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INTRODUCTION 


This book is not a serious historical study of the Sepoy Mutiny 
t)f 1857. It should better be described as a handy volume of news^ 
paper cuttings, with a sprightly running commentary of the author. 
The work has an impressive contemporaneity, which may be marred 
by editorial emendations. It is also an interesting document which 
clearly reveals the ideology and the milieu of a young Bengali 
journalist of the mid-nineteenth century. 

The author of this work was Sambhu Chandra Mookerje e. He 
was born afBaranagar, Calcutta, in 1839. His father was! an affluent 
businessman. He wa^ a student of Oriental Seminary and the Hindu 
Metropolitan College. He was a pupil of Captain D. L. Richardson^ 
the famous Professor of English Literature, about whom Thomas 
Babington Macaulay was reported to have said : 

“I can forget everything of India, but I can nlever forget your 
reading of Shakespeare.’’-^ It is no wonder that Sambhu Chandra, a 
pupil of Richardson^ should have had a predilection for English. 
But he himself gave another reason for it. In 1883, Meredith 
Townsend, a British scholar, expostulated with him for his preference 
for English. Sambhu Chandra told him that he had an abiding love 
for his mother-tongue ; but unfortunately the English rulers paid no 
heed to native grievances and demands couched in Bengali. Writ- 
ing out his thoughts in English was no pleasure to him. He could 
be -a famous man if he wrote them in Bengali. 

Even when he was a young College-Student, Sambhu Chandra 
was a practising journalist. He was a dear friend and colleague 
of Krishna das Pal, another up-and-coming young journalist They 
were the joint editors of the Calcutta Monthly Magazine, which 
was very shortlived. He next worked for The Morning Chronicle 
and The Hindu Intelligence^. Later, he attached himself to the 
celebrated Hindu Patriot, edited by Harish Chandra Mukherjee, of 
the Indigo-Rebellion-fame. From 1861 to 1882, Sambhu Chandra 
edited a lively monthly, Mookerjee' s Magazine, ^hich was merged in 
his weekly, Reis and Rayyet, in 1882. He was a restless man. For 
sometime he was the headm.aster of Calcutta Training School, and 
afterwards, the Dewan of the Nawab of Murshidabad, the Secretary 

Hindu Athavd Presidency Colleger Itivrtia (in Bengali) : Raj 
Narayan Basu. Ed. Devipada Bhattacharyya .p. 18 . 
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to the Raja of Kashipur, the Personal Assistant of the Raja of Ram- 
pur, and a Minister of the Maharajah of Tripura. He was also a 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 

Sambhu Chandra believed in liberaUsm. He believed, like his 
compatriots, in liberalistic methods of agitation. Violence against 
the white rulers was, to him and to them, an anathema. But though 
he was a believer in the efficacy of political moderation, he was not 
a dumb camp-follower of the British. 

In 1860, three years after the Great Rebellion, he wrote a pam- 
phlet criticising the British move for the imposition of the income 
tax upon the Indians. He wrote that an un-represenited people 
could never be taxed. The pamphlet revealed his acquaintance with, 
and respect for the American dictum : “No taxation, without re- 
presentation.” He even went so far as to describe Canning as an 
irresponsible, inconsiderate Viceroy brought by Palmerston, throu^ 
the backdoor, to the helm of affairs in India. 

He pleaded with the Government to create more and better op- 
portunities for employment because, he thought, unemployment was 
making the young people increasingly hostile to the foreign rulersr. 

In 1875, he formed the India League with celebrities like 
Sishir Kumar Ghosh, Durga Mohan Das, and Anianda Mohan Basu. 
The League’s object was the ventilation of Indian grievances. He 
was its President. He fought hard and long for the Ilbert Bill which 
proposed to extend the jurisdiction of the Indian judges over the 
Europeans in India (1883). When the Government ultimately with- 
drew the Bill, he suggested, in 1886, that an Indian should be the 
Legal Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

He was perhaps the solitary Bengali politician of the time to 
devote time and energy to the promotion of Muhammedan interests. 
BBs death in 1894 was a great shock to the Bengali Muhammedans. 
He was offered a title by the provincial government ; but he declined 
the offer, and proved his freedom from the contemporary middle- 
dass hankering for governmental titles and back-patting. 

His hobby was homoeopathy. He got the M. D. degree fibm 
an American university. 

Such was the man.^ 

Sambhu Chandra wrote this book when he was only 18. This 
is indeed a remarkable fact. The stj'le is mature. The con- 

^ Freedom Movement in Bengal. (1818-1904) IV/io's Who. Com- 
piler and Editor, N, Sinha (Calcutta, 1968) pp. 256-261. 



sistency of views and opinions is scarcely affected by unnecessary 
digressions!. The work is doubtless an evidence, of young Sambhu 
Chandra’s intellectual brilliance. 

A budding journalist, he gathered his materials from journalistic 
writings, both Anglo-Indian and British. He has not referred to a 
single vernacular newspaper or journal in his book. The Edinburgh 
Review, The London Times. The Westminister Review. The Muff us- 
silite, The Quarterly Review. The Englishman, The Bombay Telegraph 
and Courier, The Phoenix, The Government Gazette, The Examiner. 
The Friend of India, The Hurkaru, The Indian Field, The Official 
Blue Books on The Mutinies. Raikes* Notes on the Revolt in the North 
West Provinces of India, The Lahore Chronicle, and Chambers' 
Chronicle of the Indian Revolt, > — these .are the newspapers, journals, 
documents and historical works from which Sambhu Chandra has 
compiled the details of native fidelity during the Sepoy Mutiny. His 
views are out-dated. That a Bengali student of 18 collected data on 
a subject of current interest from so wide a range of sources is, how- 
ever, a wondrous thing. It is certainly an indication of his great 
intellectual capability, and a pointer to his later eminence as a 
journalist and a Political Philosopher. 

Lord Canning’s ‘Control of the Press Act” banned the publica- 
tion of political pamphlets in India. Sambhu Chandra, therefore, 
got his work published at London in 1857. This he did with the 
help of one Mr. Malcolm Lewin, a former judge of the Sadar 
Adalat of Madras who had protested “against injustice done to 
Hindus in cases involving Christiansf’, and had consequently lost 
his job. 

The London edition, was anonymously published in Calcutta in 
1859, and reprinted in 1905. Kishori Chand Mitra, another emi- 
nent journalist, the editor of the Indian Field, also wrote anony- 
mously in 1858, a pamphlet titled The Mutinies, the Government, 
and the People, This work was published at Calcutta. But 
Mookherjee’s and Mitra’s works are different, and arb not to be 
confusled.^ 


^ libanl Kosa, Bharatiya Aitihasika. (in Bengali) 1st edition. See 
•entry for Kishori Chand Mitra. M. N. Ghosh. Kavmavita Kishori Chand, 
(Calcutta, 1933), R. C. Majumdar.Sepot/ Mutiny, 2nd edition, p. 38L 
S. B. Choudhury, Civil Rebellion in the Indian Mutinies, (Calcutta. 1957) 
p. 285. F.N. 5. 
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2 

Sambhu Chandra was certainly not a lackey of the British. Why 
did he, then, write this book on, native fidelity during the Sepoy 
Mutiny ? Why was he so much eager to show that the Indians were 
not really disloyal? 

The fact was that the Bengali “Bhadralok” had no sympathy 
for the rebels. “In Bengal”, says Dr. S. N. Sen, “the sepoys rose in 
many places but no where did they experience any sympathy from 

the local people. The only evidence to the contrary is furnished by 

a letter alleged to have emanated from two Dacca notables. Kali 
Nat'ayan Choudhury and Moghul Agha Ghularn Ali, in which they 
have claimed to have financed the rebel regiments.”^ This letter the 
Government treated as a fabrication. 

One reason behind the Bengali’s abhorrence of the Mutiny 
was his sense of superiority. It stemmed from his cultural 
and commercial associations with the British. The permanent 
settlement eventually gave the Bengali landlords “an enormous. 
increaiJe in rent at the expense of the state and the ryots. . . . 

The amount to be paid by the Zamindars was fixed at three 

and three-quarter millions sterling, while the rents received by them 
now exceeded thirteen millions. The state once and for all parted 
with the power to divert a portion of this unearned increment, and 
the rest of India had to be taxed more heavily that Bengal landlords 
may enjoy a position of special emolument.”® 

The Bengali Baboo and the Bengali landlord were the earliest 
beneficiaries of the British conquest of India. Neither the Baboo, 
proud of his material and intellectual commerce with the British, nor 
the landlord, basking in the warmth of unearned income eternally 
accruing from the Permanent Settlement, could possibly feel any 
sympathy for the lowly rebels, who fought their white masters from 
“westefn Bihar to the eastern confines of the Punjab”.® Sambhu 
Chandra has noted that the chief supporters of the British tule in 
India were the native landlords. Their “universal good conduct”" 
was a distinctive feature of the Mutiny. “Many well informed Indian 
thinkers . . . have come to the opinion that the best safeguatd . . . 

^ S. N. Sen, Eighteen Fifty Seven, pp. 407-5. 

® Roberts. History of British India. (Oxford. 1958) p. 230 p. 230'. 

® This is regarded as the "theatre of war” by Dr. S. N. Sen. Eighteen 
Fifty Seven, p. 407. 
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against calamities of the kind * . . lies in the extension of the far- 
seeing and most statesmanlike Land Settlemeqt of Lord Cornwallis’’.'^ 
Not that “the Baboo” was insensible to the growing misery of the. 
people. “There is not a single native of India”, wrote the editor of 
the Hindu Patriot, Harish Chandra Mookerjee, on 21 May, 1857^ 
“who does not feel the full weight of the grievances imposed upoii* 
him by the very existence of the British rule in India — grievances 
inseparable from subjection to a foreign rule”. But the jjpeciai 
position of the Bengali “Bhadralok” compelled him to make convin- 
cing protestations of his own fidelity. Kishori Chand Mitra, in his 
pamphlet on the Mutiny to which we have referred ; wrote : 

“The insurrection is essentially a military insurrection. It is the 
revolt of a lac of Sepoys ... It has nothing of the popular element 
in it. The proportion of those who have joined the rebels sinks into 
nothingness when compared with those whose sympathies are enlisted: 
with the Government. While the former may be counted by 
thousands the latter may be counted by millions”.^ 

Despite his expression of fidelity, Kishori Chand Mitra^ 
incidentally, was dismissed from his highly-salaried post of Deputy 
Magistrate, Calcutta, thanks to the machinations of white opponents,, 
on 28 October, 1858.^ 

Harish Chandra Mookerjee, the editor of the Hindu 
Patriot, noted the general restiveness ; but he, ‘ too, was sure 
of the fidelity of the natives. “Baboos Pran Kissen Roy Chowdry 
.and Juggut Chunder Roy Chowdry, Zemindars of Paneehati” per- 
formed a typically loyal act. They “explained to the people of their 
zemindarees (about 50,000 in number) the Govt. Proclamation, 
dated 16th May, 1857, assuring them that Govt, never interfered or 
intended to interfere with their religious beliefs and customs, and 
exhorted them to loyalty by setting forth the advantages the country 
has derived from the British rule”.^® 

Moderation was the hallmark of Bengali political philosophy of 
the time. Moderation meant conformity to British rule. While 
conforming to it, the moderate “Baboos” wanted the right to check 
the tyrannical tendencies of the regime, in which they discerned the 


7 Native Fidelity, p. 6, 

^ R. C. Majumdar. S^poy Mutiny, p. 384. 

^Freedom Movement in Bengal. Who's Who. p. 151. 

R. G. Sanyal, Bengal Celebrities, p. 75. See Harish Chandra 
Mookerjee's idea of the mutiny. Native Fidelity, p. 135. 
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seeds of revolt, and of the consequent turmoil which jeopardised their 
special position. Excesses committed by the reckless British rulers 
not only made the people desperate, but also created a situation 
fraught with danger for both the rulers and the ruled. 

Sambhu Chandra bitterly criticizes the Europeans who advised 
the Government to wreck dire vengeance on the people. “Their 
hateful promptings and sanguinary incitements” were certainly bad 
enough to necessitate the assertion of native fidelity in this book. 
Dr. S. N. Sen describes what some En^ishmen wanted to be done 
about India after the suppression of the Mutiny. “Ricketts wanted 
to see India ruled with an African army. Forjett suggested a British 
Colony in India . . . They were to intermarry with the people of 
the country and raise a new race united with En^and by ties of blood 
and culture. Herbert Edwardes was in favour of christianizing 
India”.^^ Canning did not oblige these gentlemen, and they called 
him “Clemency Canning” in mockery.^^ 

In Oudh, the talukdars led the general revolt. “The civil 
rebellion of the mutinies”, says Dr. S. B. Choudhury, “was mainly 
a talukdari movement”.^® The Bengali Baboo was very much 
conscious of this' fact. Dakshina Ranjan Mukherjee (1814 — 1878), 
an influential member of the British Indian Association (1851), tried 
to make the disgruntled Talukdars of Oudh conform to the path of 
fidelity and constitutional movement after the suppression of their 
rebellion. On 26 March, 1861, he founded the Oudh British Indian 
Association. Sambhu Chandra was the Secretary of this Association 
for some time. He was then at Lucknow.^"* 

The mutineers, however, did not understand the niceties! of the 
Bengali’s political conscience. They were “very hard on the Bengali 
residents of Bareilly. Many of them were whipped”. Raikes says 
that “a Bengah Baboo at Furuckabad, or Cawnpore was almost in 
as great peril as a Christian, so long as those cities were in the hands 

Dr. S. N. Sen. Eighteen Fifty Seven, p. 417. 

Hilton says that Canning erred on the side of severity. The 
Indian Muting, pp. 208-9. 

^®Dr. S. B. Choudhury. CivS Rebellion in the Indian Mutinies 
(Calcutta, 1957) p. 274. 

Freedom Movement in Bengal. Who’s Who. pp. 104-6, p. 257. 

^®R. C. Majumdar Sepoy Muting p. 110. Durgadas Bandopadhyiya. 

' 'Vidiohe VdngSti. (in Bengali) pp. 146, 206, 211, 215-16, 343, 459. 

Raikes. Notes on the Revolt in the N. W. Provinces of India, p, 137. 

Devendta Nath Tagore. Atmajivant. (in Bengali)' pp. 191-203. 
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of the rebels”. Even a pre-eminent Bengali like Maharsi Devendra 
Nath Tagore felt uneasy at Simla in April-May, 1857.^® “So 
entirely have they (the Bengalis) identified their intefests with those 
of their Rulers”, said the rich Rajahs of Bengal in an address to 
Canning, “that the natives of Bengal, men, women, and children, have 
in every part of the scene of the mutinies* been exposed to the same 
rancour, and treated with the same cruelty, which the mutineers . . . 
have displayed towards the British within their reach”.^® 

3 

The implicit belief in “native fidelity” was perhaps the basis of 
the proposition that the Sepoy Mutiny was a “military I'evolt”. 
Sambhu Chandra says that the loyal addresses of the natives made 
the Mutiny’s military aspect “distinct”. “Those addresses”, he s!ays> 
“have an historical importance. They were the signs of the times 
and the manifestations of the feelings which predominated among the 
Native Community in itegard to the British Government. Throng 
them the future historian will perceive the then temper of the Native 
mind, both Hindu and Mahomedan”.^’’ He notes that The London 
Times “was the firSt En^sh journal which spoke out upon the 
military character of the revolt, and attributed the salvation of the 
Indian Empire ... to the fidelity, aid, and advice of the people of 
the country during the insurrection”.^® The Times did not always 
keep up this spirit. It often spoke of vengeance.^® 

But native fidelity during the Mutiny was really an uncertain 
factor. We must note here that the instances of popular loyalty 
adduced in this compilation are not overwhelmingly numerous. Here 
roughly 70 or 80 instances of native fidelity have been recorded. 
This is to be distinguished frbm the fidelity of the Sepoys and the 
Zamindars.®® In Topics for Indian Statesmen, John Bruce Norton 
wrote : “It is true that some villagers proved friendly to the English 
refugees, but the general run of the story is a reverse of this”. 
According to Dr. A. Duff, “it was not a military revolt but a rebellion 
or revolution which alon;e can account for the little process hitherto 
made in extinguishing it”. The Government itself considered it a 

Native Fidelity p. 116. 

Ibid pp. 105-6. 

Ibid p. 1. 

1® The Englishman. 6 October, 1857, 9 November, 1857. 

Native Fidelity pp. 127-72 
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general rebellion. John Bruce Norton and Dr. A. Duff were 
contemporary writers.^^ 

Sambhu Chandra is not however, wholly unconscious of the 
popular nature of the Mutiny in- some regions. He says that the 
event was unexpected ; it was so unexpected that it “paralyzed” the 
natives. He is not sure “whether this mutiny was a pre-concerted 
plan and had a previous deep organization”.^^ 

We may now safely say that while many contemporary British 
historians and observers noted the participation of the people in 
many mutinous movements, native authors, and some British news- 
papers and journals deliberately contradicted the fact. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar is very right when he says that “there is not the least truth 
in this accusation” tliat Enghsh writers “deliberately” misrepresented 
■“the great popular rebellion as a mutiny”.^® 

Sambhu Chandta gives us a rough list of the people who 
remained loyal, desipite the moral paralysis brought about by the 
Mutiny. They were the Zamindars, the domestic servants of the 
British civil and military officers, “the Brahmins” in the afmy, “the 
Ooriyah bearers”, “the Bheels” (in some regions), the wandering 
Fakirs, and one or two Mahantas of Hindu temples. He gives a 
big list of loyal sepoys in “the statistical account”. Kaye, in his 
History of the Sepoy Wan in India (1880. Vol. II) nfotes instances of 
Sepoy fidelity The instances are also given by Mowbray Thomson 
in The Story of Cawnpore.^^ But compared with the awesome 
totality of Sepoy Mutiny from North Bihar to the Punjab, the ins- 
tances cited by Sambhu Chandra seem to be inconsequential. Sepoy 
fidelity was certainly not the reason behind the failure of the rebellion. 

The youi^ author mentions the depredations of the tribal Guzars 
and Banjars, and the depravity let loose by what he describes as “the 
collected scoundrelism of the jails’’.^® Those elements “converted 
the crusade of the Sepoys against Europeans and Christians into. a 
crusade against the wealth and property of the landholders”.®’' Ibis 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar. Sepoy Mutiny pp. 387-9. 

Native Fidelity p. 3. See the masterly treatment of the subject In 
R. C. Majtundar's Sepoy Mutiny pp. 337-82.' 

R. C. Majumdar p. 385. 

2‘Kaye. II. p. 500. 

Mowbray Thomson, p. 41 
Native Fidelity, pp. 27-28. 

^ Ibid p. 27. 
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is an early recognition of the forces which the Mutiny generated 
against the social and economic inequalities of the times. 
The Bombay Telegraph and CouHer of May 31, 1858, said : “A 
distinction should be made between mutinous soldiery and a rebellious 
people”.^® Both Dr. R. C. Majumdar and Dr. S. B. Chowdhury now 
aver that this distinction should form the very basis of mutiny- 
historiography.^^ Sambhu ChandtUr however, thinks that the distinc- 
tion, if properly maintained, would help the rulers punish the rebel 
Sepoys, and leniently consider the case of the rebellious people. 

Governmental leniency is constantly stressed upon by Sambhu 
Chandra. He is a firm believer in the theory of British governance 
“through the affections of the Indians”. The Rajah of “Bullubghur” 
was a quasi-loyal prince. “Being suspected of subsequent mis- 
conduct”, he was/ hanged by the British. The young compiler says : 
“The State trials consequent to the mutiny have few parallels in 
history for vindictiveness and hasty judgment”, It is really interesting 
to note that even the Englishman compared the Punjab officials “to 
the Dantons and Robespierres of the memorable French Revolution”. 
Governmental misbehaviour, ^ays our author, only “serves to embitter 
their affections, and deepen the difference of race”.^*^ 


About the .help rendered by some native rulers, Sambhu Chandra 
has compiled quite a conrvincing mass of evidence. He does not fail 
to note the malignancy which characterized the British relation with 
the native states in the pre-mutiny period. Yet the Indian princes 
helped the British during the Mutiny. The Quarterly Review ascribed 
Aeir redemption, “principally to the fidelity and prudence of the 
native princes”.®^ Sambhu Chandra refers to the part played by the 
princes of Patiala and Jheend in “breaking the neck of the rebellion” 
at Delhi.®^ He quotes at length the descriptions of the Nizam’s 
loyalty from The Chambers* Chronicle of the Mutiny. He gives us 

^^Ibid pp. 91-92. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar Op. cit Preface, i. 

Dr. S. B. Choudhury. Op. czf. Preface, v. 

Native Fidelity, p. 35-6. 

^^Ihid Footnote, p. 62. 

^^Ibid p. 64. 
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a glimpse of the influence of Colonel Davidson, the British resident 
at Hyderabad, over the Nizam.*® 

He bemoans the indifference of the Calcutta jourmals towards 
the loyal role of the princes.®^ He also quotes the following interest- 
ipg excerpt from an undated isalue of The Bombay Telegraph and 
Courier ; 

. if Lord Canfning had hoisted, the English standard and 
marched in person through Oude on his way to Delhi, proclaiming 
that all who were not for us were against us, almost every R^a in the 
land would have joined him, and the rebellion would have been 
crushed in a day. He, however, lost the golden moment . . .”®® 
Sambhu Chandra’s quotations make it almost poignantly evident 
that mainly the Nizam and the princes of the cis-Sutlej states tipped’ 
the scale, with theit very heavy burden of loyalty, in favour of the 
foreign rulers. Had those princes “ranged themselves against us, 
they would have driven us into the Sea”.®® 


5 

The real merit of this book lies in its wealth of details about the 
fidelity of the Bengalis. At first, the European residents of Calcutta 
apprehended trouble. During the -inigjhts, they “slept on board the 
Ships and Sloops”. But then the leaders of the native society “wisely 
resolved to record publicly their feelings and views . . .”®'' Sambhu 
Chandra gjves the details about many meetings, addresses, and 
memorials. 

A meeting of loyal citizens was held in the “Hall of the Hindu 
Metropolitan College”. The British Indian Association adopted 
loyal resolutions condemning the rebellious Sepoys. Raja Bahadur 
Radha Kanta Deb convened a “Public Meeting of the Native Com- 
munity” on May 15, 1857. The resolutions of the meeting were 
translated into vernacular dialects, printed, and circulated among the 
people. The British India Association sent to the Secretary to the 
Government of India on May 23, 1857, a set of five loyal resolutions 


®® Ibid pp. 65-8, also p. 48. 

Native Fidelity p. 88. 
p. 90. 

^^Ibid p. 89. Artisle in the Bombay Telegraph and Courier. 
Nadive Fidelity, p. 105. 



signed by Radha Kanta Deb, Kali Krishna “Bahadoof, V.P”, Pratap 
Chandra Singh, "and others”. Those resolutions, too, were transla- 
ted into the vernaculars, printed, and circulated. The Zamindars, 
Talookdaxs, and inhabitants of Uttarpata, Bhadrakali, Koterang, 
Konnagar and “other adjacent villages” sent a memorial of loyalty 
to the District Magistrate of Hoogjily. It was signed by Jay Krishnla 
Mookerjee (1808-88), founded of the Uttarpara Public Library and 
School, “and 47 others”. They suggested the immediate military 
embodiment of “Agoories, Gowalas, Bagdees and Domes” fot the 
forrnatidn of a local militia to be used against the runaway rebel 
Sepoys. The suggestion was accepted by the Government of Bengal. 
Public meetings in support of the Briti^ were held at Bally Dewanganj, 
Bankura, Noakhally, Sylhet, Rajshahi, Santipur, and Calcutta. The 
two co-existing Muslim Associations of Calcutta also held prb-British 
meetings at Calcutta. 

An addressi signed by the Maharaja of Burdwan, Radha Kanta 
Deb, Kali Krishna Bahadut and 2500 Bengalis was sent to Canning. 
Cecil Beadon^ the Secretary to the Government of India, wrote in 
reply : 

“If peace, order, and security are valuable to any, they ^e so 
to those who, like the foremost among you, hold hi^ rank, large 
hereditary possessions, .accumulated wealth and respected social 
positions”. 

The sentence succinctly states the position of the Bengali 
nouveanx riches as to the Mutiny. Another address, signed by 
Maharaja Srfeesh Chunder Roy, “and more than 5000 natives of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa”, most of whom were “Rajahs, Zemindarsl, 
Talukdars, Merchants, Tradesmen and Agriculturists”, was sent to 
Canning.*® 

In the statistical account, further' details about the nature and 
extent of Bengali fidelity have been given. It contains references 
to the fidelity of the following Bengalis : The Gossaines of Serampur, 
Shyama Chum Mallik of Calcutta (who was described by the Times 
as “the largest holder of Govembient promisory notes in Bengal”,®® 
Bungshee Lochan Mitter of Coomillah, Sri Krissen Sing of Calcutta, 
Pratap Chandra and Iswar Chandra Sing, Rajahs of Bhooloah,i 
Jashoda Kumar Pyne, their ntaib, Prankrishna and Jagat Chandra 


Native Fidelity pp. 106-26. 
Ibid p. 123. 
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Roy Choudhury, Zamindars of Panihatee, Iswar Chandra Ghosal, 
Deputy Magistrate of Santipur, the Nawab of Murshidabad, Ananda 
Kishore Roy, Zamindar of Dacca, Maulavis Ally and Abdul Gany 
of Dacca, Ram Chandra, Zemindar of Mymensin^, and Peary Mohun 
Banerjee, “alias the fighting MoonsifF’. The last named person 
earned the following curious comment of The Fifend of India : 

“Take the most timid quaking wretch of a Kayust (Kayastha) 
you can find, put him in any district in India with a shadow of 
authority, and if he does not make Punjabee and Sikh, Marhatta and 
Hindustanee, work themselves to death for his benefit, and think all 
the while it is for their own, he is no true Bengali”.^® 

The book has lots of siuch curious comments. Consider, for 
example, the peculiar meaning of the term “Budmush” given in page 
100 in italics. Here it means “an irregular soldier”. Consider also 
the awful story of the white man who saved himself by putting on the 
guise of a “Dadoo Puntoe Fuqueer Jogee” (The Fakir-Jogi who 
followed Dadoo) The singularity of Sambhu Chandra’s account 
lies in its total obliviousness of the cruelties committed by the British 
on the rebels. 


Vidyasagar College, 

Calcutta, R. K. Chakrabarty. 

7. 10. 69. 


Native Fidelity, p. 100. 
Ibid pp, 12-5. p. 13. 



ADVEETISEMENT. 


The Mutinies and tlie Eebellion have been officially announced to 
have terminated* The present time therefore affords the best 
opportunity for considering the question as to what part the bulk 
of the people played in the great drama of 1857-58. Its solu- 
tion however can only be attained by a scrutinous reference to 
the contemporary records, or in other words the newspapers and 
personal accounts published at the time. In this enquiry it should 
be clearly borne in mind that the mass of the writers on whoso 
statements we are forced to rely, were urged by feelings the. re- 
verse of dispassionate and impartial,- — ^feelings the most to be dis- 
trusted when their promptings are looked to as evidence for the 
purposes of historical research. But tmder this special disadvantage 
even, the people at large are acquitted of all connection or alliance, 
reserved or open, with the insurgents, and not only acquitted -but 
found to have done more than expected, — to have, in some cases by 
their well-judged neutrality, and in others by their active and spon- 
taneous assistance, under circumstances the most depressing, saved 
the Empire. This, it is hoped, will be evident in the course of 
these pages. 

It should also be stated that in the editing of these pages the 
writer followed no settled plan and could not carry out 'his wishes 
from the nature of his avocations which voxatiously interfered with 
the progress of this work. He made, the notes at random, and, be- 
lieving ths^t those, if published in a collected form, nxay serve .a 
great national purpose, has arranged them in the present shape, 
Moi’e than half the pages were printed before the amnesty was an- 
nounced or its fruits were known, and if here and there remarks 
peep out inconsistent with the result of the moment, it is owing 
to this circumstance. The writer will however feel himself amply 
repaid if his labors, notwithstanding the many imperfections of 
which he is sensitively aware, be the means, as intended, of disabus- 
ing many of their errom who still maintain that the people did not 
only not aid the Government during the crisis but were privately 
leagued with the insurgents, and of leading the future historian 
of the revolt to a true appreciation of the character of the event. 




I “NOTHING,” says a writer on the Sepoy mutipy in the April 

! number of the Edinburgh Review, “has been more remarkable than 

’ the fact that , throughout its whole progress it has faithfully retained 

j the character of a military revolt. It has invo'lved the whole Native 

j Bengal army ; it has spread to the Northern contingents ; it has reached 

I some Bombay regiments ; it has touched the Nizam’s army ; it has 

j threatened the Madras army, but except in the newly annexed State 

i of Oude, it has not been taken up by Ihe population. Now it is this 

I circumstance which has saved India to England, If, as at the .Sicilian 

j Vespers, the whole population of India, with its tens of millions, had 

: at the first signal of resistance risen against the English, our rule in 

India might, perhaps, by great exertions and large expenditure, have 
I been recovered, but we should only have recovered a population 
I watching the next favorable opportunity for revolt and have re- 
! established an empire on sand. It was the general good will of the 
I population which rendered the suppression of the military mutiny both 

i practicable and beneficial.” (No. 218, 1858). And the London 

j Times, which is universally esteemed as the exponent and leader of 

I popular opinion in England, so early as July 1857, declared the same 

I sentiment. It was the first English journal which spoke out upon the 

I military character of the revolt and attributed the salvation of the 

I Indian Empire as a dependency of Great Britain to the fidelity, aid, 

I and advice of the people of the country during the insurrection, 

f “From all sides we are assured,” said the Times, “that the 

{ general population has exhibited rather good will than hostility towards 
\ us, and in many cases effectual protection has been' afforded to 
I fugitives from Delhi (and other scenes of mutiny).” Nearly a year 
f has elapsed since those words were written and they have been signally 
I verified by the events that have so quickly and crowdedly followed. 
I The time was certainly most troublous and tempting, and how admi« 
I rable must be the moral courage of those, who, while the mutiny of a 
I whole army was becoming partially successful, and the vestiges ctf 
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authority and order were being swept away from most of the provinces 
of Northern India, did not only observe a peaceful neutrality by 
standing unmoved amidst the tide of insurrectionary feeling which 
then over-flooded Hindoostan Proper, but also, at the risk of their 
property, lives and family-safety, proved such ready and effectual in- 
struments of salvation to many utterly helpless European fugitives, 
and acted as protectors and conservators of order at so unruly and 
perilous an occasion. The struggle was a sore trial of the nation’s 
fidelity. It is difficult, if not impossible, to cite another instance in 
the history of a country, governed by a nation, foreign in language, 
in birth, blood and creed, of so remarkable an attachment and loyalty 
to its foreign rulers at such a crisis. This feature of the revolution 
which the Bengal soldiery has so ruthlessly attempted to force upon 
India, at once stamps the character of the insurrection as purely 
military. The acts of active Native fidelity, performed under the 
greatest difiidulties imaginable, so much so as in the very scenes of 
the revolt, under the eyes of the insurgents, and with bloody threats 
from them within the hearing of the actors, which it is intended 
to cite and embody in the following pages, will conclusively show 
that the feeling of revolt and disloyalty was not shared in by the mass 
of the people, even thou^ the movement was headed by the House 
of Delhi and conducted by a body of soldiers whose bravery, discipline 
and skill had established British dominion from the Hymalayas to 
the Cape Comorin, and made the name of the Honorable E. I. Com- 
pany respected and , feared throughout the continent of Asia. But 
these instances are oidy a few among a host of those whidh have found 
entrance into the columns of contemporary journals, and which, thie 
writer hopes will one day be presented to the public as a supplement 
to the history of this memorable event, and a monument to the 
memory of those who performed the duties of subject, man and 
brother in the face of the most -appalling dangers that surroimded them. 
Such a work would be most befitting the patriot or philanthropist who 
takes an interest in the cause of Indian loyalty and humanity. If 
any of our readers has taken notes of the passing events of the mutiny, 
he win not be at a loss to observe the finger of Providence working 
in the minds of the people, and to solve the important problem of 
England’s salvation from this overwhelming deluge of Indian insur- 
rection. We need only add that the instances which we quote below 
are those that were recorded by men who have, since the breaking 
buit, of the mutiny, displayed the most rancourous animosity to the 
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people of this country and whose testimony therefore must be taken 
as a contribution to Truth which they could not refuse. There are 
no doubt many instances which have not got into print, but the value 
of which nevertheless stands as high as that of those noticed toy pub^ 
hdsts and news-writers. We should also mention that the facts of 
the kind herein recorded, are so scattered and extend ovet so large 
an area that we have scant opportunities to give them entire. We 
have not all the records before us for avail and we must content 
looirselves with what we have got. It is however hoped that the Com- 
mission of Enquiry into the causes of the mutiny for the appointment 
of which instructions from the Court of Directors have already arrived, 
will not fad, as they will have the best means and greatest opportu- 
nities for this important work, to record the instances of Native 
fidelity and service that may come to their knowledge during the 
investigation, and when the period arrives for them to give the history 
of the revolt, they wUl chronicle the deeds which have warded off 
the dangers of a popular revolution from attending the mili^tary out- 
break, and prevented the antagonism of the Sepoys from proving 
•successful as a crusade of extermination against the Europeans in 
India. i ! ^ !- 

Whether this mutiny was a pre-concerted plan and had a pre- 
vious deep organization, is yet an open question. The trial of the 
King of Delhi which was expected to clear the doubts, has left the 
problem as far from solution as before. But one thing is certain. 
It has taken the Government and the country equally by surprise. 
Whatever may the prophets after the event, contend as to the presaged 
moral certainty of the outbreak, none can deny that when the storm 
came, nobody expected it, and both the European and Native popu- 
lations were equally surprised to find themselves in the midst of a 
bloody rebellion. 

This unexpected burst paralyzed the efforts of the native popula- 
tion in the vicinity of the outbreak, who, though willing to offer every 
aid in their power to the Europeans thus threatened and pursued, 
and anxious to protect the old land-marks of order, were completely 
restrained in thedr wishes from the fear of the Sepoys. We read in 
the papers so many instances of villagers foregoing the (to them) 
most welcome duties of hospitality from an absolute dread of the 
mutineers, but still secretly rendering all friendly aid possible, that 
we are tempted to ask whether the history of any nation under such 
dfficulties, records such acts of pure benevolence and gratitude. Thus 
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we find in Chambers’ Historical Narrative of the Sepoy Revolt, re- 
peated instances of this description, in which the villagers could , do 
no lengthened acts of kindness from an overpowering fear of the 
insurgents. In a story of escape of four European fugitives from Delhi, 
it is stated that “they crept on the whole day, obtaining a little food 
and water from the villa^rs, who were however too much afraid to 
afford the fugitives the shelter of a roof.” In another “kindness was 
accorded to them (the fugitives) for one whole day, after which the 
humane natives turned, lest the Sepoys should burn their village, 
if they heard of Feringees having been harboured, declared they could 
no longer afford shelter.” Further, we perceive that the villagers, 
too much moved by the piteous condition of tlie same party, but 
scarcely able to show kindness openly, invited them to an “out-house 
containing twenty cows, the only roof that the owner dared to offer 
them.” Another party, faint and hungered by a hot pursuit of a band 
of Sepoys, were eagerly searching for refuge when “a few Hindoo 
Peasants, discovering them, told them where they could hide in a tope 
of trees, and brought them chuphatees and milk,” unable by the ever- 
present dread of the Sepoys, to receive them into their homes. We 
could multiply such instances without number, but we shall not go 
to an unnecessary length ; these are sufficient to convince the reader 
of the terrible check under which the first success of the Sepoys held 
the love of hospitality, common to the people of this country. It 
is true tliat among those who were distinguished for conspicuous acts 
of proteqtion and fidelity, there were some who joined the rebels 
when the Sepoy cause was in the full tide of success, hut we should 
remember that that was the only alternative left to them. They were,, 
as the Noble Earl of Derby has well pht it, seduced from their alleg- 
iance by the pressure of temptation, or compelled by the force of 
circumstances. 

The mutiny commenced at Meerut, but Delhi was the focus and 
stronghold of the Sepoy disaffection. The following, which we quote 
from a letter published in the Times, written by an officer ajt Kumal„ 
describes the providential escape which that officer effected from' 
Delhi, through the aid of the people of the neighbouring villages. 
Like every European who had the misfortune to dwell at that fatal 
time in the imperial city, he was unprepared for the struggle, but the 
love of life is too strong for man to conquer— and with his weak health 
he rushed forth to sell his bllpod as dearly as possible. Finding him*- 
self unequal to the contest he changed his policy and feigned, deatiu 
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This device succeeded and he was ieft for dead. We shall now leave 
him to tell in his own words the story of his salvation after this terrible 
episode in the history of his escape ; — 

“ About one hour after I came to, and managed to stagger on 
about a mile without shoes, where I secreted myself in a hut until 
day-break, when I resumed my dreary journey, and, after travelling 
about twelve miles, the latter part of which was in the broiling sun 
without anything on my head, arrived at AUeepore. I managed to 
beg a little water, some bread, and a few old native clothes to cover 
my nakedness, but was refused shelter. Again I went on and on 
through the ploughed fields, barefooted, fearing to keep the road, 
on account of the robbers, and after being turned from mutinous 
villages, came to a village where the head man, much against the 
wishes of his labourers, offered to secrete me. This offer accepted, 
and I remained with him for five days, although I saw the Sirdars 
came there and wished to murder me, but seeing my helpless state 
and how ill I was, they refrained from doing so and went away ; and 
a second time I was forced to flee to the fields and hide myself, as 
about 50 of the mutinous sepoys came and searched the village for 
Euorpeans, but after lying the whole day in the sun my generous 
friend the Zemindar came and sheltered me.” — Times, July 20th, 1857. 

This officer’s wife and child, with a knot of friends, were protec- 
ted by a Ranee Mungha Dabee. 

A boy of 19, writing from Mecrat, makes mention of the foEow- 
ing in an interesting sitory of his escape from Delhi : — 

“ It would be too long, my very dearest sister, to tell you of how 
for three days and nights we wandered in the jungles, sometimes fed 
and sometimes robbed by the villagers, till at length, wearied and 
footsore, with shreds of cloths on our backs we arrived at a viEage 
where they put us in a hut and fed us for four days, and moreover 
took a note from us into Meerut, whence an escort of cavalry was 
sent out, and we were brou^t safely in here.” — Times, 22nd July. 

The following just remarks and candid admissions of an experi” 
enced An^o-Indian, deserve the particular attention of those who 
entertain any doubts as to the purely military character of the revolt 
and to the facts of protection and aid offered by the people, mostly 
tmder personal risks and difficulties, the appaEing nature of which 
places their fideUty and the integrity of their intentions above sus- 
picion. Many from whatever motives have averred that there is no 
gratitude in this land, but the invariable good conduct in hours of 
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peril of native ryots, Ooryah bearers, and those villagers who owed the 
slightest benefit to the Shmb loges rescued by them as testified by the 
writer quoted below, and by others with the weiglit of national res- 
ponsibility on their heads, such as Mr. Russell the Times’s Special 
Correspondent and Mr. Layard demonstratively proves to the contrary. 
With regard to the fidelity and attachment of the Zemindars, Mr. 
Mangles the late Chairman of the Court of Directors, has well said 
that their universal good conduct forms a distinctive feature of this 
revolution. Indeed instances of their firmness and allegiance are so 
numerous that many well informed Indian thinkers whose minds had 
hitherto strongly been set against them, have come to the opinion 
that the best safeguard of the British Government against calamities, 
of the kind which has so terribly convulsed it, lies in the extension 
of the far-seeing and most statesmanlike land settlement system of 
Lord Cornwallis. The reader will find in these pages ample 
instances of the active fidelity of this important class of British subjects- 
recorded not by contemporary journals only but also by Government 
Secretaries and other officials of note. 

But in spite of the authentic statements of these high authorities, 
there is a class of writers who maintain that the Natives of India are 
not susceptible of kindness, and that the worst way of governing them: 
is that through their affections. Baron Macaulay, though not a little 
ungenerous to their national characteristics, does not still refuse to 
record that the attachment of the Sepoys to Clive, was almost child- 
like, and that there is not an instance in which kindness, however 
scantily exhibited towards the Natives, was not appreciated with the 
utmost readiness, and returned at the shortest opportunity with the 
greatest pleasure. But the best answer to these allegations is con- 
tained in a remark which we observe among other very enlightened 
and truthful sentiments teeming in one of the best written articles on 
India, in the last number of the Westminister Review, which we 
remember to have read for a long time since. Alluding to the treat- 
ment of the Natives, the writer says, “Forsooth, Orientals are so 
accustomed to be ill-treated that they will despise and regret if you 
treat them well ; just so oiir grandfathers and great grandfathers 
used to speak of the Irish ; it is the universal doctrine of the tyrant.” 
As to the future policy of England towards India — ^whether it should 
be one governing the country through the affections of the people or 
ruling it on autocratic principles, — it is irrelevant to the subject- 
, matter before us. But we may be allowed to observe that the wisdom 
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of the British Parliament has decided upon a policy of governing 
India for its teeming millions, and plurou^ their good will and love, 
and no interested views of Indian rule, prompted by a race- 
antagonism, and race-hatred, if not by other sinister motives, can’ 
BOW avail. 

The writer alluded to above says : — 

“With the exception of the Goojurs, who are hereditary 
marauders, the Zemindars have behaved well to us, which is a great 
encouragement to good government, for there cannot be a doubt, 
that it is mainly owing to the 30 years settlement which has secured 
them against the unlimited exactions of the old revenue system. The. 
uniform fidelity of the native domestic servants, both male and- 
female, has also been very remarkable, and the instances have not 
been few in which they have protected -their masters and mistresses 
at the hazard of their lives. The poor Ayas have repeatedly carried 
off the infants intrusted to them amid a shower of balls. These 
things prove that the people are not insensible to just and kind 
treatment and indicate that there must have been something wrong 
in our management of the Sepoys, who in former days yielded to none 
in attachment to their English Officers.” — Times, 22nd July, 1857. : 

The subjoined is an acknowledgment of the protection offered 
to the writer by the Rajah of Benares, on the occasion of the out- 
break in that Jerusalem of India: — 

“We did not take the direct road to Chunar on account of the 
mutineers who took that direction, but we crossed the river to 
Ramnuggur, a fort and palace belonging to the Rajah of Benares. 
There we bivouacked for the night. The Rajah himself, who waS' 
obliged to fly from Benares during the night, was very kind to us, 
and gave us provisions, &c. But, as he feared the responsibility of 
sheltering us, he sent us on with a guard of his Sepoys to Chunar,”. 
— Times, 5th August, 1857. 

Sadly torn as the affections of the British people have been 
by the painful events of the mutiny, their feelings of indignation and 
revenge have been roused not against the mutineers only but against 
the whole Native population. We regret this inasmuch as it is unjust, 
unreasonable, and incompatible with the mission of England in India, 
But the language has been especially virulent against the Brahmins 
whose love of religious domination, -it is said, led them to invent 
those absurd rumoursi of Govermuent interference with the faiths 
of the people, which have occasioned these bloody horrors. What 
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truth there is in this not unplausible charge, the solution of the causes 
of the revolt will disclose. But none can deny that if the Brahmins 
■were more than reasonably zealous about their reli^on, still the 
history of their conduct dirring the insurrection, marks some of the 
most remarkable instances of humanity, hospitality, and, if we may 
use the expression, religiousness that have ever occured. It was not 
the love of power, love of sovereignty, love of revenge or of extermi- 
nation which actuated the Brahmin Sepoys, but of God and of their 
peculiar mode of His worship, which they thought, however un- 
reasonably, Government intended to destroy. But as a demonstration 
of the religious character of their movement they have throughout 
conducted themselves with religious rigor and punctuality. They did 
not murder, as far as we have read, their officers or stain their hands 
with the blood of innocent women and children. On the contrary 
they earnestly entreated in many cases their officers to leave the 
regiment, and often communicated to them the state of feeling 
prevailing among the corps. Some time they inferposed their 
authority for the protection of ladies and children, and not un- 
frequendy exhorted their brethren to desist from the brutal acts of 
the sword and fire. Every body has read the opportune and eloquent 
speech which the lamented Sir Henry Lawrence addressed to the 
wavering regiments stationed at Lucknow after the intelligjsnce of 
the Delhi outbreak had arrived, which had the wholesomie effect of 
settling turbulent spirits, though for a time only. In it he mentioned 
the namles of four men whose exemplary loyalty he earnestly 
recommended to their unfortunate brethren. The first three of them 
weite Brahmins and the good Chief thus spoke of them : — “Now 
turn to these good and faithful soldiers — Subadar Sewak Tewaree, 
Havildar Heralall Doobey, and Sephai Ramru Doobey of the 48th 
Native Infantry, who have set to you all a good example. The 
first three at once arrested the bearer of a seditious letter and brought 
the whole circumstance to the notice of superior authority.” To the 
common temptation the unfortunate 1st N. I., which was, at the 
date of the revolt, stationed at Cawnpore, yielded on the 5th June, 
1857, and marched out of the lines at about three o’Clock in the 
morning, but “before doing so (says the writer of Chambers’ History 
of the Revolt in India), the Sepoys, (most of whom were Brahmins) 
showed a lingering affection for the English officers of the regiment ; 
these officers had, for some time, been in the halfit of sleeping in the 
quarter-gnafd of the regiment, to indicate their confidence in the men ; 
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and now the men begged — ^nay forced them to go into the intrench- 
ment as a means of personal safety.” When the disarmed 26th 
Regiment of Light Infantry mutinied at Mean Meer, “the Havildar, 
Major, and Pay Havildar, and some others (Brahmins) lost their 
lives in the vain attempt to maintain order,” (vide Mofussilite, 
August 11.) “It is but too true,” says the Quarterly Review, April, 
1858, “that several faithful Sepoys were bayoneted at their guns in 
the Bailey Guard Battery (Havelock’s first relief of Lucknow) by 
the infuriated soldiers of the 78 th Highlanders who confounded them 
with other Natives : none of them offered any resistance, and one 
(afterwards known to have been a Brahmin) whose name should 
never be forgotten, waved his hand, and with the words — ‘It is all 
for the good cause ; welcome friend ! expired !’ ” — ^And where they 
were not amongst the rebels they gladly received under their pro-' 
tection any number of European fugitives that fell into their hands, 
and their conduct as peaceful villagers is throughout marked by that 
spirit of hospitality and kindness which it is their religious obligation 
to exhibit to every human being. 

An oflBcer of the 38th Native Infantry gives this elaborate 
account of Brahmin fidelity and assistance by which he, with several 
friends, passed unscathed through some of the severest struggles on 
record : — 

“Some Brahmins discovered us as they came to work, one took 
us to the village and put us in a tope (clump of trees) while he got 
us chuppaties (bread) and milk. On the way Mr. Marshall the 
auctioneer and merchant, met us. He had quitted the quarter guard 
immediately after the Colonel and me, together with three others, 
but in the morning Mashrall alone remained, and where the others 
are, alive or dead, we know not. After giving us food our Brahmin 
Mends took us over a ford of a branch of the Jumna, and concealed 
us in the long jungle grass on the other side. While there another 
came to me and said a party of fugitives like ourselves were in the 
grass at a little distance. I followed, and he led me some two miles, 
when I found a party of ladies and others concealed. The first person 
I saw was Proctor, and in my joy at seeing him, whom I had believed 
shot at the main guard, I saw no one else. After the first joy of 
meeting him, I looked about and found Mrs. Forrest, her husband 
and three girls, Mrs. Fraser (Engineers) Mr. Salkeld, Vibart and 
Wilson (Artillery.) I sent to the Colonel and Marshall, and this 
made our party 13 ; with guns and swords we thought ourselves- a 
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match for a chance strag^ing party of mutineers. The escape of 
this party from the main guard was wonderful. During the afternoon 
it was determined by Major Abbott at the Cashmere-gate to send 
what ladies were there to cantonments. There were no conveyances, 
and they were mounted on the carriages of the guns — ^who knows 
what spirit possessed our men ? — they were suddenly dislodged, and 
a murderous fire commenced on all there assembled. There was a 
rush up the ramparts into the main guard. Osborne was shot 
tlirough the thigh ; he said, I am not going to be murdered by these 
Sepoys and led the way throwing himself over the wall into the ditch 
below, otbiers followed. Mrs. Forest was shot through the shoulder, 
bt't over they went, one after another, dropping down what in 
ordinary circumstances one would say endangered life and limb, yet 
they reached the ditch, scrambled up the scarp, and the party I 
mention reached Sir T. Metcalf’s house, the servants gave them some 
beer and food, and led them to the river bank shortly before the 
house was fired. They passed such a night as we did with one- 
narrower escape. As they lay concealed some men passed and saw 
a riband or a bottle, and saying 'Oh, they have been here, evidently, 
went on.” They came to the same ford, and while concealed heard 
me described by my eyeglass, sent for me, and thus we happily met. 
We could not stay in the grass, so that evening we started, the 
Brahmins conducting us to a ford over the Jumna. We travelled 
some two or three miles up stream before reaching it. Oxir hearts 
failed, and no wonder, where ladies were concerned, as we looked 
at the broad swift river. It was getting dark, too. Two natives 
went across. We watched them anxiously wade a considerable 
portion of the river ; then their heads alone appeared above water. 
It was our only chance of life, and our brave ladies never flinched. 
It was so deep that where a tall man would wade a short man would 
be drowned. I thought it was all over when, on reaching the deep 
water with Mrs. Forest on my left arm, a native supporting her on 
the other side, we were shot down the river ; however, by desperate 
efforts and assistance by another native, we reached the bank in 
safety. I swam back once more for another of our party, and so 
ultimately we all got safe over. It was a brave feat for our ladies 
to do. We passed another wretched night, suffering fearfully from 
cold, and crouching close to each other for warmth ; there was no 
noise but the chattering of our teeth. Next morning we were dis-- 
cpjyered and led to a tope, where again the Brahmins temporarily 
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proved our friends, but they turned us out shortly afterwards with; 
news that there were sowers behind and sowers in front.” — Times, 
July, 1857. 

It appears that dangers pressed the party too closely to leave 
them time to breathe. But the Brahmins in this, as in the foregoing 
instances, were their saviours. 

“We were taken to a large Brahmin village that night and con- 
cealed in a fakeer’s hut. We were there three days, and I trust 
hereafter handsomely to reward our benefactors. While here we sent 
in a letter in French to Meerut asking for assistance. It seemed not 
to come, and from Bhekia we were taken to Hurchundpore at the 
request of an old Zemindar, who had heard of our whereabouts, and 
treated us royally.” — Ibid. 

Lieut. L. Tucker, late of the 15th Irregular Cavalry, after giving 
the details of his son’s escape from Sultanpore, thus notices the 
services of the people of a neighbouring village, whose timely -assistance 
and devotedness saved “Charlie” from imminent death : — 

“Only fancy how dreadful it was for him to be wandering about 
in the heat of Ae day, not knowing where to go and getting people 
to give him water to drink at wells, and at last drinking it out of 
little streams he was so terribly thirsty. At last about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, he asked a man whom he saw for some water and 
also if he could protect him, for he and his horse were both getting 
knocked up. The man said he would, and took him into his village 
and afterwards to his master, who lived in a native fort, and who 
was the principal person in the place ; and there Charlie stayed imtil 
the party from here went to fetch him. His escape was most pro- 
vidential, for he did not know the people about there. . Soon after 
he had reached the native’s house four others from Sultanpore arrived 
but one of them knew the way to the person who took Charlie in. 
He must be .a most noble-hearted native, for what we took it half 
ruined him. He is to have quantities of presents from Charlie, St. 
George, Henry, and I believe from Government.” — Times, llth 
Aug. 1857. 

The attentive reader wiM be struck with the thrilling interest 
of the stories of almost miraculous escapes which the fugitives from 
Delhi and other places effected in the face of but too certain death. 
But he wiU not fail to mark the under current of a generous feeling, 
not noisy but gentle, not ostentatious but sincere, springing from a 
noble desire of rendering service when most needed, to the country- 
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men of their Most Gracious Sovereign, and also from an abstract 
love of doing good for good’s sake, appearing in all offers of protec- 
tion and aid made by the peaceably disposed and humane villagers, 
counterminous to the scenes of rebellion. Ihe following lines taken 
from a narrative of the escape of Mr. S. H. Batson, Sergeon of the 
late 74th Native Infantry, instinct with so many incidents of romance 
that an English writer has been led to pronounce it not unworthy of 
Defoe, pointedly mark the affectionate simplicity and earnestness 
with which the villagers received fugitives under their protection : — > 
“I continued to run along the road towards Kumaul. I was 
again stopped by some ironsmiths who were employed in the Delhi 
Magazine, when one of them said, “Sahib, don’t fear, come with me 
to my village, and I will find you food, if you go on you wiU surely 
be murdered by the Mahomedans, who have turned out from the 
villages to rob and kill the Feringhees.” I went with the ironsmiths 
to their house, and was most humanely and kindly treated, one giving 
me a dhottee, another a cap, another some milk and native bread. 
I felt my life was safe, I was much excited and could scarcely speak, 
they gave me a cot, on which I lay down, but could not sleep. I 
told these people I was a Doctor and in consequence met with much 
greater attention. On the following morning the Chowdrie of the 
place sent for me, when the whole village assembled to see the 
“Feringhee doctor” exhausted as I was, I had to answer a multitude 
of questions put by the pleople, but finding I was perfectly acquainted 
with their religion, languages, and manners, they began to take infinite 
interest in my life and said they would protect me. While I was 
staying at this village I heard Dr. Wood of the 38th Native Infantry, 
was in a village some 5 or 6 miles off, at one Summeypore, a man 
from this village came to me and said, “Dr. Wood Sahib is in my 
village. He requires medicines, as you know all the native medicines, 
pray, tell me what should be given.” I prescribed, but I know not 
whether the medicines reached him. I alsb heard while at this 
village that Colonel Riply was lying wounded at the Ice-pit, near the 
parade ground. I persuaded the villagers that he was a great 
personage, and that if they would fake him food and water, they 
would be handsomely requited by the Government for their humanity, 
thfey took him food several days.” A few days afterwards I was in 
the village of Badree, it was rumored that aU the Feringhees of 
Meerut, Umballah and Calcutta, had been murdered, and that the 
king of Delhi had taken the Government, and that if any viUage 



concealed a Feringhee it would be death to the owner and general 
ruin. The proprietors of Badree village got alarmed at this procla- 
mation, and I was removed at night from the village to a small 
mangoe tope where I was left night and day. I was visited at night 
by some one or other of the villagers, who brought me bread and 
water in a ghurrah. I am unable to describe my feelings during 
this trying time, I was all day in the sun, in the extreme heat, and 
alone at night, when the jackals, &c., came prowling about and crying. 
It is only God and myself know, what I have endured after five days 
and nights in this tope of trees, I was again taken back to the village 
and concealed in a Bhoosa-house, I was shut in here for twenty-four 
hours ; the heat and suffocation I cannot find language to describe, 
I did not know which was the greatest misery, the tope of trees in 
solitude, or the bhoosa-kotree. A rumour now was set on foot that 
several sowars had been deputed to hunt for the Feringhees in the 
different villages and it was considered prudent that I quit Badree 
under the escort of a Fuqueer Joghee. This man. came and offered 
to convey me anywhere, that I might please, but stated that it was 
not a safe moment for me to remain where I was, I then started for 
Bursooah, where I remained the night, this Fuqueer and his friends 
dyed all my clothes, and gave me necklaces of beads (Oodrach) &c., 
to assume the garb of a Fuqueer myself. After making all prepara- 
tions to pass as a Fuqueer, I commenced my pUgrimage with him, 
he took me to several villages and passed me off as a Cashmere, 
“Dadoo Puntoe Fuqueer Jogee.” In all the villages that I passed 
I was cross questioned, but understanding their Jotish religion and 
oaths I met with every kindness, some giving me pice, others food. 
The Hindoos all expressed the most merciful feelings towards the 
Ferin^ees, while the Mahomedans could not disguise their murderous 
feelings. I was taken to a village to the house of a Sewak Dosis, 
Sunt Fuqueer Kuberee, understanding his code of religion and being 
able to recite several Kubberee kubbits, he received me in ©very 
kindness. I told him I was a Cashmere, but the sage could not 
reconcile his- mind that I was a Cashmeree with the blue eyes. He 
said your language, gesture, clothes, &c., are all complete, but your 
blue eyes betray you, you are surely a Ferin^ee. I disclosed to 
him what I was, nevertheless, as I had acquired the kubbera oaths, 
he continued to believe the same. While I was sitting at this 
Fuqueer’s place, a sepoy came saying, he had letters he was taking 
to the Umballah force that was at Rau. He did not discover 
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I was a Feringhee, but I disclosed him that I was a Doctor Sahib, 
would he take my letter to the officer commanding the force. I 
gave him a letter soliciting assistance, which he most faithfully 
conveyed, but after waiting a day in hopes of getting assistance, 
and none coming, I thought it prudent to proceed towards Meerut ; 
the beggar who had conducted me thus far, volunteered to take me 
on. Several people of this village accompanied me till we got to 
Hurchundpore, where a Mr. Francis Cohen, a Zemindar (originally 
a tussildar, in the Government employment,) resides. This old 
gentleman received me in all kindness, and showed me the certificates 
under the signature of Colonel Knyvett, Captain Salkeld, Lieutenant 
Holland, Mr. Marshal, Merchant of Delhi, and others setting forth 
that they had received every kindness from Mr, Cohen, who had 
kindly sent them on to Meerut. I then made arrangements to proceed 
to Meerut when a letter was brought from Kaykrah village to my 
address, telling me that a hundred men of the Jheend Rajah’s force, 
commanded by Captain MacAndrews, was waiting at Kaykrah to 
take me on to Rau, where the Head Quarters were.” — Times, 11th 
August, 1857. 

A Lady writing from Agra, says that when the rising at Gwalior 
took place, the fidelity of their servants only saved her husband, 
herself and family from falling into the hands of the rebels. If 
the mutiny has applied a too severe test to the loyalty ofl the people, 
it has also subjected to no less hard a trial the fidelity of domestic 
■servants. And it is gratifying to observe that the issue has been 
honorable to both parties. Had it not been for their unswerving 
attachment, we may confidently say, half the European residents 
would, eie long, have been numbered with the dead. The aid which 
.they offered, if not effectual for the purpose or adequate to the need, 
was yet too important to be forgotten by those who received it. 
While the coimtry was strewed with corpses and raging with fire- 
while despair sat upon every brow and treachery the dread of the 
hour-^one kind word — one hint to help — ^was a world of aid and 
benefit, and the value of it could be appreciated only by those who 
■felt the anger of the season. Apropos to this we may mention on 
.the authority of the Times that when two companies of Col. Troup’s 
xegiment surrounded his house to shoot him, he was warned by his 
bearer, fled through a back door, jumped on his horse and galloped 
off!'. ■ ■ 
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An OflBcer writing from Azimgurh thus describes how he and 
his party were treated by the people of Goruckpore : — 

“We were in Goruckpore on Sunday the 19th, and took up 
thence the ladies of the station, consisting of the wives of three 
Civilians and of a Captain commanding there. There fortunately, 
were only a few more than hundred in number, but they formed part 
of the 17th Regiment who had been stationed here at Azimghur, 
and had plundered the treasury and left the district. There was a 
distrust of these Sepoys, who, had they not been overawed by some 
Irregular Cavalry and some armed men belonging to a Rajah, 
would have mutinied also. At Goruckpore, through the kindness 
of the people we were supplied with wearing apparel, sufficient 
to carry on for a few days. We left, as I said, on the evening 
of Sunday, with an immense cavalcade, composed of baggage, carriers, 
carriages, sowars or Irregular Cavalry and a party of armed natives 
belonging to the Rajah. We travelled by torch light in dreadful 
confusion, as we are escaping for our lives through districts where 
the population was hostile, and where Europeans had been previously 
murdered. As yet however, we have got on extremely well, the 
escort of Irregular Cavalry, whom we feared more than an enemy 
from without, have hitherto behaved well and promise to do so.” — 
Times, 24-th August, 1857. 

The gallant brother of Gordon Cumming the Lion-hunter, gives 
the following lively account of his men’s fidelity. 

“The men say themselves they would not trust their own fathers 
now-a-days. I get on with them very well, though my jemadar is 
a capital fellow, and Bappas is invaluable. Neither of them ever 
seems to tire, they are constantly moving about among the men, 
armed with double rifles,, swords and pistols. When I was in the 
jungle, one or two of my party showed sign of warning, but the rest 
swore they would shoot down any man who attempted that kind of 
htimbug. I have raised the pay of all the police and sowars and 
have sent fifteen men to IVIhow to-day to get some muskets and 
ammunition which have been promised to me by EUiott.” — Times, 
31jt August, 1857. 

This interesting little story of the offer of assistance by a party 
of Bheels, is mixed up with a strangeness and simplicity of manner,' 
characteristic of the doings of savages on occasions when their 
hospitable feelings are called into play : — 
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“A.Bheel, who had observed what was going on, carried intelli- 
gence to the nearest town, a small place called Para, of the invasion 
by the Umghura people. Firing at the insult, a party started from 
Para to drive them away. Just as the gray of the morning appeared, 
we had the pleasure of being rescued by them, and thus did God 
raise up instruments for our delivery when death seemed near at 
hand. But had the villains not been such cowards nothing cotild 
have saved us, if they had attacked us in the night. This fresh 
party carried us to Para, and were civil enough at first, and towards 
evening, for some reason or other, they began to get very insolent 
and commenced plundering us. We saw our position had but little 
improved and vve prepared again to sell our lives as dearly as could 
be. But just as things appeared to be getting desperate, a party 
arrived from Jabua, 10 miles away, sent by the chief to our rescue, 
as soon as he had heard of our being at Para. They carried us to 
Jubua that same evening, and we reached the town early in the 
morning, having rested for some hours on the road. The young 
Chief, who is a very pleasing looking boy, of 16 or 17, received us 
very kindly. The managing authority, however, is an old lady, who 
is, I believe, grandmother to the Chief, and by her directions every 
thing that could be done for our safety or comfort was effected.” — 
Times, 3l5f August, 1857. 

Mr. J. P. Gubbins of Benares, thus brings forward prominently, 
through the medium of the Times, the conspicuous acts of loyalty 
of Rajah Soorut Sing ; — 

“Rajah Soorut Singh, a Sikh Chieftain, who was living at 
Benares under a slight surveillance at the time of the mutinies, and 
who was on intimate terms with my brother, used his exertions 
successfully to keep a company of his countrymen steady, who were 
on guard at the Mint, where all the ladies and children were collected 
and has since proved himself so brave and true that the Europeans 
have subscribed 100 1., in order to present him with a handsome set 
of fire arms.” — Times, 31^ August, 1857. 

Here is an instance of protection proffered by the peasants of 
Guraon, the interest of which is scarcely surpassed by the records 
of chivalrous gallantry of the Middle Ages, or the adventures in 
Italian and Spanish romances. Services rendered under ordinary 
circumstances, though valuable, cannot approach in importance to 
those which are offered under difficulties like the one under notice. 
Here was a young woman whose person was. coveted by the Chief 
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of the place. There was not a single European to look after her, 
but the good peasants, inspired as it were by Providence, espoused 
her innocent cause and at the risk of their lives and property, 
manfully stood in her behalf. If Mrs. Nun is still in the land of 
the living, which we earnestly hope to be the case, she should, as 
becomes her gratitude and moral sense, come forward and name the 
persons who so heroically saved her life and honor. The call is 
imperative and we trust it will be satisfied. The story is given by 
the officer to whose camp she was carried after three months of 
concealment and friendly protection. 

“I was on the picket on the 31st of July, and had come back 
from my first patrol when, on reaching one of my videttes, he told 
me that he had just passed a European woman with two children 
escorted by some natives into my picket I cantered on and overlook 
a country cart escorted by some villagers, one of whom carried a 
poor little boy about four years old on his shoulder. In the cart 
I found a nice young looking woman with a little infant. The poor 
creature seemed overjoyed to see a European face, and, in answfur 
to my queries, told me that she was the wife of a Mr. Nun, son of ^ 
the riding master of the first cavalry. Her husband was emplc^d 
in the Customs Department, at a place near Guzgaon. When the 
outbreak at Delhi took place he was in the district with Ford, of the 
Civil Service, Guzgaon went with other stations, and this unhappy 
woman was left by herself, without a European near her. tW 
instant the people of the village nearest her house heard that parties 
of Sepoys were coming in their direction, they carried off Mrs. Nun, 
with her children, and concealed them in their village. Parties of 
horsemen arrived and enquired for her, and on being told that she 
had gone off plundered and burnt her house. To make a long story 
•short, these poor fellows at the risk of their lives, kept this unhappy 
family for three months, feeding and clothing them, and burring them 
off to other villages whenever they heard of the approach of any 
parties of the mutineers. I must tell you that the insurgents offered 
IOC rupees reward for Mrs. Nun, dead or alive, but nothing would 
telm^t these simple ryots to betray their trust ; and, finally, having 
sei^lfd an opportunity, they brought them safely into camp, "nie 
jjiTOr woman spoke most gratefully of their kindness and devotion, 
and the little boy seemed to have the greatest affection for the ^ey- 
headed old map, on whose shoulder he was perched.”— r/mej, 2nd Oct, 
T857. 

2 
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The friends of Mr. William Edwards of the Bengal Civil Service, 
whose name was returned in the list of casualties, in contradicting 
the statement, thus notice his escape : — 

“The list of Casualties in your paper of this evening, copied 
from the Homeward Mail, contains the name William Edwards, 
Bengal Civil Service. The family of that gentleman have received 
letters by this mail of the 9 th and 11th of August, informing them of 
his safety, along with Mr. Probyn, of the Civil Service, and his family 
under the protection of a friendly zemindar, by whom they were kindly 
treated, when the strictest concealment was requisite.” — Times, 2nd 
October, 1857. 

A Bengal Civilian, in reporting to the Times, the condition of 
the Behar Division of the Bengal Presidency, has the following about 
Chupra and Cheybassa : — 

“There has been no outrage and no plunder- there because of 
the spirit and loyalty of Mahomedan resident, well known in those 
parts, and (hitherto) always doubted — a certain Cazy Ramzan AHee. 
He assumed the command on the departure of the Europeans, kept 
every thing quiet and loyal, and has since delivered over his charge, 
prisoners and aU, in perfect order to the returned Civilians. He and 
others similarly behaved well, you may be sure, be handsomely re- 
warded.” — Times. 

■■■:■ The details of the services of this loyal Mohomedan are given 
in the correspondence which passed between him and the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, extracts from which will be found farther on. This 
-man, in the midst of his unswerving fidelity was calumniated anony- 
mously in the public papers, but his sense of duty was so strong that 
he, regardless of the calummes, went on in his useful career which 
■has justly entitled him to the gratitude of the Government. 

Among the many valuable communications on the Indian Muti- 
nies which the Times has published, there are few which display such 
•an' acuteness and accuracy of observation, such marvellous correctness 
of fact, such faithful details of the history of the revolt, and so dis- 
passionate and thoughtful an analysis of the causes of the rebellion — 
'as the, letter written by a military Ofiicer from Umballa. In treating 
its readers with this masterly production, the Times prefaces that it 
■ is written by a “gentleman whose acquirements, experience and posi- 
'tion admirably qualify him for the work of observation and review.! 
OUr readers, we are sure, (continues the leading journal, ) will be46e|rify 
interested in the perusal of so lucid and comprehensive a memoir.” 
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Ifideed an Indian Journalist, occupying no mean position in the roll 
of journalistic fame, once suggested that if the Government contem- 
plated to give the world a history of the revolt, it should forthwith 
entertain the services of the gentleman whose eminent abilities displayed 
in that letter deservedly point him out for the work. We therefore need 
make no apology for the following from which the reader will perceive 
the exact nature of the rebellion and the position of the people in refe- 
rqpce thereto : — 

“In the evening of the day of the Delhi outbreak, the survivors 
in cantonments finding themselves gradually deserted by their men 
and without aid from Meerut, determined to fly. They had a num- 
ber of carriages of different kinds, most of them took the road to 
Kurnaul, some few that to Meerut, and they generally escaped in 
safety. Other stragglers from various quarters had more difficult and 
perilous escapes, wandering fugitives from • village, some were thus 
wandering for several weeks before they reached European relatives, 
and they endured most cruel hardships of want and weather. But 
generally the behaviour of the villagers was kind ; many sheltered 
and assisted— none actually attacked them. The Brahmin villagers 
in particular — there are a good many agricultural Brahmin villages 
scattered about that part of the country, showed them the greatest 
kindness, and gave them active protection.” — Times, 16th October, 
1857. 

The following is an extract from a letter from George Palmer, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service : — 

“I am living now in the house of the chief merchant of this town. 
It is lonely enough to have no English face to look at, or talk to, espe- 
cially in these times, but still I am very thankful that I am as well in 
health as I am, notwithstanding hard work, exposure and sun. I am 
very fortunate, too, in having my old Punjaub servant and his brother 
with me. Though at a distance from their own houses, and though 
Mossulmans, and Ihou^ subjected to every kind of temptation, they 
have served me most faithfully, and I trust them as my own, kith , and 
kin. If any thing should happen to me in these days, pray do not 
forget to do something for them. The eldest (my Zemindar) name 
is Syad Ameer, son of Sheik Rookeen-od-deene, of Kalmore, in the 
district of Gordaspore.” — Times, 9th November, 1857. 

Here is an interesting account of the good feeling and readiness 
of villagers to assist European fugitives : — 
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“We are still in a state of uncertainty and anxiety, but our hopes 
have lately been much removed by the discovery of one of the officers 
of his regiment (the 18th) Lieutenant Gowan, the Adjutant, who was 
one of the missing, a servant of his having found him concealed in some 
vUlage. He sent a letter by him to Colonel— — , at Nynee Tal, givihg 
an account of his escape, and how he got separated from the rest of 
the party after the few well-disposed Sepoys had saved them on the 
day of the outbreak. He had gone through a great deal, but expres- 
ses himself very thankful for the protection and kindness he had receiv- 
ed from some Hindus, by whom he was still secreted. He had heard 
that several Europeans were in concealment in different villages, which 
native spies and others who are friendly to the English also confirm 
and say that a Banker at Bareily has secretly supplied them with 
money.” — Ibid. 

This party of nearly thirty persons, consisting of men, women 
and children,, were protected, fed, and sheltered by a Rajah at Gopal- 
pore. The character of the service may well be imagined when we 
mention that he not only gave this protection, but with his men escorted 
the party to a place of security amidst brother Europeans : — 

“We are now with a friendly Rajah at Gopalpore on the river, 
twenty-five miles from Goruckpore ; he has promised to send us to 
Dinapore, which is distant 120 miles. I believe we are now quite 
safe, though we have been in danger, and suffered much discomfort 
and misery. Our party consists of Captain and Mrs. Reid,, and 2 
children ; Captain and Messrs. Orf arid sister, and 5 children : and 
Messrs. Thurburn and 1 child ; Captain and Mrs. Dawson and 4 
children ; Mr. and Messrs. Bradford ; Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald and 
child, and Mr. and Mrs. Hurst and child.” — Ibid. 

A letter from Captain Orr, dated Gopalpore, near Gograh, 
June 24th, mentions 

“That he and his family, with Miss Troup and the rest of his 
party who escaped from Fyzabad, had reached Gopalpore in safety, 
and expected to be at Dinapore on the 29th. They were to proceed 
• tinder the protection of the Rajah of Gopalpore, who has shown 
hhiiketf faithful to the British Government. 

■ « in . « ,|l * 

' Mrs. Black, Mrs. Goldney, and Mrs. Strahan were brought 
into Allahabad, by that noble fellow Ajeet Singh, who saw Lieutenant 
Grant and the party of 37 Europeans, who accompanied him from his 
■camp near Fyzabad.” — Ibid. 
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A writer describing the mutiny of the 17th Native Infantry at 
Azimghur, thus gives the story of the escape of the party of Europeans 
who were then at that station : — 

- “We were at breakfast, when we were surrounded by about 400 
men, armed and unarmed, and with great difficulty we escaped with 
our lives, and for 14 long and weary days, were living in a Cowshade, 
protected by the Zemindars of a large Hindu village : the people 
behaved to us with the utmost kindness, and gave us flour, dal, meat, 
&c. to exist upon.” — Englishman, 2nd July, 1857. 

A Correspondent says : — 

“I don’t know whether it will be news to you, that the undermen- 
tioned officers, ladies, &c., arrived at Dinapore on the 29th June, 
from Fyzabad. 

Captain Dawson and wife, 

„ Reid and wife, 

„ Orr and wife, 

„ Thurburn and wife, 

with (15) fifteen children, some serjeants and their wives, they were 
nearly naked, starving and suffering from Opthalmia. They had been 
for some days under the protection of Rajah Maun Sin^, who had 
treated them weU.” — Englishman, 6th July, 1857. 

Of the services of Maun Singh, which were neither few nor small, 
we have spoken in detail in another place. We would here simply re- 
mark that these did not extend to the protection and sheltering of 
European fugitives only, an assumption of which has led some oppo- 
nents of the Rajah to construe his position into a doubtful neutrality : 
his conduct is throughout marked by a complete isolation from the 
rebels and this, above all, that he cherished no sympathies for the 
cause of tfie insurgents. 

The following is from a Correspondent in the Sagour and Nerbu- 
ddah Territories, dated the 25th June : — 

“I have just heard from a person who has arrived from Benares, 
that whilst en route from Rewah to Myheeree, he saw a party of some 
twenty-five ladies and gentlemen, in a variety of costumes, from the 
elegant and simple ni^t dress, to the ordinary shooting jacket. On 
enquity, I learnt that the flying Brigade was from the direction of 
Nowgon'g and Banda. They had evidently to cut and run for it, judg- 
ing from their appearance : I understand that had it not been for the 
kind assistance of the Rewah Rajah, they would have been in a fix. 
The Rajah, I believe, has placed a large party of horse under Lieute- 
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nant Osborne, a cousin, I am informed, of Lieutenant Willoughby,, 
the officer who so gallantly blew up the Delhi Axsensd.." '-^Englishman, 
6th July, 1857 

The writer of the following was one of the fugitives from Fyza- 
bad. From his statement it appears that he and his party were 
entirely indebted for their lives to the kind exertions of Rajah Kessen- 
kissore Chand of Gopalpore and his people : — 

“After this we went on land, having met a fisherman, we found, 
out that there was a well disposed native Rajah (Rajah Kessenkissore. 
Chand of Gopalpore) not far off ; that he had there some Europeans 
under his protection. We made for this man’s place, and next day 
he gave us 25 men, and we and the other Europeans started for 
Dinapore. These Europeans had been attacked two days before by 
another Rajah, (but were defended by Kissenkissore, and they told 
us that if we had landed two days before, we should certainly have 
been murdered by the other Rajah’s people.” — Englishman, 6th July, 
1857. 

A letter from Gorruckpore, 20th ultimo, says : — ■ 

“Colonel Lennox and family are safe ; they have just left this, and 
many officers and ladies, with some of the non-Commissioned Officers, 
have pro-ceeded in safety towards Dinapore, escorted by Maun Singh’s 
own men. The country seems to be quiet. The Rajahs, almost all, 
are flocking in, with large bodies of men, to support Government, and 
we are daily expecting Nepaul troops to pass through ; a few may re- 
main to restore order.” — Englishman, 1th July, 1857. 

The following is from Ghazeepore, dated 7th July : — 

“Colonel and Mrs. Lennox have been here some days, I believe 
they are from Fyzabad. Mr. and Mrs. Bradford from the same sta- 
tion came in yesterday, having gone through many hardships, and 
had narrow escapes, he is indebted to his tussildar for having saved him 
and Mrs. B.” — Englishman, 7th July, 1857. 

Again, 

“Report says the Rajah of Lalpoorah has sent five hundred men to. 
protect the station, 50 men from the 65th left this some days ago for 
Azimghur.” — Englishman, 1th July, 1857. 

The Bengal Army is gone, but its memory is associated with not 
a few names of proved loyalty and attachment which stand in bold 
and agreeable relief to the heartless conduct of the misguided majority. 
Instances not few in number are recorded of Sepoys who, deaf to the 
persuasions and entreaties of their brethren and true to the calls 
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of duty and gratitude, became the most active agents in the salvation 
of many officers. These heroes distinguished alike by moral courage 
and physical bravery will each and all, we trust, receive the full meed 
of approbation from the future chronicler of tlie revolt and from 
the distant posterity. And a grateful government which has already 
rewarded the services of some of the faithful will not forget the nume- 
rous others who, thou^ they have not so prominently distinguished 
themselves, are yet entitled to every consideration which an unffinch- 
ing conduct, through so dreadful an ordeal as the Indian insurrection 
presented, richly deserves. Mr. Russell, the Times’s Correspondent, 
in- one of his celebrated letters from the Seat of War, very properly re- 
marks that the British Government has been “waging war against 
Hindoos and Mussulmans by the aid and with the consent of Hindoos 
and Mussulmans, just as Alexander was able to beat Porus by aid of 
his Indian allies, and no European or other State can rule in India 
without the co-operation and assistance of a large proportion, of the 
races which inhabit the vast peninsula” Thou^ the aid and fidelity 
of wealthy and influencial zemindars, allied Princes and of the people 
in and near the disturbed districts, and the quiet demeanour of the 
mass of the population, anxiously awaiting for the end of the struggle, 
which vexatiously interfered with the smooth career of their peaceful 
lives, have materially helped our rulers in overcoming this crisis, stUl 
the unswerving fidelity of particular men of every re^ment was of 
no ordinary service. Coupled with the fact that though by blood 
and position these faithful men are kinsmen and companions of those 
who raised the standard of revolt, yet they have remained true 
to their salt, their allegiance has been made doubly sure by acts 
which no hypocricy would condescend to, and which no motives short 
of sense of duty and gratitude could lead to. They have been also" 
especially valuable as they have served reliable guides in many 
instances from the circumstance of their having attended the councils 
of ‘mutiny, and having conversed with the feelings and motives of 
their unfortunate brethren, without of course participating in theit 
plots. The following is a prominent instance of services of the kind 
imder comment : — 

“That there are some good and loyal men in every Regiment, 
I will admit, and the following little incident that has just occur- 
red, will prove, I think, that the 73rd has one man at least true to 
his salt. Lieutenant Dandridge, who is the adjutant of the Regiment, 
sent up one of the Sepoys, an old Brahmin, in charge of his wife 
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and property. This man was invited by some of the Hindu Native 
officers, attached to our Sebundees, to dine with them ; which 
invitation was accepted^ and the Brahmin of the 73rd, dined with 
them. In the course of the after-dinner conversation, some sedi- 
tious talk was entered upon as I have heard to the following effect : — 
That these native officers wished some others would join them in 
exterminating the Europeans, that they were but few themselves, 
and that the men of their corps would never join them, would 
rather assist the Europeans than otherwise. After this dinner was 
over, the Brahmin of the 73rd went straight off to the adjutant of 
the Depot and reported the matter fully, and, yesterday these fellows 
were seized, a Court of Enquiry was immediately held, the result of 
which I have not yet learned, further than they are all there kept 
close prisoners in three different places, two of them under an 
European ^ard, and the third in the guard of his own lines. The 
old Brahmin should be rewarded.” — Englishman, 1th July. 

Numerous instances have transpired of such good men and true 
assisting their European Officers under difficulties before which 
ordinary humanity would most probaibly sink. Some of these the 
reader will meet with as he will proceed. En passant we may. mention 
here that when the mutiny at Fyzabad occurred. Captain Lennox 
and others were enable through the fidelity of two' friendly Sepoys, 
to effect their escape to the seat of a kind chieftain after a series 
of adventures the most serious and thrilling. 

A letter from Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, dated 4th July, says ; — 

“The only officers who have bestirred themselves to any purpose, 
are the Magistrate and his assistant, the latter gentleman ^ing 
particularly energetic and public spirited. Nor I must omit to 
mention the praiseworthy conduct of our second Principal Sudder 
Ameen who, at a great expense, entertained as guests, for several 
days, a large number of Planters assembled here for the protection 
of the Station, while those who had invited them for that purpose, 
held themselves aloof, and exhibited their usual amount of illiberal 
^de, obtuseness of judgment and narrow-minded parsimony.”-— 
Englishman, 10th July, 1857. 

We extract with pleasure the following two paragraphs from the 
Englishman : the betoken a zeal for service to the British Govern- 
ment only surpassed by the effects achieved : — 

“The Rajah of Keroula has issued a proclamation, war ning his 
subjects, under penalty of death, not to join or assist the rebels, but 
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to fight with fidelity ■under European Officers, whenever they may be 
called upon to do so.” — Englishman, the 15th July, 1857, 

The reader will not overlook the importance ot the service, 
noted below, because the intelligence is conveyed in two brief 
lines : — 

“The Maharajah of Rewah* has supplied Lieutenant W. Osborne 
with a detachment for the protection of Mirzapore.” — Ibid. 

The following is from Secunderabad, dated 5th July : — 

“Shumshaool Oomrah is, I believe, his (the Nizam’s) chief 
adviser, and a right good one ; he is well affected towards us, he will 
take good care in company with Salaar Jung that the Nizdm is not 
tainted with any evil counsels. The minister most certainly desfcrves 
some substantial mark of regard from the British Government, for 
to him only we are indebted for the hitherto quiet keeping of the 
city. Wherever disorder has been inclined to raise its head, the Arabs 
have been slipped, and the instigators apprehended and punished. It 
is premature in these days of doubt and uncertainty to commit ones- 
self to say too much, but unless any thing very unlooked for occiirsi 
I think we may felicitate ourselves in having passed the crisis.” — 
Englishman, 11 th July, 1857. 

We entirely concur with the writer of the above in the praise 
he accords to the English-educated Minister of the Nizam. We 
have dwelt at length in another place on the distinguished talents, 
unflinching courage and sterling statesmanship which he has displayed 
throu^out the crisis in Hydrabad. 

A letter from Meerut, dated the 20th June, says : 

“AH the Sirsa Europeans, with the poor Captain Hillard, and 
another officer who placed blind confidence in the savage natives, 
were obliged to flee from that place on the 30th of last month, and 
reached Putteeallah on the 12th instant. They were kindly treated 
by the Mohar'ajah, who immediately on their arrival, procured clean 
clothes for them all, they having had the one suit of clothes on from 
the day of their escape to that on which they arrived at Putteeallah. 

Were it not for the noble way in which the Maharajah acted, they 
would never have been able to have made their escape from the Sirsa 

■*The position of the Rajah ■was peculiarly critical from almost the 
commencement of the mutiny, but with a courage, resolution, and judg- 
ment not common among Oriental princes, nursed on the lap of luxury, 
he passed through the crisis ■with honor to himself and advantage to the 
British Government.— Compiler. 
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district. From Putteeallah two of the party made a run into* 
Umballah, to consult the Commissioner of that place on certain 
matters, and returned to Putteeallah again, from which place they 
were preparing to start, accompanied by their companions in danger, 
and the Maharajah’s Forces for Sirsa.” — Mofussilite, quoted by the 
Englishman. 

To this excellent ally of the British Government ' the success 
before Delhi throughout the memorable seige which the Times 
characterizes as having broken the neck of the revolt, is in no small 
measure indebted. We have reviewed his services more fully in a 
separate place. 

The following is a curious piece of romance not rare in the 
events of this memorable insurrection : — 

“The Juldah Rajah, who was imprisoned at Hazareebaugh for 
14 years, was liberated by the Sepoys ; he made his way home, 
collected some 800 men and stopped the Sepoys, who were making, 
off with the Poorooliah treasure 108,000 Rupees. It is not known 
if the Sepoys made a fight for it, but it is asserted the Rajah holds 
the money for the Government.” — Englishman, 11th August, 1857. 

The following is from Govindpore, dated the 23rd August : — 

“On the 29th Instant a detachment of Seikhs, with an officer, 
halted at the Govindpore encamping ground. They are, I am told 
by the officer in command, going to Gyah, and will remain there 
until further orders. The Zemindar of Punchkote is, in this critical 
period, helping the Government, and has sent about 70 Sowars and 
some Sepoys to put down the disturbances at Manbhoom, where 
depredation is the order of the day. 

The Rajah of Serakelah has saved the treasure of Singbhoom by 
his own men and has applied to the Bengal Government for 2,000 
Rupees to raise and equip a Regiment to preserve peace on the 
Southwest Frontier. — Englishman, 26th August, 1857. 

A correspondent in the vicinity of Patna, says among other 
things : — 

“That Shah Koibuooddeen has proposed to place a body of 
cavalry at the service of Government.” — Englishman, 29th August, 
1857. 

The following is anent the aid which the troops present at the- 
Barrielly skirmish received from the neighbouring villagers : — 
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“We then went on tiU about 10 P.M., when half was called, some 
charpoys were got from a neighbouring village, as well as some food 
and water for the horses, we loosened their girths, which must have 
been a great relief to them, and having got men to hold our horses, 
we laid down to rest, with the intention of taking a nap for two or 
three hours but we had not been there an hour when it was. 
determined to go on, so we mounted again.” — Ibid. 

If military revolutions are ever famed for levelling all dis- 
tinctions of rank and fortune and forestalling all the sufferings of ' 
indigence and helplessness, the Sepoy outbreak has formed no . 
exception .to the universal rule. If it has occasioned a loss of life 
and blood unequalled in the annals of British India, it has entailed 
a loss of property equally unprecedented. In an uncorttrolled play 
of the impulses of a Pretoriari body like the Bengal Army, the 
marauding and predatory habits of the Goojur and other tribes of 
professional plunderers were naturally called into action, and the 
results, as was expected, have been quite distracting. It was then 
that the collected scoundrelism of the jails, the feelings of which had 
been long pent up under an effective Prison discipline, found a 
licensed vent to spread destruction over the country. It converted 
the crusade of the Sepoys against Europeans and Christians into a 
crusade against the wealth and property of the land holders. . Thus 
every man, whether European or Native, under any circumstances 
calculated to awaken suspicion, was a prey to its rapacity. Hence* 
during the most gloomy period of the crisis streams of fugitives, shorn 
of the last farthing and destitute of every earthly possession poured 
forth into this City, to awken the sympathy of the people. ■Fellow-' 
feeling and benevolence, without any loss of time, led the dtuens- 
to band together and to raise voluntary contributions among them- 
selves for the support and relief of the sufferers. And the Natives 
with their wonted liberality joined the movement. Persons in all 
ranks and stations of life have equally, each according to his own 
means contributed in aid of the Relief Fund. An organized Com- 
mittee has been formed to employ the fund to its legitimate purposes, 
and it numbers four Native Gentlemen among its members. In 
distributing the aid of the fund the European portion of the Com- 
mittee has limited it to Christian sufferers only, but the Native 
Members have, notwithstanding this invidious and unjust distinction, 
lent their active and cordial co-operation to the working out of this 
benevolent scheme, Princely contributions have been received from 
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many Indian Princes and Chieftains, and altogether the amount of 
indegenous Indian aid forms a quite respectable sum and not un- 
worthy of the fame of Hindoostan. In some instances too the 
princely donationsi of Indian Potentates have been respectfully 
refused, and a moderate sum at the suggestion of British Residents 
has been accepted. The following is a case in point : — 

“We learn from the Madras papers, that the Rajah of Travancore 
has offered the sum of thirty thousand rupees to the fund for the relief 
of the sufferers by the Mutinies. The resident accepted only 5,000 
five thousand.” — Englishman, 5th Sept., 1857. 

The services of this Rajah were . considerable and they will be 
found fully described in our extracts from the Parliamentaty papers 
on the Indian Mutinies. 

“A letter from Singhbhoom, dated 2nd instant, mentions that 
the Rajah of Serakelah kept all quiet and peaceable in that quarter. 
All workmen had returned to their labor, and it was evident that 
the natives were now beginning to think that the British would stiU 
reign supreme in India as heretofore.” — Englishman, 11th Sept., 
1857. 

A party from Cawnpore was thus protected and taken care 
of by a nei^boujing Rajah : — 

“When he had gone about 6 miles, firing on both sides ceased, 
and soon after we were hailed by some natives on the outside, who 
asked us to come on shore, and said that they would take us to their 
Rajah who was friendly to the English. We gave ourselves up and 
were taken six miles in land to the Rajah who treated us very kindly, 
giving us clothes and food. We stayed with him for about a month 
as he would not let us leave, saying that the roads are unsafe. At 
last he sent us off on the 29th July to the right bank of the river 
to a zemindar of a village who got us a hackery,” — Ibid. 

The following is taken from an account of the mutiny at 
iColapore : — 

“Government and the Eurc^ean Society of Kolapore have much 
reason to thank the Sowars of the Southern Marhatta Irregular horse 
for their bravery, gallantry and fidelity. One of the native officers 
of the horse has been promoted to the highest grade of Commissioned 
Cffleer, and a trooper to the highest rank of non-commissioned. 
Captain Kerr has been thanked by the Kolapore authorities, and we 
ttlist that Government will not forget the deep debt they owe him. 
It is satisfactory to know that the Rajah of Kolapore lent Colonel 
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Mau^am three guns to try and breach the walls of the enemies^ 
position* They were two hundred years old, and the shot only a 
third of the calibre, hence useless. 200 rounds were fired, but all 
to no purpose. The Rajah and all the country are loyal.” — Bombay 
Telegraph and Courier, quoted by the Englishman, 

A letter dated Fort Agra, the 4th of September, says : — 

“We have secured the co-operation of a loyal zemindar, who is at 
the head of a force of well disposed natives, including 2,000 horse, 
and the writer adds that we may now safely calculate the chances 
of success of the rebels in this quarter to be very small.” — English- 
man, 19th September, 1858. * 

The following is a marked instance of the promptness and 
alacrity with which Native in aU parts of the country have come for- 
ward to assist Government with men and money at this unparalleled 
crisis, both political and financial : 

“ Small notes from one Rupee to five, have been issued by the 
Superintendent, we however have been more fortunate ; no such expe- 
dient was found necessary here, for Lord William Hay has filled the 
treasury of Simla from the purses of the Ranahs and Rajahs of the 
Hills, also from those of the Bunneahs and Mohajuns of the Bazar. 
These have all been called upon to lend their superfluous cash to 
Government on interest. This demand of course is not compulsory,, 
still those who respond to the call willingly and liberally, will thus 
prove their friendship to Government and may expect favor in times 
to come. The Bunneahs of the Nalaghur Bazar, have contributed 
8,000 Rupees. The Ranah of Bulson, the senior chieftain (the head 
of five generations now living) took the lead in forwarding the assis- 
tance. The Rajah of Sirmoor and Kilmoor, almost aU the minor 
chiftains, have likewise added to our public purse, as was the case 
during the Cabul campaign.” — Englishman, 25th September, 1857. 

We extract the following passages from the painfully interesting 
narrative of Lieutenant Jackson, 12th Regiment Native Infantry, 
regarding the escape of a Nowgong party after leaving Churrutpore : 

“ On leaving Mahobah, as abovementioned, it had been our inten- 
tion to have halted at a village named Muddunpore (Chutterpbre) but. 
owing to the badness of the roads, and our being greatly incommpd^ 
with some ten or twelve carts (mostly containing the families of the 
Drummers, &c. We only found ourselves at sun-rise, on the tdidmliig 
of the 18th, at the village of Joorah (Mahola), where we hilled 
the day. . Shortly after our arrival, we were joined by Mr. Corn, 
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lector at Mahobah, who brought with him one thousand Rupees, 
which had been lent us by the Rajah of Chircurrah, and with money 
the native officers and men with us were paid up in full fop the month 
of May, 1857, in the course of the day, 

“ That night, the 20th, just at sunset, we arrived at a village on 
the road from Allahabad to Banda, which turned out to be the only 
one which we had seen, which had not turned out against us directly 
we were seen. We were treated with great kindness and on the mom- 
.ing of the 21st, again set off, having two guides to show us the way 
to Kallinuggur, where we had been advised to go to and thence to 
Nagode. 

“A little before sunset we most fortunately arrived amongst some 
other villagers, eight in number, who had determined to stick by each 
other, and remain faithful to the Government. Had we not thus pro- 
videntially fallen amongst friends at this moment, we could not have 
held out much longer as my horse was scarcely able to get along, as 
-we must have come that day, I should say, forty-five miles, and a 
.great deal of the distance at a hard gallop. We were treated most 
:hospitably ; the next day, the 22nd, removed to ^ stronger and a larger 
village from whence I despatched a letter, to the Ranee of Ajeegurh, 
requesting protection, which was immediately granted, and we arrived 
■at that place a distance of about 10 or 12 miles on the 23rd, being 
guarded on our way by matchlock-men provided from the viUage we 
, had been 'Stopping at. At Ajeegura we remained till the morning of 
the 28th June, as Mr. Kurschoff was unable to stand from fatigue, and 
. both ourselves and horses required rest. On the 28 th, we started for 
Nagode, the Ranee of Ajeegurh having lent us elephants, and arrived 
there on the 29th June, 1857.” — Englishman, 28th September, 1857. 

The following passages are taken from an account of the experi- 
■ ences of the second party that fled from Nowgong, and which separated 
•:from the main body on their taking the Banda road, by G. Langdale, 
late derk.to Captain P. G. Scott, 12th N. I. Station Staff and ip charge 
Military treasure chest, Nowgong : — 

“ I had scarcely become resigned to my fate, when a man came to 
; jne as a Rajah’s messenger, with an invitation to go to him,. I was 
' completely unprepared for such good fortune, and availed myself 
•■-of it, most hopefully. The Rajah of Loogasic treated me very kindly, 
Jj© asked numerous questions about the mutiny at Nowgong, and 
.seeinefl very solicitous for the safety of the officers. He enquired if 
.tany of ..them had beep killed, but I had to state my inability to satisfy 
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any of his enquiries respecting the mutiny, through the circumstances 
under which I had been obliged to escape. He ordered me some food 
and directed his servant to have me accominodated for the liight in 
a house in the village, particularly desiring no one to be allowed to 
molest me. He sent for me next morning to say that he was about 
to write to Major Kirke at Chutturpose and intended sending a spy 
to Nowgong, to see if the mutineers had deserted the place. 

“ On the night of the third day, we left Mohubba to go Killen- 
gar. Our first march was to the village of Jorai. Here we met Mr. 
Kame, the Assistant Magistrate of Hameerpore, who brought us 
1,000 rupees, which had been lent by the Rajah of Chirkanee. ’ 

“ The report about the villagers of Kubrai intending to assault us 
was evidently intended to drive us away, but I cannot explain by 
whom it was raised, probably the Sepoys tired of their work, promp- 
ted it. At all events I was told they advised the officers to leave. 

“ Some device must have been at the bottom, for the report tur- 
ned out quiet false. We remained at that village for twelve or thirteen 
days, being supplied with food by the natives, but as the supply was 
very scanty, we used to get diet prepared for ourselves by the Bhut~ 
toriwa, or man in charge at the Serai where we put up. 

'‘After being turned out of Rubrai we bent our course in the 
direction of Mitown, on the way to Banda, we reached that village 
at six in the evening and were treated by the villagers with exceeding 
compassion, they met us on entering the village, led us into it, asking 
the usual questions and provided food and charpoys (Native beds). 
We asked the zemindar to allow us to remain four or five days, they 
hospitably answered, “stay as long as you like.” The zemindars ex- 
tended their kindness even to making us up a suit of clothes each, 
and presenting blankets to every one of us ; the very Bunneas (grain 
^dealers) who are proverbially a hard-hearted race, supplied us with 
grain and flour by turns, some of the people gave tobacco graituitously 
also, our small party being quite unanimous about the unadvisability 
of proceeding to Banda, owing to the accounts we heard of the murder 
of Europeans there, I wrote to Major Ellis, Political Assistant of 
Bundlecund, soliciting assistance to enable us to reach Nagode. The 
zemindars gave a messenger one rupee to convey this letter, and he 
returned in ten days, with a note for me from Captain Sc6tt; and a 
native letter to the zemindars from Mr. Ellis, promising them a future 
reward for thdr care of us. We left Motown after a stay of nearly 
a month, on the 12th August, with a guard of fifty men for our 
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tection to Nagode. Reaching Gowrecher, a distance of fifteen miles, 
we were pressed to pass some time there by Rajah Dhur, the Jagadar 
•of that place. His invitation was so cordial, that we could not doubt 
his good-wiU by a refusal, and his subsequent liberaUty induced us to 
stay there for seventeen days, during which he sent to Banda for tailors 
to make us some clothes, and cloth to make them of ; he also sent 
for plates, tumblers, basins, &c. for our use. "^The man despatched 
was unsuccessful, through a quarrel that had arisen between the 
Nawab of Banda and Dawa Saheb, the Kamdar of the Ranee of 
Ajeeghur, a neighbouring territory. 

“ The only thing the servant brought from Banda was shoes, which 
were too large for us and had to be returned. The Rajah munificently 
instructed his people to provide us with every thing wc desired, irres- 
■ pective of any reference to him. We left him with many expressions 
or our gratitude on the 28th August, 1857. He provided the females 
in our Company with his palkees, and mounted us on an elephant.” — 
Englishman, the 2nd October, 1857. 

From a letter received from Chuprah we have the following 
intelligence, dated 30th September. It will be seen that though the 
Rajahs were, as the? Ccwrespondent writes, unequal to Mahomed 
Hossein in strength, they were not wanting in zeal or devotion. We 
must look more to intentions than to effects, and it is sufficient for 
our purpose that good feeling for the British Government predominated 
among the greater and best part of the population, and that that feel- 
ing was not unfrequently put to active demonstration, though under 
considerable difficulties and sometimes to positive disadvantage : — 

“To day I believe the -Nogowies Rajah marches to join his forces 
with the Gopalpore Rajah, when, with about 10,000 men, they go 
to attack Mahomed Hussien in Gorruckpore ; but with their undisci- 
plined troops I fear they will not have much chance against the Oud© 
people, especially if they have any irregular Cavalry with them, which 
reports of spies say some 40 or 50,000 ; and if these ^jahs get licked, 
they will be worse off than before, as Mahomed Hussien will then send 
out troops to attack their houses and we shall have the rebels close 
^enough to us. The Tumkoi Rajah had a visit froni Puddrora Tossil- 
dar. He was ready wth the Baboos to attack him, but as he had 
oiily 40 peons' with him and was civil, they let him alone. Young 
Nicholson writes; that the Bansee Rajah had been severely repriman- 
ded, by Mahomed -Hussein for having assisted the Saheb logues to get 
away, and ;a hurkura of the Bansee Rajah came to Niclmlson, and 
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told him the Rajah had written to him of his danger, that he had 
better leave the district for a while, but that this letter had been inter- 
cepted by Mahomed Hussien ; this Mahomed Hussien also wrote to 
the Tumkoi man to know why he allowed a Saheb to remain in his 
Elaka ? The Rajah replied the Saheb was doing no harm and was 
merely a ghrihust, collecting in his crops, altogether the Tumkoi man 
has taken every care of Nicholson and Bubnowlee.” — Englishman, 6th 
October, 1857. 

A writer from Jubbulpore, says : — 

“I forget now if I told you in my last that Dumah had been 
made to the care of the Punnah Rajah, who is faithful to our Govern- 
ment and has ample resources for proving a most worthy ally.” — Ibid. 

The following is from the narrative of the escape of an ofl&cer, 
dated Erinpoorah, 29th August : — 

“ A few Sepoys also covered me with their pieces, I called out, 
what, are you all against me? Then some troopers rose up, and 
got round my horse, and I took refuge in the Wurdu Major’s house, 
.and immediately sent off the two serjeants, who with their wives and 
five children, were foolishly attempting an escape on foot. Three Resil- 
dars, about forty troopers, now swore to protect or fall with me and 
I could have at this moment ridden off, but could not leave the wretch- 
ed women and children, about whom no one seemed to care. 

On the third day as I have' said they marched, the cavalry riding 
round me, I had the satisfaction of seeing the women, Serjeants and 
children safely in the’ hands of a vakeel of the Rajah. 

From Abboo the people have been most kind, sending me clothes, 
tobacco, and so on. 

The name of the ResUdar who saved me, is Abbas Ali, and I 
hope he may escape. I have written to the General Commanding and 
•Political Agent in Marwarfa, to try and. save this brave man, -.he is in 
danger, and is almost a prisoner, but having a strong party in the 
cavalry, they can’t do him any harm, without injuring their own 
: cause.” — Ibid. 

The following is an extract from a letter from Rewah, dated 
27th September : — 

“ As I wrote you, an incipient rebellion took place when the force 
was moving to attack the first lot of mutineers. An express was sent 
to the Rajah to come, teUing him that by his following our Agentfs 
advice, it tnight be nipped in the bud. The officers were withdrawn 
.from the force, that they might not be mixed up with internal dissen- 
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sions,' unless their services were applied for by the Rajah. Out came 
• the Rajah and not withstanding great opposition froni his bad advisers, 
and we soon had things square. The Rajah then went to Jahajee, 
■ re-collected the force, inspected it, saw it march down the ^auts and 
then returned to Rewah.” — Englishman, lAth September, 1857. 

The following is from Bubnoulee, 50 miles west of Gorruckpore, 
dated 7th October : — 

“The Rajahs of Gopalpore, Sudasee, Bunsee, Mujhoulee, and 
Tumkhoome constitute a Punchait. They are ready and willing to 
- drive out the Chuckledar, but require British bayonets to lead the 
way, and inspire confidence. 

I am, you will observe, nigh the scene of action, being only 50 
, miles west of Gorruckpore, but as yet I have not quitted my post 
for a day, and have been enabled to keep my own, owing, in no small 
. degree, to the good feeling existing between the factory zemindars and 
:the staunch and loyal behaviour of Kunj Bahadur, the Rajah of Sum- 
.phoo, who deserves every praise for the measures he has hitherto 
taken,, to preserve order in his Elaka.” — Englishman, \5th October, 
1857. 

The following is from a narrative of an escape from Delhi : — 

“About midni^t the Rajah of Bullubghur came down and told 
us 50 sowars were after us, and advised us to change our clothes with 
oUr servants and get on to his fort as soon as we could, and he would 
‘try to protect us, whilst he went down and made all quiet. He sent 
a sowar out to meet tis near the fort, and .after' waiting some time he 
, returned, and we galloped into the fort, and were concealed ; imme- 
diately after,' down came some 50 sowars at a hard gaUop, who were 
•tcfid we had gone on ; they then dashed on, and we after a nap were 
’ sent on to a village, about six miles, in bullook carts used by women 
escorted by the Rajah’s brother-in-law, where we remained five days 
in a small room at the top of the house, with only one small window 
and door. We started at night on camels, sent by the Rajah of 
BuUub^ur under charge of a faithful man. We went down by the 
’side of the Muttra road, passing around all the villages, until we came 
to the village of Euran, when our Camel-driver drove to the front and 
-took IT'S into the village, which we founded blockaded by a cart and 
“were obliged to turn back ; four got out safe, but he with Mr. Ben, 
-lemaiiied behind. 

T got up and staggered off, very weak from loss of blood ; I this 
'tee'tdok ahdtiiCT road and came on a party of armed men who cok- 
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1 versed together/ when they made signs for me to be off, and he offered 

to take me to a well to get water and was very kind in trying to pick 
a clear path for my shoeless feet and help me along> 

Two villagers then came up and told me that two Sahib logues 
were gone to -the next village, they gave me some water at a thresh- 
ing station and showed me into the village when I found Messrs* 
Spencer and Cummings unhurt ; the former kindly watched my wounds. 
They had offered the head man 500 rupees each to take them to 
Agra. After a long parley he refused to take them, but took their 
guns and 300 Rupees. We then received a note from Mr. Michell 
to follow the messenger and join him at a friendly village, two miles 
off, where he remained till evening, when our guide said it would be 
better to go on six miles farther to a large village able to protect us, 
and they did for eight or nine days, though threatened by Marattahs 
with an attack, 

P. S. — Michell obtained from the Rajah of Bullubghur all the 
horses except one and the loan of two hundred rupees, before we left 
Hadul, which was a great assistance.” — Mojussilite^ September 19th, 
1857, quoted by the Englishman, 

It is impossible to over-estimate this service, but this Rajah being 
suspected of subsequent misconduct, was most brutally hanged. The 
State trials consequent to the Indian mutiny have few parallels in 
history for vindictiveness and hasty judgment. An European Corres- 
pondent of the Eglishman, compares the Punjab officials to the Dantons 
and Robspierres of the memorable French Revolution, and says that 
the cruelties committed by them on pretence of the revolt, do not 
faU short of the horrors of the ignobly famous Black Hole of Serajood- 
dowlah.* But whatever may be the character of the Punjab Officials, 
they do not surpass the North West Officials in this respect The 
single instance of the Rajah of Bullubghur sufficiently destinguishes 
their disposition and doings, :If others have the glory of recommend- 
ing the policy of repression and co-ercion, they cannot match the 
glory of those who stamped their peculiar genius upon its execution. 
Assurances have been repeatedly put forth that the protection of a 
single European would counter-balance all subsequent sins of omission 
and commission, but in the face of these assurances and in the presence 
of stubborn facts of aid and protection offered by the Rajah of Bullub- 
ghur, he was not deemed by the North West Officials worthy of par- 

’^The details of the Punjab Black Hole will be given in a subsequent 
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don or of a punishment lighter than that of beheading. The future 
historian will not fail to see that his blood rests on the head of his 
judges. And we can scarcely conceive what posterity will think of 
the policy practised at such an emergency towards people who, what- 
ever their subsequent conduct, will be known in history as saviours 
of Europeans. This serves to only embitter their affections, and deeper 
the difference of race. 

The following is from Bhagulpore, dated 18th instant : — 

“ Lieutenant Rennie was saved by. two Havildars, who brought 
him into Bhagulpore in a native marriage dooly which they hired, one 
man having forty rupees about his person. Poor Rennie was so over- 
powered from fatigue and hunger, that he could scarcely crawl, he had 
wonderful escapes, as the shots were flying in all directions. 

“ Mr. Gregor Grant was two days without food, on the third day 
he got to a village where they gave him some parched gram, ookrak 
moree and milk, he was very thankful for that. Shortly after he had 
been there, he heard that his kidmutghar was bidding in the village ; 
he sent for him, and they got a dooly, as poor G. was unable to walk,, 
having a large bit of flesh taken off the sole of his foot, he had only 
his night clothes, no shoes, or socks, in fact what he had on was only 
left to him. He lost his fine horse and elephant, his clothes &c., were 
burnt, but all those things were nothing compared to his life being 
saved. He travelled in a covered dooly as his kidmutghar’s wife, and 
came by a circuitous route ; at the villages they heard the head quar- 
ters also mutinied, and killed some officers, so he says, he was in a 
dreadful state of mind, fearing he would be killed if caught, but he 
got into the station all safe, through the interposition of a kind Pro- 
vidence.” — Englishman, 23rd October, 1857. 

Here is an instance of right feeling for a right object : — 

“The residents of Bhaugulpore have subscribed eight hundred 
Rupees to Havildars Daria Singh and Thtkoor Dhobey of the 32d Na- 
tive Infantry for saving the life of their Officer, Lieutenant Rannie, 
when the detachment of the Regiment at Deoghur broke out into 
mutiny.” — Englishman, 4th November, 1857. 

Extract from a letter from Mr. J. W. Sherer, dated Cawnpore,. 
3rd November, supplied by Government : — 

“The Gwalior contingent, to the best of my information, have 
not advanced beyond Jaloun. The main body of the defeated (in 
the Futtehpore affair), passed through the Ghatunpore Purgunnah 
to-day, but throu^ the firmness of Beharry Singh and others, to whom 
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I have made over the Purgunnah, they were not permitted to commit 
outrages, and indeed whenever they straggled in small bodies, were 
themselves attacked.” — Englishman, \0th Nov., 1857. 

The following is the petition of the Rajah of Wunurputty, volum- 
teering his services and men in aid of the British Government for 
the Suppression of the Mutiny : — 

“ To THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE GOVERNOR GENE- 
RAL OF INDIA IN COUNCIL.” 

&c., &c., &c., 

May it please your Lordship, 

I the undersigned Rajah of Wunurputty, beg most respectfully 
to approach your Lordship with this humble address, earnestly hoping 
that it may meet with your favorable consideration. 

With the deepest anxiety and horror have I heard and read of the 
barbarous and atrocious deeds of the mutineers of the Bengal Presi- 
dency ; and their cold blooded and deliberate proceedings are of such 
a nature as to Stamp them with infamy and brutality unknown in the 
histories of the most savage and uncivilized nations. Hence my sym- 
pathies towards the British have been roused, and my wrath against 
the rebels has been kindled ; so that if the offer herein made is accepted, 
I am resolved to revenge the atrocities committed on the subjects of 
the Crown of En^and with an unsparing hand. 

I beg to assure your Lordship in Council of my loyalty, affection 
and attachment to the British Government, to whose kind and pater- 
nal protection I owe my life, my liberty, my safety and my all, and 
it would be disloyal in me not to tender my services at this painful 
crisis to aid in quelling the disturbances and in destroying and dispell- 
ing the mutineers. On a former occasion 1 proposed to go to the 
Crimea with a force to join the allied armies against the Russians, bht 
the proposal was declined by Lord Dalhousie, on the score that the 
force was ample, and that my services were then not required. Per- 
mit me to refer your Lordship in Council to the Governor General’s 
letter No. 122, dated Ootacamund, 21st April, 1856. 

With all due submission I take the liberty to intimate to your 
Lordship in Council, that I am resolved and prepared to start and 
join the English Army before Delhi, where the mutiny is concentrated, 
and to bring with me two complete Regiments of Infantry, one of 
Cavalry, and one Company of Artillery, which shall form a brigade 
under my command. I am well aware that my presence wHi unques- 
tionably inspire the men with valour and confidence not easily to be 
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shaken or intimidated. The body I intend raising, shall consist chiefly 
of Hindoos of my country, Seiks, Beloochees, &c. If your Lordship 
in Council should be pleased to acquiesce in the proposal how offered, 

I beg that the necessary instructions may be forthwith issued to the 
British Authorities, to afford me all the facilities I need towards the 
achievement of my design, and that preparations be made for the 
embarkation of my troops with the least practicable delay. 

It may not be irrelevant here to inform your Lordship, that the 
country of Wunurputty and its dependencies in the Hyderabad, Deccan,, 
were held by ancestral and hereditary right and succession for nearly 
six centuries and that since the treaty between His Highness the 
Nizam’s Government and that of the British, the country has been 
more firmly established and greater security has been extended to life,, 
property and freedom throughout my country. It is a source of unboun- 
ded joy and gratification to learn that the friendship, alliance and 
good feeling existing between the English and H. H. the Nizam have 
been unshaken and undisturbed, and the series of years that has revol- 
ved, tends incontestably to prove that the object of the treaty has been 
realized, matured and confirmed. H. H. the present Nizam, H. E. 
Salar Jung Bahadur, the Dewan than whom the State has never had a 
more equitable and able Minister, and all the leading noblemen of 
Hyderabad Deccan, are well affected towards the British Rule in India, ‘ 
and are deeply interested in their welfare, success and prosperity. 
They view with disgust and abhorrence the conduct and proceedings 
of the rebels, and can in no mander justify tliem from whatever cause 
they may have originated'. I can speak from experience, that when 
required, the Hyderabad Deccan, is ready to put forth its colossal 
power in action against the insurgents and to crush the very name 
of mutiny. 

In concluding this address I beg to assure your Lordship in 
Council, that we Hindoos and all the British Subjects in the Hyderabad 
Deccan, are deeply indebted to Colonel Davidson, British Resident, 
for the security of our lives, property and persons, owing solely and 
chiefly to his unwearied exertions and to the timely and suitable pre- 
parations he has made to meet any .outbreak or rising, and we repose 
the utmost confidence in his judgment and prudence, and in all the 
plans and measures he has been pleased to adopt at this dreadful and 
critical juncture. 

With sentiments of respectful submission, &c., &c. 

Englishman; 20th November, 1857.] • - 
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From 


No. 4282. 


G. F. EDMONSTONE, Esquire, 

Secretary to the Government of India, \ 

To "■ 

His Hiqhness W. RAMASWAR BULVENT BHYREE 
BAHADUR, 

Rajah of Wunurputty, 

Dated Fort William, list October, 1857. 

Sir, 

I have received and laid before the Right Honorable the Gover- 
nor General in Council, your letter to the address of His Lordship, 
dated the 12th ultimo, praying to be allowed to render the British 
Government some Military aid in quelling the present insurrection in 
its dominions. 

2. In reply I am directed to acquaint you that. His Lordship in 
Council feels assured that your Highness’s troops would, if called into 
the field, do excellent service. But the retaking of Delhi, and the 
arrangements that have been made for punishing the mutineers in all 
directions, renders it unnecessary for the Government to accept the 
aid of your troops. The Governor General in Council desires me, 
however, to express to you the thanks of the Government for your' 
offers, and its approbation of your feelings of loyalty, and attachment 
to it. 


I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, , 

I 

(Sd.) G. F. EDMONSTONE, 
Secretary to the Government of Indian 


Englishman^ 15th Dec., 1857*] 
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In reading the above correspondence we feel a thrill of pleasure 
matched only by the importance of, the subject. Here is a Native 
Prince, with an ancestry of six centuries antiquity, and master of a 
principality in the heart of Central India Proper, volunteering his 
services with an earnestness, the very expression of which was a source 
of comfort, not to say strength, to the British Government when many 
other Native Potentates were in a doubtful neutrality. We scarcely 
remember having read an Oriental composition breathing such 
enli^tened feelings and sentiments as the volunteering letter of the 
Rajah Wunurputty. Government must have had good reasons for 
declining the offer. One of the reasons which Mr. Secretary 
Edmonstone assigns, is the circumstance of the recapture of Delhi, 
but the important reason which influenced the mind of the Governor 
General was perhaps the rumour of an uneasy feeling about the tran- 
quility of Hydrabad. Be it what it may, the good and earnest feeling 
of the Rajah was decidedly a great thing. We believe that similar 
letters have also been addressed to Gbvemi'nent by other princes with 
the same object. We may say that imperial Rome was not more • 
lamented and sympathized with by her dependant princes at the hour 
of her decline and fall than has Great Britain been during the sepoy 
revolution. If the termination of this struggle had been different 
from what it is, we think the British nation would have had this pride 
that their fate like that of the glorious Romans was universally 
lamented by Asiatic princes and people alike. 

The following is a brieif account of the services rendered by the 
Rajah of Benares: — 

“And it seems as unnecessary for me to give proofs of the Rajah’s 
undoubted loyalty, for which he received a letter of thanks from the 
Governor General, What few troops and armed men he has, have aU 
along from the beginning of the disturbances, been at the service of the 
authorities ; numbers of whom have been, and I believe still are emp- 
loyed at the Kotwallee, the thannahs and other places. He has done 
his best to prevent the mutineers from passing through . his districts. 
His elephants, camels, horses, boats &c., have been at the entire 
disposal of Government, he has given supplies, — his two large houses, 
called the New Mint, have been occupied since May by British troops 
and others, for which he neither has received nor intends to receive 
any feniuneration. And he has lately lent another large house, rent- 
free for Government purposes, formerly occupied ‘by the late Major 
Stewart, Agent to the Governor General.- 
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I think now, Sir, tha,t you and your readers will agree with me, 
that, while others talk a great deal of loyalty. His Highness the Rajah 
of Benares as given proofs of it ; and that all attempts to impugn his 
loyalty are futile and absurd. 

P.S. — It may be well to add that in August the Rajah received 
a proclamation from Kower Singh, stating that the King of Delhi had 
arrived at Agra or Allahabad with a large army, and that the Rajah 
of Benares had joined him. The very next day alter the receipt of 
this paper, the Rajah published another, entirely contradicting it and 
calling upon all people to adhere to their allegiance to the English 
Government.” — Englishman, 25ith November, 1858. 

Here is a noteworthy instance of fidelity, exhibited under the 
most trying circumstances: — 

“A trooper, named Sunker Sin^, who has been invalided and was 
a private servant of mine, came running to me from the cavalry lines 
and said that the Sepoys of the 29th Native Infantry had mutinied and 
were firing on their officers. On my teHing him that it was my inten- 
tion to gallop to the Fort, he begged that I would not do so, as I 
would be killed by some of the men who occupied the only road 
(in the station) to the Fort, but be said that he would again ride to 
the lines and see what was going on. This he did, and on his return 
told me that the Sepoys were murdering the officers of their respective 
regiments, all of whom had been in the lines, until the moment of the 
mutiny. He remarked, as they were killing all the officers, I had better 
conceal myself somewhere, and on my suggesting my garden, he 
accompanied me there, and I was followed by all the women and 
chUdrein belonging to the servants of my establishment, and joined by 
my native Doctor and his family and some servants belonging to officers 
whose premises adjoined mine. We remained in the Garden until the 
guns of Captain Hungerford battery opened upon the mutineers with 
grape and canister. At the report of the second gun, the whole body 
of mutineers took to flight across the Race Course at the back or to 
the westward of the Dak Bungalow. When this occured, Sunker 
Singh and some of my servants came to me in the garden and told me 
■an that the mutineers had run away to Indore, and that I might 
return to the bungalow and sleep there with safety. I immediately 
proceeded with the rest of the people in the garden towards the 
bungalow, where I was stopped by one of my servants saying that he 
saw some Troopers at my doorway ; on this I again retreated to the 
garden and had been there about fifteen minutes when one of my 
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servants came from the bungalow, saying that they were eight Troopers, 
there and that they wanted some valuable native swords, knives 
and daggers which I had been collecting for many years : the whole 
of these they took, and two suits of chain armour with headpiece and 
gauntlets complete, and a second time they sent to me in the garden 
to say that they wanted some money : they took 800 Rs. cash, broke 
open boxes containing my full dress and undress uniform, and several 
silver caps and other large and valuable pieces of silver plate, presents 
from friends, some on accounit of professional services rendered ; and 
others, Souvenirs of friendship. The troopers deprived me of these, 
and six valuable horses, two pairs of bullocks, cows, goats and a four 
wheeled-waggon to carry the spoil ; they threatened some of the 
syces and cajoled the rest, making them believe that I was dead : four 
of my sweepers carried 7 of my dogs and were with the rest of the 
servants who decamped, very active in robbing me. After my servant 
had made his second visit to me in the garden I concluded that the 
troopers must know that I was close at hand, as their wishes were so 
immediately complied with, and considering myself not safe I left this 
place of concealment, followed by all the people that were with me ; 
the Natijve Doctor and his family went to the Hospital and rest 
scattered themselves in different directions : I came suddenly on two 
mounted troopers after leaving the garden, and hid myself in a drain 
and remained there the whole night. At day-dawn I again got into 
my garden, and lay down in the hedge nearest to my Bungalow ; here 
I saw troopers in uniform riding about and 4 syces and grass-cutters 
on their Tattoos going on the Indore road until about seven o’clock 
A.M. I also saw the two regimental .standards carried off by two men 
of the 3rd troop on grey horses. My MaUee and Chokeydar became 
acquainted with my place of concealment and assisted me materially ; 
and the wife of one of my syces, who also became aware of my being* 
alive, went towards the Fort for assistance and fell in with the party of’ 
officers and the men of thd artillery who had come out to seek for 
the bodies of the missing officers, tliey did not expect to find me 
alive, but on discovering me they carried me with the bodies of the 
three murdered officers to the Fort.” 

It was most gratifying tb me to perceive the general sajtisfactioo 
that my safe return produced. The European Artillerymen received 
me at the gate of the Fort with an unanimous “Hurrah,” influenced 
by sorne little kindness 1 had shewn the Company at Cawnpore in 
1853. As my Bungalow was so far from the Fort and no one tot 
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protect it, I was robbed of every thing by the villagers and the people 
in the Bazar. I have ndt recovered a single suit of cloths ; every 
article of dress has been carried off, and every article of use either 
destroyed or taken away. I was dependant on my friends in the Fort 
for a change of linen for the first month of my residence in the Fort.’' 

H. J. THORNTON, Surgeon, 

1st Regiment, Bengal Light Cavalry. 
Mhow, 20th October, 1857. 

Englishman, 21st November, 1857.] 


The Revd. Mr. Long kindly gave us the two following instances 
which occurred to him while on a conversation with us on tins 
subject: — 

• “A young lad, employed on the Telegraph line in Benares, on 
the day of the Mutiny, was not aware of the state of things till he 
heard the noise of sepoys rushing into compound and calling out for 
the Saheb ; on this syce seized him, thrust him under a heap of dung 
in the stable and told the mutineers the Saheb was gone away.” 

“An Ayah of a Futtyghur Civilian allowed herself to be cut to 
pieces rather than give up fhe Civilian’s baby when demanded by the 
mutineers.” 

The following touching passages are from the narrative of an eye 
Witness of the mutiny at Allahabad: — 

“In the morning I got to the Bai;galow, and found most of my 
people abseowt and the horse and buggy also, but a Rajpoot peon and 
tvvo chokeydars were present, who helped to hide me in a fowl 
house. I was now getting weak from hunger, and I think delirious 
or mad, I don’t know which, and during the Thursday afternoon, 
hearing some footsteps among the men of the bungalow, I ran out 
and saw one old Mussulman ; I ran up to him, got hold of him, and 
breaking off oite of my shirt-studs, gave it to him, and told him to 
go to the village close by and tell my syce, naming him, that his 
Blaster wanted his horse, and promised him the other two, and come 
besides, if he did so. I thought that if my syce heard that I was 
alive he would devise some plan to help m.e. But after the man had 
gone, I dreaded that he would perhaps play me false, and bring some 
of his cursed countrymen to punish me, so I went out at dark and 
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crept along the hedges till I got into the stables of a neighbouring 
bungalow, amd £(topped there, awoke nearly the whole night, expecting 
a relief, but it came not and about day-light I fell asleep. I fancy 
it was about 7 o’Clock on Friday morning, when I was awoke by 
some noise, and looking up, found tliree men standing over me with 
lattees. I now gave up all for lost. I was so weak I could hardly 
raise myself on my elbow as, I lay on the ground. I looked at them 
and then told them, if they had come to kill me, to do so at once, 
and make an end of k. But it seems my syce had either seen the 
man the day before or heard him talking in the village, and dropped 
some hints to these men who, though all servants of Sahebs were all 
professional dacoits. Directly they mentioned the syce’s name, I 
forgot hunger, fear, and all, and begged them to give me some 
food and a disguise to go into the Fort ] offering them one hundred 
rupees each. They agreed to this course, brought me some food 
(which tasted deliciously,) and a lot of dirty old blankets which I 
was obliged to wrap all round me, and cover my head, to conceal 
my white skin, as well as white clothes, and then with a basket on 
my head, to help the disguise, I trudged away on Friday night to 
their village.” — -Ibid. 

The following is from a letter from Simlah; — 

“Though no lover of the Moslgm, I cannot refrain from making 
known the promotion of our Kotwal, Wuzeer Khan, to the Kutwal- 
phip of his native city, Delhi. He is a man well known to the resi- 
dents and visitor of the last 10 years, for his urbanity of nature and 
civility, without obsequiousness, to the European community. He 
has had a meritorious rise from that of Chuprassee to his present 
position^ and for his good conduct, has, on more than one occasion, 
deservedly received marks of approbation from several of his superiors, 
5n the shape of handsome presents. His tact was eminently displayed 
during our panic, his promotion, though a loss to Simlah, is still 
gratifying to those who wish him well.” — Englishman, Irt December, 
1857. 

The subjoined is a copy of a statement, made by the moonsiff df 
the suburbs of Bareilly, relative to the massacre of Mr. Robert, Judge 
of Bareiffy, Dr. Hay, and Deputy Collector Orr. It is a brief narrative 
of the outbreak of which it treats. The perusal of it will excite in 
the reader a painful interest, but we think it is impossible to suppress 
the sense of gratitude and admiration invoked by the heroic and 
devdted exertion of the Moonsiff: — 
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“I was sittiag in my house, getting myself shaved when Mr. 
Robertson came to me, and in a state of much exci|tement, told me that 
the Native Infantry Regiments were in open mutiny. That Major 
General Sibbald and several other officers were murdered, that the 
Sepoys were setting fine to the Officer’s Bungalows and destroying the 
public buildings, that had liberated the prisoners, and that they were 
ransacking the treasury. — That he had heard the Native Infantry 
Regiments would march out of the Sadder Stations so soon as they had 
taken all the treasure. That as the Irregular Cavalry was loyal, he 
thought peace and order would be soon restored through their assistance. 
In the meantime he asked to be allowed to remain in my house, I 
complied with his wishes, remarking at the same time that I was 
not aware of the mutiny, and candidly informed him that I had not 
sufficient men in my service to protect him, but that he was welcome 
to remain in my house as long as he liked. I had scarcely done 
speaking to this gentleman, when the two latter officers also came 
to me, and being curious to ascertain the nature of their errand. 

I asked Deputy Collector Orr what he wanted. I was told in reply 
that he had ordered his buggy to return certain visits, that his 
Kidmutgar came and told him that the Sepoys were in open mutiny, 
and had murdered some of their officers ; that they were taking 
the guns to knock down the jail and liberate the prisoners, that they 
would pass by the house, and for him to leave the house immediately,, 
and he forthwith got into his buggy, and drove off to the Major Gene- 
ral’s Bungalow ; that on his way he was informed that the Major Gene- 
ral was killed, that he went then to the house of the Commissioner, and 
found that he had fled : that he then went off to the residence of 
the Collector, and found he had also fled with the Joint Magistrate 
to Nynee Tal for refuge, that he next resolved to see Mr. Robertson, 
the Judge of Barielly ; that on his way he met Dr. Hay whom he 
took up into Buggy and both proceeded to the residence of Mr. 
Robertson, finding that the mutineers had proceeded him he turned 
his buggy and put the horse in gallop, that the horse being frightened 
iby the report of fire arms, became ungovernable and knocked against 
a tree and was much hurt, and that his buggy broke down ; he 
heard that Mr. Robertson was in my house and so he wanted to- see. 
him. Shortly after this interview with the Judge Mr. Robertson 
desired me to send for the Kotwal of the city. I thought it an 
imprudent request, because it would lead to the discovery of their 
place of concealment I remonstrated with' him, but he repeated his 
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orders ; finding that he would not benefit by my advice, .agreeably to 
his wishes I went up to my gateway, and seeing a Burkundaz of 
the Kutwallee standing there, I told him to call the Kotwal ; in reply 
he told me that the Kotwal had concealed himself ; that Newab 
Khan and Bahadur Khan had come in person to the Kuttowallee, 
and demanded the three gentlemen whom I had concealed in my 
house ; that if I refused to comply with the Chief’s request, he would 
put me to death and knock down my houses. I told the Burkundaz 
that I had concealed nobody ; and he returned to the Kotwalee. On 
returning to the gentleman, I informed them of the messages brought 
to me by the Burkundaz of the Kotwalee from the chief. They 
iseemed to be much alarmed, and asked me to remove them into 
some other house. I could not do so, as all the city was up. 
Messrs. Hay and Orr resolved to go away, but the Judge Mr. 
Robertson, made up his mind to remain in my house at all hazards. 
To the two farmer gentlemen I folded my hands and begged of them 
not to expose themselves in the middle of the day in the streets of 
the city : they succumbed to my entreaty and made up their minds 
to stop in my house. As they appeared to be much frightened, 
I asked them to take refuge in my zenana, among the female mem- 
bers of my family ; that they declined to do, stating that the zenana 
afforded them no greater security. However I concealed the Judge 
in a small room, giving him a small knife to protect himself in case 
his place of concealment should be discovered, and locked up the 
door. Messrs. Hay and Orr I concealed in another room, giving 
^ach of them a sword and pistol, I then locked up the gate and 
went off to the roof thereof. The budmashes now surrounded my 
house, and called upon me to deliver up the refugees into their 
custody, I swore to them by eveiy thing that was sacred, that there 
ivere no Europeans concealed in my house. I was menaced and very 
offensive language was used towards me ; they set to work with 
hatchets to break open the gate ; but were foiled in their endeavours 
to do so. By means of a ladder they jumped into my brother’s 
apartments ; my brother resides in the same house with me. On 
iseeing how they had effected an ingress, I came down from the roof 
to the gateway, and was unfortunately made a prisoner. By the 
^ame ladder they jumped into my house, and now commenced the 
bloody deeds ; by a blow from a club I had a finger broken, and 
any toes bruised, the doors Were burst open, the gentlemen dragged 
jfoom their roerfs, and were most barbarously murdered by the Newab’s 
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■emissaries. The guard placed over me, now released me and I saw 
the fiends carrying away the ladies of the deceased officers. I then 
went to the Kuttowallee and asked them to bury the bodies. I was 
refused them by the Newab, who was greatly vexed with me, and 
made use of the most opprobious terms which human ingenuity could 
devise. I then turned home, and found it was no longer a home 
for me. My property plundered, the female inmates of the house had 
fled for their lives, that my hardships are better conceived than 
described, and I trust to a generous Government to give me redress. 
In trying to save the life of my employer, I have lost my aU and my 
■losses are irreparable. The following residents of Barielly will bear 
testimony to the truthfulness of my statement, viz., the principal 
Sudder Ameen of Barielly, Messrs. Broionauth, Gooroodyal Khettree, 

• the Sub-Assistant Surgeon of Barielly, and Moonshee Nittanundo ; 
.besides several other Hindu citizens whose names it would be too 
tedious to mention, are eye-witnesses to the fact.” — Englishman, 2nd 
December, 1857. 

, ■ We . should observe that the above statement has other merits 

than as a story of the personal sufferings of the narrator. The 

• Moonsiff was a Government servant, and his influence as such, gave 
him considerable influence within his jurisdiction. The circumstances 
in which he was placed were also exceedingly tempting, and if he 
had displayed the least wavering or infirmity of mind, all would have 
beep over — ^with British interests in that part of the country, and the 
rebels would have obtained in him a large accession of strength. 
But liis moral courage swayed the chances that surrounded him. 
He not only presented a bold front to the insinuations and threats 
of the mutineers, but placed himself in the thick of the struggle by 
undertaking the protection of his European superiors and friends. 
He opened to them the zenana of his house, fed them, afforded them 
every shelter, and kept them informed of all the passing events. 
Though his exertions subsequently proved ineffectual, he spared noth- 
ing that could be of any use to them at the moment. To quote 
his own words ; he lost his all for their safety ; we hope with him, that 
a generous Government will give him redress. 

The following extract is from a letter, dated Noakhally, the 25rd 
■ November : 

“Intelligence of the mutiny was received in this station on the 
night of the 20th idem, and as the intended route of the mutineers 
•was not then known here, our Magistrate^ Mr. F. B, Sknson, ere 
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break of day, had nearly two thousand stalwart and brave men, armed 
to the teeth, ready for action, in case the mutineers paid us a visit ; 
most of our men was supplied by the BhuUoah Rajahs, and the rest 
constituted the Jail and Treasury guards, the local ba,ttalion and the 
brave portion of the inhabitants of the stations — the few timorous 
ones having run away into the villages. Our little fortress was the 
Bhulloah Zemindaiy Cutchery ; a pucca building, encircled by strong 
brick walls ; placed at the disposal of the Magistrate by Baboo 
Jossodacoomar Pyne, local Naib of Rajahs Pertaup Chunder and Issur 
Chunder Singh.” — Englishman, 3rd December. 1957. 

These Rajahs have their estates over all the Bengal Presidency, 
whether in the Upper or Lower Provinces, and have suffered in conse- 
quence of the mutinies perhaps more than any other Calcutta 
Zemindars. But wherever within their estates any disturbance took 
place, prompt aid was offered to the authorities there by their agents 
and servants. Government has more than once formally acknowledged 
their assistance, and we have lately read in the papers of one of their 
Naibs having been rewarded by Government for conspicuous exertions 
when the Government ofideers failed to mend matters. 

“The Saugur rebels, wilh the mutineers 52nd B. N. I., lately 
attacked and looted Dumoah, releasing the prisoners from the Jail. 
A nephew of the Punna Rajah, with 12 guns and ei^t thousand men, 
some of them supplied by the Rewah Rajah, have advanced to take 
Saugur, but the Rajah of Saugur had fled to a HiU Fort, in the jungles, 
named Soorae, with foiu: guns, so the natives say.” — Ibid. 

This sort of service is not rare in the history of Native exertions 
for the sustenance of British Supremacy, Natives by scores voluntarily 
undertook to defend and keep places in the name of the Company 
Bahadoor though there were no representatives of the Government in 
the vicinity to give the necessary orders. We think this the more 
meritorious as the acts were entirely voluntary. 

The following intelligence is extracted from a letter from 
Tipperah, expressive of the feeling that prevailed in that district on 
the receipt of an express from Chittagong, announcing the mutiny of 
the Sepoys there. It appears the Express reached Tipperah on the 
night of Friday, the 20th instant, and created a generi panic. The 
ladies and most of the gentlernen left station without loss of time 
for Dacca, and the natives with their families to the villages on the 
opposite shores pf the GoQmtee River. The only gentlemen who con- 
tinued -in the district Were Messrs. Metcalfe, Judge ; Sattdford, 
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Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector ; Barbar, uncovenanted 
Deputy Collector ; MartineUy, head clerk of the Judge’s Court ; Bruce, 
accountant to the Judge’s Court. They were led to stay behind, it 
was generally understood, from a hope that in case of any disturbance, 
they would be assisted by the Maharajah’s forces. There were also 
good grounds for this hope as the Rajahs’ men were kept in prepara- 
tion for the purpose. 

“On the morning of November the 30th, the Maharajah of 
Tipperah sent in a report, I presume to the judge, to the effect that 
the mutineers who had entered his Hill Territory, were at Odoypore, 
and intended attacking Augurtollah, the seat of the Rajah. Should the 
mutineers put their intentions into execution, the Rajah’s forces, joined 
by his Hill subjects, will, there is no doubt, soundly drub them.” — 
Englishman, 9th December, 1857. 

It appears that when the mutiny at Chittagong first broke out, 
the only fighting people that could be had, were those supplied by the 
Mooktagachee zemindars. A Correspondent says 

“He (Mr. Lance, the Magistrate) was just at day before tlie panic 
began in the Mofussil, heard of it the same night and immediately 
arrived at the station to encourage the people. But with only some 
lattyals provided with some fire-arms from the Mooktagachee 
Zemindars.” — Englishman, \Ath December, 1857. 

A Correspondent of .the Mofussilite at Nagode, Central India, 
says : — 

“A Sepoy of the 37th at Benares, took a letter from the Havildar 
of the 34th to the Rewah Rajah, offering the support of 2,000 men if 
he would rise against the English. The Rajah on the contrary seized 
the Sepoy and sent him into Nagode where he is now under 
confinement.” — Phoenix, 11th May, 1857. 

These extracts are from a Government Message : — 

“The PutteewaUah Rajah, and the Jheend Rajah, have sent troops 
and some guns to Kumaul, there to join the 75th and 9th Lancers 
who were expected in Kxurnaul yesterday.” — Phoenix, ISf/z May, 1857. 

“The Gwalior troops are marching there to assist the British 
troops.”— -/hid. 

The following relates about the measures adopted by the people 
of Meerut for the restoration of order on the breaking out of the 
insurrection : — ■ 

“A troop of cavalry, with a proclamation, were to go out on the 
12th yesterday, and another Contingent Rissalah, and strong body 
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of Police, the first raised on the spot and the second strengthened with 
, extra men, were to be sent out with volunteer (Canal) Officers and 
others to sweep the country round and check depredation. An old 
Afghan, named Jan Fishan Khan, was raising men, aided by the 
Deputy Collector and Principal Sudder Ameen, and would soon give 
a good account of straggling scoundrels.” — Phoznix, May 19, 1857. 

The following is the intelligence received this day (date of the 
extract) in Calcutta. It is of a very cheering nature : — 

“Three Officers (names imknown) belonging to the Delhi Regi- 
ments, have been brought into Meerut by a Syud who had protected 
them. Thirteen Europeans who had escaped from Delhi, had been 
: protected by the Zemindars of a village near Bagput, and a troop of 
cavalry have been sent from Meerut to bring them in. 

The Syuds and Jats in the neighbourhood of Meerut have declared 
themselves on the British side.” — Phoenix, May 20th, 1857. 

.“Intelligence from Rohdcvmd is to the effect that the troops there 
are quiet, and that the Nawab of Rampore has written to the Magistrate, 
offering, his horsemen for the service of the State .’’^Phoenix, May 
21si, 1857. 

The following is from one of the Telegraphic Messages, supplied 
by Government 

“The Bhurtpore and Gwalior Rajahs are all sending their troops. 
Fiftteen hundred horse and foot, with six guns, under Captain Munbee 
Bombay Engineers, Captain Nixon, 25th Bombay Native Infantry. 
Assistant Governor General’s Agent in Rajpootanah, and Mr. Young, 
Assistant Revenue Surveyor, have advanced from Bhurtpore. All 
the chiefs and Rajahs around Delhi and in Rajpootana, are shewing 
their fidelity, and will doubtless be rewarded.” — Ibid. 

“The apprehension of danger from the immense number of pri- 
soners that made their escape from Meerut are reported to be 
groundless, as the majority of those released jail-birds are said to be 
most anxious to return info-custody, and only waiting to do so as soon 
as arrangements can be made for their reception. Some of the 
prisoners have actually returned, while many men have left their name 
and address with the Jailor and the Police, so that they may be 
informed at once “when the Jail is ready for them.” A better behaved 
set of prisoners it is impossible to conceive, 

“Here is a story about the Jhind Rajah : — ”It. is said that the 
King of Delhi sent some of the ii«urgents. Native Cavalry to the 
Ra|ah of Jhind, asking his assistance against the En^ish : — the Rajah 
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of Jhind happened to be out shooting or parading his regiment, and 
immediately he found out on what errand the cavalry had come, he 
turned round to his men and ordered them to cut down every man 
of them. 

“The Rajah of Putteewallah, it is mentioned, has forwarded to 
the Commissioner aU seditious letters that were sent to him.” — 
Phcenix, 20th May, 1857. 

“The above paragraphs disclose facts which are the best demons- 
tration of the feeling of fidelity which actuated the authors of those 
proceedings. These princes are the representatives or heads of con- 
federacies which were once the bitterest and strongest enemies of 
British Government. But with the position inverted, their feelings have 
assumed a character perfectly unexpected by the most sanguine minded. 
If however the friendship and good will of the Native Princes b© 
historically interesting, the little romance of the Jail-birds will not fail 
to adorn a good many tales and to point their piquant morals. 

The following is taken from a private letter, written by a lady, 
residing at Simlah, dated the 20th May : 

“We are housed here in a comfortable little hut and are quite 
safe. We receive every kindness from the Rhana. Our party of 
refugees, besides ourselves, consists of eight ladies, five children and 
one gentleman.” — Phoenix, 9th June, 1857. 

The Bombay Telegraph and Courier gives the latest inteUigenc© 
from Surat, which we subjoin — 

“The Moharajah has written to the Governor General, placing 
the 3,000 horse of Baroda brigade and all his resources at our 
disposal, and he offers to head them.” — Phoenix, I2th June, 1857. 

A Correspondent of the Phoenix writing from Benares, under date 
the 10th June 1857, says that he, with some of his friends, were 
indebted for their safety to a friendly Zemindar on the occurrence of 
the mutiny there. 

The following intelligence was received from Government last 
evening : — 

“The Rajah of Rewah has placed two guns and two hundred 
Sowars at the disposal of the Government for employment against 
the mutineers between Mirzapore and Rewah.” — Phoenix, June 17th, 
1857. 

The following was issued as a Gazettee Extraordinary : — 

“The following report by Lieutenant DeKantzow, of the 9th 
Regiment the good conduct of some of the native officers 
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and sepoys of the Corps at the recent outbreak at Mynpooree, and 
the order issued thereon by the Hon’ble Lieutenant Governor, North 
Western provinces, are published for general information. 

(Copy) 

Mynpooree, 26th May, 1857. 


SIR, 

In compliance with the injunctions contained is His Honor the- 
Lieutenant Governor’s letter of the 23rd, and in that of Captain 
Greathead, A. D. C. to His Honor, dated the 24th instant, I have the 
honor herewith to give the following account of those men of the late 
detachment of the 9th Regiment N. L, at this station, whose conduct I 
approve of during the late mutiny, aud to whom I venture to think,, 
reward and promotion should, according to their respective merits, be 
granted ; I also append a list of those unconnected with mutiny, who 
were sick in hospital, or otherwise absent at the time the revolt took 
place. 

1. — Sheikh Kadir Buksh (Kote Havildar of the 6th Company and 
Senior Havildar of the Regiment), was present throughout the whole 
affair, but refused to join! the mutineers, I heard liim refuse to join 
three distinct times, and he was in consequence obliged to leave for 
a village for safety. He joined me after the mutineers left, and has 
been with me ever since. 

2. — Ousan Sing (Kote Havildar, Light Company,) a most 
worthy and faithful man, protected me at the Magazine and was the 
very last man to return to cantonment. He behaved nobly throu^out, 
and I strongly recommend him to notice ; his exertions in repressing 
the mutineers, and endeavours to save the Magazine, endangered his 
life ; and I therefore, though much against his inclinations, ordered 
him to leave for safety. 

3. — ^Noor Khan, Sepoy 6th Company, a most meritorious man, 
saved my life at the Magazine, kept off the mutineers from attacking 
ime when endeavouring to save the Treasury Room gate from being 
broken down : he behaved very gallantly during the whole affair, and 
gave me every assistance, I trust his services will meet with the notice- 
they deserve. 

4. — ^Ajoodiah Doobey, Sepoy 6th Company, I recommend this 
ittan as a faithful Sepoy and one who did his best to prevent blood shed 
and the releasing of the Jail prisoners. 
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5. — ^Bullie Singh, Sepoy 3rd Company ; one of those who re- 
mained with me during the whole affair, afforded me good service, and 
is a faithful and good man. 

■ 6;— Mukkhun Singh, Sepoy 6th Company ; was on duty at the 
Post Office during the mutiny, but supsequently joined me, and has 
remained with me eversince. 

7. — Khoosial Singh Sepoy, 6th Company ; Sick in hospital, when 
the mutiny took place. 

8. — Khurrum Khan, Sepoy 6th Company ditto. 

9. — Chadey, Sepoy 6th Company, was with the mutineers, but 
refused to join them and has remained with me ever since. 

. 10. — ^andey Chobey, Sepoy, 6th Company, ditto. 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) C. Adolphus De Kantazow, 

Lieutenanf, 

Late in charge 6th Company, 9th Regiment, Native Infantry." 

With reference to the foregoing report and to the authority con- 
ferred by the General Order of the Right Honorable the Governor 
General, No. 698 of the 19th instant, the Lieutenant Governor, North 
Western Provinces, was pleased to make the following promotions in 
the Native Army : — 

“Seikh Kadir Buksh, Pay Havildar of the 5th Company, and 
Senior Havildar of the 9th Regiment, to be a Subadar in the army. 

Orisan Singh, Pay Havildar of the Light Company, to be a 
Subadar in the Army. 

Noor Khan, Sepoy of the 6th Company, is promoted to the rank 
of Havildar in the Army, and further is admitted to the order of merit. 
The promotion is given for gallantry, and the decoration for saving his 
Officer’s life. 

Ajoddia Dobey, Sepoy 6th Company ; Bulie Singh, Sepoy 3rd 
Company, to be Havildars. 

Chadie, Sepoy 6th Company, Chandry Chobey, Sepoy 6th 
Company, to be Naicks. 

By order of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant Governor of the North 
Western Provinces. 


(Sd.) ■ C. B. Thornhill, 

Alofassilite. June 2nd, 1857, Offg. Secy, to Govt, N. W, P." 

Phoenix, 28th June, 1857.] 
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Conspicuous as the above acts of loyalty were, rewards of them 
were equally prompt. But this only enhances the improtance of the 
services. If other Officers .and Europeans had come forth with the 
accounts of their deliverance and of Native fidelity as they saw it, we 
think the most sceptical would not then hesitate to attribute in some 
measure the safety of British India to the fidelity and exertions of the 
indigenous Indians, 

The following from Meerut and Roorkee, dated 25th May, had 
reached the Mofussilite : — ■ 

“The Nawab of Sirdhana caught a spy from Delhi yesterday 
morning. He received intimation on Saturday evening, that such a 
person had come with several letters to different Mahomedan people 
in the city, calling on them to be prepared to join the Delhi insurgents 
on their arrival here, which would be very soon ; the Nawab was all 
night searching for this man, and only succeeded in finding him in the 
morning after he had delivered all the letters but one, which, together 
with the spy, were immediately brought before the Military 
Authorities.” — Phcenix, 20th June, 1857. 

A Benares Correspondent says, under date the 20th June : 

“News has come that Lieutenant Tucker is in hiding somewhere 
in Oude. A party of native volunteers (composed of rich Natives 
only) have gone out to find him and bring him in.”— P/ioe«fx, 24t/£ 
June, 1857. 

The following was received from Government : 

“At Hyderabad and Saugur, all was quiet on the 18th. At the 
former place on the 20th, a large number of Mahomedans had as- 
sembled at a mosque, and were dispersed by the Minister Salaar Jungh 
and his Arabs. Both he and the Nizam are staunch to the British 
Government.”— P/ioenzx, 21th June, 1857. 

“A writer describing the mutiny of Juanpore, says that the Euro- 
peans were protected by a Lalla of that place who took them to his 
own house’ and kept then! in safety till the arrival of an escort. The 
party consisted of Messrs. Fane, Paske Tuttle, Brynon, Unsworth, 
Reuther, Bradford and Julius C^sar, and Mrs. Paske, Mrs. Reuther and 
children, Mrs: Caesar and Miss Robinson.”— PAcena, 3rd July, 1857.’ 

The following reports and orders were published for general in- 
formation in the Government Gazette of the North Western Provinces', 
under date the 12th June, 1857 : — 
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“ From 


Lieutenant H. SWENHOE, 

In charge of the late Detachment, 30l/i Regiment, N. I., 


To 

C. B. TEIORNHTLL, Esquire, 

Officiating Secy, to Govt., N. W. P. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to report for the information of His Honor 
the Lieutenant Governor, North Western Provinces, that the 7th 
Company, 30th Regiment Native Infantry, under my command, 
mutinied on the morning of the 3rd instant. 

2. It was reported by the Jemadar to me the 2nd instant, that 

some of the Sepoys exhibiting signs of discontent, I immediately went 
to the Sepoys, on guard and asked them the cause of their discontent ; 
they said that they had not received their pay for two months and were 
consequently unable to procure food. ’ 

3. I then went to the palace and petitioned the Rajah of 
Jeypore for the sum necessary for the payment of the Detachment 
under my command, for April. This request was , graciously granted 
me, and the amount was distributed among the Sepoys. 

4. I experienced great diflftculty and even risk of life on entering 
the City Gaites for the pay of the Company, on the afternoon of the 
2nd instant, as orders had been issued by the Maharajah for the non- 
admittance of strangers, I applied for the pay of the Company at 
5 p. M., and it was forwarded to the men at 9 o’Clock that same 
evening. 

5. As I was unalble to obtain the pay of the Company until 
night I apprehended that were I to leave the Palace, I should not again 
obtain admittance during the night, should necessity require my so 
doing. I therefore determined to delay visiting the men till the 
following morning. 

6. Early in the morning of the 3rd instant. Lieutenant H. 
Hawkins, 30th Regiment Native Infantry, who was passing thr ough 
Jeypore on his way to Nusseerabad, met the Jemadar of the 7th 
Company with a few sepoys conversing with the native officer : he 
leamt that out of his guard, three Havildars, two Naicks, and 38 Sdpoys 
had deserted him during the night. Lieutenant Hawkins urged upon 
those that were present to remain faithful to their posts. T^ey 
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asserted that they were willing to do so, and expressed their utter un- 
willingness to join the . mutineers. The above report was made to me 
personally by Lieutenant Hawkins on his gaining admittance into the 
palace. 

7. It was subsequently reported to me that 38 Sepoys had 
deserted with their arms and had proceeded towards Ajmere to join, 
the insurgents, who, it was remoured, were then within 12 miles of 
Jeypore. 

8. I am happy to state the Jemadar is still present, and' has with 
him one Havildar, 1 Drununer and 18 Sepoys ; he has also protected 
the stores and ammunition belonging to the Company, which were de- 
posited in the Kote, from being carried away by the mutineers. 

9. I have received every possible assistance and support from 
the Maharajah of Jeypore in procuring the books and papers belonging 
to the office at the Residency. 

10. The conduct of the Jemadar Khoda Buksh Khan and the 
Sepoys who have remained by me, I would wish to bring to the notice 
and favorable consideration of Government, to whom I venture to 
hope reward and promotion may be granted. 

11. I have forwarded a copy of the above report to Colonel 
Cariipibellj commanding the late 30th Regiment Native Infantry, but 
as I am not confident of any communication reaching my Commanding 
Oflicer, I have thought it advisable to forward an account of those men 
of the late detachment 30th Native Infantry, who in no way took a 
part in the late mutiny. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Henry Swinhoe, Lieutenant^ 

Incharge of the late detach- 
ment 30th Regt., N. I. 

Ibid] 

This Jemadar was promoted to the rank of Subadar. 

‘^Form a. O. HUME, Esq., 

Offg. Magistrate, Etowah and others, 

fo C. B. THORNHILL, Esq., 

Offg. Secy, to Government, N. W. P. 

Sm, — ^As we find that the faithful and well-behaved men of the 
9lh Regiment N. I. at Mynpootee, have at once been reported for 
prombtioit to Govemmerit, we think it only fair to those of out 
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Troops that remained true to us, under very trying circumstances, to 
do the same for them. We had intended to delay our report in regard 
to this matter, till, peace was entirely restored, hut to do so now, afteif 
the prompt acknowledgement of the services of the Mynpooree men, 
would be an injustice to ours. ' : 

2nd^ — One Jemadar, two Havildars, one Naick, one Fifer, and 
30 Sepoys (as by Appendix 1) stuck by ns from first to last. Of 
these the Jemadar Sheodeen Singh Rajpoot was throughout conspi-. 
cuous for his fidelity ; when at the first, many of the men, making 
paltry excuses of one kind and another, refused to march, and 
endeavoured to dissuade him from accompanying us, he said at once 
that, if he went alone, he Would go, that he would never prove false, 
to the oath he had sworn ; that they might kifi him if they pleased, 
fiut go he would. This he said aloud in the presence of his .officers^ 
and manfully he bided by what he said. There are other good men 
amongst those who accompanied us no doubt ; but it is very question^ 
able if more than half would have dared to remain true to us, but 
for the example set them by Sheodeen Sing. When we were in the 
greatest difficulties and before we had received inteUigjence of re- 
inforcement from Gwalior ; when, in fact, we had ceased to hope 
for any, and when the Natives totally disbelieved in the possibility of 
any coming (for Mr. Harvey had written on the 17th, that such were 
being sent, and we had announced it, and notwithstanding for six days 
further nothing had been heard of them) this Jemadar remained 
staunch and true, never presuming on our supposed weakness, and 
steadily promising of his own accord that come what might, he should 
remain faithful to his salt. We cannot praise this honorable Native 
officer too much and we sincerely trust that he may receive some 
very marked reward. 

3rd. — ^Hunnooman Singfi and Nund Loll Tiwaree, Havildars, and 
Hunker Singh, Naick, are all deserving of great praise, being the 
■only three out of eleven Non-Commissioned Officers of whose 
fidelity there could be no doubt. The men that remain with them 
withstood great temptation, and preferred the performance of their 
duty, under arduous circumstances and at a time when they really 
had no prospect of a reward, to the certainty of a share in the plunder 
of the Treasury. 

4th. — ^The Duffadar of the detachment of the 7th Irregulars is 
another deserving man. It is really difficult to say which of the 
two men, Sheodeen Sing Jemadar, or Meer Hossein Ali Duffadar, 
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behaved best throughout the whole affair. We cannot but feel that^ 
with reference to the temper of the troops and the inhabitants of the 
district, that it was mainly the determined staunchness of these two 
men that preserved us from further injury. We propose to nominate 
him Rissaldar of the new crops here, on a salary of Rs. 100, to 
commence with; but he is deserving of something more. Of the 
16 men under his command ' (See Appendix 2) Roshung Singh, 
Innayut Hossein, Nuthee Khan, Makhun Sing, are particularly de- 
serving of honorable mention and promotion, though several of the 
fest also did fairly, and all openly at least remained true. 

5th. — ^There are a few more with regard to whom we may 
hereafter have to report favorably, but of whose good conduct we 
cannot be certain without an enquiry into which, from circumstances 
already reported by the Magistrate, it is at present impossible to enter. 


(Sd.) 

Etowah, 4th June, 1857. 


We have, &c., 

(Sd.) A. O. HUME, 

Officiating Magistrate, 

(Sd.) H. R. CORFIELD, 

Lieutenant. 

C. D. R, ROSS, Captain, 

Ofpg. Assist. Genl. Supdt. 


With reference to the foregoing report, and to the authority 
conferred by the General Order of the Right Honorable the Governor 
General, No. 698', of the 19th May, 1857, the Lieutenant Governor, 
North-Western Provinces, is pleased to make the following promo- 
tions : — 

9th Regiment Native Infantry, Jemadar Sheodeen Singh, 4th 
Company, 9th Regiment N. I., to be a Subadar in the Army, and his 
name to be forwarded to the Supreme Government for the first 
vacancy for the honorable grade of Bahaddor. 

Havildar Hunnooman Singh, 1st Company, and Havildar Nund 
LaH' Tiwaree, 1st Company, to be Subadars in the army. 

■ 8th Irregular Cavalry, Duffadar Meer Hossein Ally, 3rd Troop, 
to' be "Rissaldar ; and Sowar Makhun Singh, 4th Troop to be Kote 
Duffadar • Sowar Roshum Singji, 4th Troop, to be Kote Ditto ; 
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Sowar Innayut Hossein, 3rd Troop, to be Kote Ditto, Sowar Nuthee 
IChan, 3rd Troop, to be Kote Ditto, in the Irregular Cavalrj'. 

By Order of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant Governor, North 
Western Provinces. 

C. B. THORNHILL, 

Officiating Secretary to Government, N. W. PJ* 


Ibid.] 

The following is an extract of a letter from one of the sufferers 
in the neighbourhood of Azimghur, received via GhagCepore. : — 

“On the ni^t of the 3rd ultiffiO, the 17th N. I., in conjunction 
with the Sepoys that had arrived from Gorruckpore, mutinied, killed 
one of the Officer and wounded the Quarter Master Sergeant, released 
the prisoners from the Jail, helped themselves to all the treasure in 
the CoUectorate, and then marched off with their booty towards 
Oudh, plundering and committing the greatest atrocities beyond any 
description. Whilst about sitting to breakfast at 11 a.m. of the 
following day, we had to run for our lives, leaving every thing un- 
touched on the table, and in the hurry of the moment left behind 
three little bundles containing a few suits of clothes, &c., which had 
bfeen kept in readiness in case of an emergency, as our servants had 
told us that the rebels were within sight, approaching our Bungalow 

Mrs. and Miss — were supported on either side by our 

servants who dragged them to a village close by to prevent their' falling 
into the hands of these wretches where we found refuge in the house 
of one of our Kidmutgars. Here we saw our property being carried 
off in all directions ; after an hour or two, we were taken into anotlier 
house which we were told would be more secure, but I suspect it 
was to prevent our seeing what was going on. Here we were locked 
into a wretched small place with two dirty charpoys and a gurrah 
of water. For three days and two nights we were in this miserable 
plight, with nothing but chuppaties to eat of which we took very 
litde. They looted our Bungalow even to the very doors and hinges, 
and then set fire to it. They likewise burnt the factory and all that 
they could carry was taken away; the treasure chest containing 
2,000 Rs. in cash was brought to a tope of trees close by our placei 
of concealment, they endeavotxring to break it open in which they 
failed. On the morning of the 3rd day after our flight, it was 
rumoured that we were to be murdered, but a kind Hindu by whose 
aid and protection, we set off to another village, saved us. On the 
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following morning by his advice we went to a Rajpoot village, three 
miles further, where we were informed 2,000 Rajpoots would protect 
ns from Mahomedan enemies. Here for 14 days we were pent up 
in a cowshed, living on' such miserable food as was given us by our 
protectors, till the arrival of some elephants, twenty-two sowars and 
some matchlodcmen sent to our rescue by the Commissioner from 
Benares.” — Pheenix, 13ih July, 1857. 

Here is a note-worthy instance of loyal service. The Rajah 
of Joypore has not only the credit of saving European lives, but of 
preserving order and tranquillity in the absence of all emblems of 
authority. 

^amp Sonah, District Goorgaon, June 1th. 

“Mr. Edward Hall, Mis. Hall, Mrs. Barry, and her three 
children have been released from a most painful residence amongst 
the- Mewattees by the force of His Highness the Rajah of Joypore, 
commanded by Newab Fyz Ali Khan, accompanied by the Resident 
at the Joypore Court, Captain Eden in his political capacity. This 
force, consisting of Artillery, Cavalry and Infantry, is in every way 
well conducted and reflects credit on the state to which it belongs. 

■ In our rout yesterday from Jowrassee, we had a brush with the 
Mewattees, who showed an intention of impeding our march, they 
surrounded us on all sides, and it was, found necessary to fire upon 
them, our men acted steadily and drove tliem back into the hills 
on our right. Our loss being tvvo men and two horses wounded, 
that of the Mewattees is supposed to bte about thirty men killed, it 
is to be hoped this example will do much good in chastising the 
marauding spirit in this district, the presence of the Maharajah’s force 
has undoubtedly saved this town from pillage.” — Ibid. 

The following news reached Benares on the 10th instant : — 

. “All well at Gorruckpore, the Rajah of Gopalpore has assisted 
Mr. Pepper in destroying the bazaar of Muhadabar, where some of 
the refugees from Fyzabad were murdered.” — Pheenix, 22nd July, 
1857. 

For the following items of intelligence from the Madras 
Presidency, we are indebted to the Examiner ; — 

“Our Correspondent at Mhow writes, on the 17th instant that 
aU was safe there on that date, that Holkar was as staunch as ever 
and doing all he can to assist the authorities, but that he is in great 
dmiger himself as the few troops who have remained with him 
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hitherto are not to be depended upon, especially since the return 
of some of the mutineers who are greatly incensed with him for his 
conduct in the outbreak. Intelligence had reached Mhow: that the 
Bhopal Contingent which accompanied Colonel Durand and others 
to Sehore had mutinied and attempted a massacre of the survivors, 
who have been obliged to fly in all directions. Two officers and two 
ladies were taken prisoners by the Rajah of Jarah and were ordered 
to be put to death, but by the interference of Holkar were released, 
not without considerable trouble on his part and brought safe into 
Mhow about 9 o’clock on the night of the 16th instant ; this cir- 
cumstance places beyond doubt the fact that there has been a mutiny 
at Sehore, though our correspondent has not heard fuller particulars.” 
■ — Phoenix, 12th August, 1857. 

The following is an account of the exodus from Gorruckpore 
"The station and all its property, &c., having been made over to 
the protection of the Rajah of Gopalpore, who has hitherto proved 
•friendly to the English, the party crossed the Rabte and encamped 
for two or three days on its further bank, after which they moved 
forward towards Azimgurh.” — Phoenix, 21th August, 1857, 

The following intelligence was received from Government : — 
“A party of the Dinapore rebels were reported to be proceeding 
westward (having passed south of Mirzapore) and Colonel Hinde, 
with the troops of the Rajah of Rewah, is supposed to be pursuing 
them.” — Phoenix, 21th August, 1857. 

“Our eccentric friend at Oolagunge,” as the Phoenix has it, writes 
as follows, on Sunday, the 30 th ulthno : — 

“There was a strong talk, it is true, that the Rajah of Doomrao 
had been killed by Koar Singh, whom he tried to apprehend and place 
in Government hands. This is not the case, for I have sincfe learned 
from, but why give up names ? that the Rajah is still in the land 
of the living. He has retired to the interior of his district, to escape 
being captured by the rebels, who were of course, his enemies, fear 
he was ready to assist Government, when his means failed him 
entirely.” — Phoenix, 4th September, 1857. 

Many are the conflicting opinions about the fidelity of the 
Rajah of Doomrao, but we are disposed to believe from all that has 
been written regarding this Rajah that he remained true to his 
allegiance, and that if he ever wavered in his conduct, it vras more 
apparent than real. The communications of Patna and Behar 
“Newswriters” are so notoriously prejudiced and one-sided that tihiey 
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cannot command faith, and even they are not xmanimous about the 
bearing of the Rajah during the outbreak, 

“Mr. Williams the Commissioner of Meerut, has reported that 
the Hindoos of Bijnour had attacked and beaten the Newab of 
Nujeelabad and had petitioned for the return of the Civil ©fl&cers 
to their posts, adding that they were holding and would hold their 
country for the Sirkar against all corners ”r-^Phcenix, 15th September, 
1857. 

. We wish that all such facts had been reported to Govern- 
ment, or if reported had been communicated to the public to allay 
the fever of excitement which was brought on by inflammatory 
exaggerations and interested inventions of the non-official class. 

While we are prepared to give every praise to British patri- 
otism, energy, endurance, skill and bravery, which have done so 
much to wrest British India from the iron grasp of the Sepoys, we 
•tstill cannot blink the fact that all the resources of Great Britain, 
not to say of British India, would have availed little to crush the 
danger, had not the mass of the people rendered the most active and 
unflinching aid to the cause of order, and, where no assistance was 
offered, had not they remained singularly passive and to all appea- 
rances antagonistic to the revolt, and, what is equally important, 
did not the Native Princes and Potentates continue unflinchingly 
faithful in their alliance and firm in their attachment.’*' 


* 'Iii the last number of the Quarterly Review, there is an article cin 
India the authorship of which is generally attributed to the Neniveh 
Xayard, the following passages occur : ^ 

'' It is principally to the fidelity and prudence of* native princes and 
native statesmen that we owe the tranquility of a great part of Central 
and of Southern India, as it is to the courage and faithfulness/ of two 
Sikh Chiefs, the Rajahs of PuttiaUa an.d of Jheend, that we owe the 
opportune aid of our first Sikh levies, Salar Jung,- the Minister of the 
TSTizam of the Dekhan, acting under the able guidance of Colonel David- 
-sori^ the Resident at the Court of Hyderabad, restrained, at the immi- 
nent risk of his own life, a fanatical Mahommedan population eager 
iqr Christian blood. The steady devotion of Scindia and Holkar left 
the Mah'rattas without a leader of skill or influence, and has hitherto ren- 
dered harmless that formidable race/* 

one acquainted with the course of recent events, will be 
declined to doubt ihat we owe the mainjtejiance of our rule in India to 
'’*the "^fid&ty of certain of the native princes such as the Nizam of the 
Jp^khahi;- Sdhdia, Holkar, and the Rajah of Puttialla. Had either of them 
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Though the cx)nduct of the British Government towards the 
Native States has been of late not very friendly or complaisant, arid 
thou^ against their independence and sovereignty successive' 
Governors General, excepting at some rare intervals, have been 
intently engaged, still the chiefs, with true instinct and fa^th, have 
firmly remained by the English even when the chances were dearly 
-and indubitably against the British. It is notorious that these, princes 
have been from the day of their connexion with the British Govern- 
ment, subjected to a surveillance luiknown in their history, which 
always barred the developement of their genius and policy, and the 
reins of which were relaxed only when particular Residents were open 
to pecuniary inducements or distinguished by a disposition which the 
higher civilization of Europe and enlightened international law ought 
to foster. They have had however the magnanimity to pass by the 
best opportunity that ever offered to avenge their grievances. They 
could have now easily retaliated their injuries and insults, practically 
demonstrated the morale of the annexation policy, which unfolded its 
terrible magnitude with the secession of every year and plucked the 
roots of their respective dynasties wider and wider, but no, their 
religious teachings and political convictions have directed them to 
a quite different course, contrary to the expectations of all political 
reasoners, but perfectly in keeping with the principles of Asiatic 
friendship. But the conduct of the Native allies were not simply 
neutral ; were it such alone it would have been a tower of strength 
to the British Government. It was marked by as signal acts of 
assistance and protection as the emergency of the times required. 


openly declared against us, no Englishman would probably have remained 
in the Peninsula. The Nizam would have carried with him the waver- 
ing populations of Southern and Central India, in either Scindia or 
Holkar the formidable Mahrattas would have found an hereditary chief 
of great- influence, of youthful activity, and of no inconsiderable mili- 
tary abilities'-, the hostility of the Puttialla Rajah would have left us 
without those Sikh allies, by whose aid alone we have been able to 
subdue the rebellion in the north. These four princes, the Rajpoot 
. chiefs who have remained for the most part neutral or indifferent specta- 
totfs , of the struggle, and one or two petty Rajahs are the only native 
rulers to whom we have left any shadow of their former independence, 
or Over whom the doom of annexation is niot actually pending. We 
do not include Nepaul, which is scarcely an Indian state, although the 
’ result of a wise pollqy and friendly relations with a native power have, 
jin this instance, been remarkably illustrated." , , 
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“The Rajahs or Native Princes of the country',” says the Times, 
^liave shown a signal attachment to the British Government, and have 
supported promptly with their followers while the great land-holders 
themselves equivalent to the territorial lords, have without exception, 
been firm in their allegiance.” Indeed if we take lAit a summary 
glance at the events of the last fifteen months, we shall find that 
there was scarcely a place saved or a victory won vsdthout some 
assistance in men, money or in provisions, of some neighbouring or 
distant Native potentate or some princely landowner. In the glory 
of the world-renowned triumph before Delhi which is said to have 
“broken the neck of the rebellion” the contingents of the Rajahs 
of Puttiallah and of Jheend had no mean share. Their fidelity, 
gallantry, and devotedness have been noticed in the highest terms of 
applause, both by Sir Archdale Wilson and by the Governor General 
in Council. The- services of Jan Jishan Khan and Sirdar Meet Kbaii 
Shaib on that important occasion, were also of a character which 
justly elicited the admiration of Lord Canning. The promptness and 
unswerving good-will of the Maha Rajah of Gwalior saved Agra in 
•the most critical period of the crisis. The friendship of this Prince 
has been subsequently tried by the hardest test known, and he has, 
-as our readers are aware, wonderfully well stood the fiery ordeal- 
The Rajah of Rewah, though not subjected to equal difficulties, has 
given numerous proofs of fidelity and attachment under circumstances 
each of which was calculated to deter a less determined and firm 
.spirit. Both the Nizam and the Holkar have continued admirably 
steady in attachment and have framed their policy with a tact and 
wisdom equal to the importance of the times. The services of the 
Minister of the Ghoorkhas, whom an officer serving with tlie besieging 
army in Delhi, calls “the truest and bravest soldiers in the British 
army” are so well known that any elaborable delineation of them 
would be a work of super-erogation. But it is not only as friends, 
supporting the British with aid and influence, that the Native allies 
win be mentioned by the future historiap. Their own domestic 
administration, in this universal crisis, will be a lasting monument of 
their administrative skill, genius and wisdom. Our readers are aware 
that the effects of the Sepoy revolution were felt in all the comers 
of India. The Native States experienced this diode the greatest. 
These contained the elements of rebellion ,and disorder in a condition 
, ready tp bqrst. Both the people and the contingents belonging to 
some of the principal Native States, from whatever cause we shall 
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not wait to consider, were not well disposed to the British Government. 
Their sympathies with the Rebel cause were also forestalled by the 
ties of blood, birth, and religion with the Sepoys, Mr. George 
Campbell calls the Sepoy revolt a Hindustani movement, and the 
best illustration of this theory is met with in the state of feeling 
among the contingent troops of the Native princess. Hence Hydera- 
bad was during all the anxious period of the crisis a burning volcano, 
ready to throw up its liquid lava at the least commotion. More than 
once it approached to convulsion, but the superior mind, energy, 
tact, and courage of Salar Jung, who has been justly characterized 
as the type of the educated natives, seconded by the friendly wishes 
of the Nizam .and the Hyderabad Court generally, got over the crisis 
and restored the wonted calm. In Chamber’s Chronicle of the Indian 
Revolt we find the following connected narrative of the position of 
affairs in the Nizam’s territory : — 

“The three Presidencies were all anxiously watching the state 
of feeling in the large and important coimtry of Hyderabad, the 
dominions of the Nizam ; for that country borders on Nagpore on 
the north-east, while on the south-east and on tlie west it is conter- 
minous with districts belonging to Madras and to Bombay respectively. 
Its two largest cities, Hyderabad, in. the south-east portion, and 
Aurungabad in the north-west, contained many English families 
belonging to Military and Civil Servants of the Company ; or at least 
the families were at stations far not from those cities. By the turns 
of various treaties between the Nizam and the Company, the latter 
had the right of maintaining a large Military cantoniment at 
Secunderabad a few miles north of Hyderabad city. This canton- 
ment was three miles in length, and was well providejd officer’s 
bimgalows and mess houses, European Barracks, Se^poy lines. Horse 
Artillery lines. Foot Artillery Barracks, Native Bazars, Parade ground. 
Hospitals, Arsenal, and all the other requisites for a large Military 
Station. The Cavalry lines are two miles north of the cantonment 
at Bowenpilly. The Military Station for the troops belonging to the 
Nizam and independent Sovereign was at Bolarum, somewhat further 
away from Hyderabad, but stiU within easy reach of Secunderabad. 
At the time of the Mutiny the British Resident at Hyderabad was 
placed in a position of some difficulty ; At length there was collected' 
a large force at Secunderabad, it comprised scarcely any British 
troops ; and therefore, if trouble arose, he criuld only look to defenco- 
from natives by natives. The capital of the Eleccan, or the Nizam’s. 
5 
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territory, comprised within itself many elements of insecurity. The 
government and a large portion of the inhabitants were Mahome- 
dans, the rabble of the city was numerous and ruthless ; the Nizam’s 
own was formed on the same model as the contingents which had 
so generally mutinied in Hindustan; the Company’s own forces,' as 
just meritioned, were almost entirely native ; and the city and pro- 
vince were at all times thronged with predatory bands of Rohillas, 
Afighans, Abies, and other mercenaries, in the pay of the nobles and 
other Jagheerdars of the Hyderabad Court. It is almost certain 
that if the Nizam had turned against us. Southern India would have 
been in a blaze of insurrection ; bht he as faithful and his chief 
minister Salaar Jung, steadily supported him in all measures calculated 
to put down disturbance. The news of the rebel triumph at Delhi 
was set in tumultuous, the turbulent Mossulmans of Hyderabad ; 
and it has been aU ' observed that a single moment of indecision, a 
single act of impolicy, a single false step, or a single admission of 
weakness, mi^t have turned Hyderabad into a Lucknow, and mad© 
a second Oude of Deccan. The Nizam, his prime Minister and the 
British Resident, brought all sagacity and firmness to bear on the 
duties of their respective offices, and thus the Deccan and Southern 
India were saved. What might have been the case under other 
circumstances was foreshadowed by the events of the 17th July. On 
the preceding day, intelligence was received at the Residency, which 
stands clear of the city, but at the distance of some few miles from 
the British cantonment at Secunderabad, and the mob in the city 
was much excited, and that a scheme was on foot to press the Nizam 
to attack the Residency. Notice was sent from the Residency to 
S^aar Jung, and prepmations were made. Early in the evening on 
the 17th, a RohiUa rabble stole forth from the city, and made for 
the residency. An express was at once sent off to cantonments for 
aid ; and in the meantime the guard, with three guns ; and when 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery arrived at Secunderabad, the Rohillas 
received a total discomfiture. This was almost the only approach 
tb "a mutiny that occurred in the portion of the Deccan near the 
Cfarnatic frontier. 

Auruhgabad on the Bombay sides of the Nizam’s dominions, was, 
ih' regard to mutinies less important than' Hyderabad, ibecause 
itictfe' ‘easily accessible for European troops ; but more important in 
sS'-fafc as the Sepoy Regimen’ts of Malowali and Rajpootanah were 
'at hSnd to be' affected by evil temptation. The dty is about 
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seventy miles distant from Ahmednuggiir, and a hundred and seventy 
from Bombay. Uneasiness prevailed here so early as June. The 
1st Cavalry and the 2nd Infantry of the Cojpis called the Hyderabad 
Contingent, were stationed at Aurungabad, and of these the former 
shewed signs of disaffection : Captain Abbot commanding the Regi- 
ment, found on the morning of the 13th, that his men were murmuring 
and threatening, as if unwilling to act against mutineers elsewhere ; 
indeed they had sworn to murder their officers if any attempt were 
made to employ them in that. way. Fortunately the Rassaldars — each 
being a Native Captain of a troop of Cavalry, and there being there- 
fore as many Rassaldars in a regiment as there were troops or com- 
panies, remained faithful ; and Captain Abbot with Lieutenant Dowker 
were enabled to discussi with these officers the state of the regiment. 
The Rassaldars assured the Captain that many of the troops had 
begun to talk loudly about the king of Delhi as their rightful ruler. 
The Resident at the Court of the Nizam, through the Military Secre- 
tary Major Briggs, advised Captain Abbot, seeing that no aid could 
be expected from any other quarter— -to speak in as conciliatory 
a tone as possible to the men, and to promise them that they should 
not be required to act against the insurgents at Delhi, provided they 
would be obedient to other orders. Quiet was in this way restored, 
but it being a dangerous precedent thus to allow troops to decide 
where and against whom they would choose to fight. Major General 
"Woodbum, who had been placed in command of a moveable column 
from Bombay, marched through Ahmednuggur to Arungabad. . This 
column consisted of the 28th Bombay Native Infantry, the 14th Dra- 
goon, Captain Woolcombe’s battery, and a pontoon train, when Wood- 
bum arrived, he found that the ladies all left the Arimgabad Station, 
that the officers were being barricated in the Mess-room, and that all 
the Nizam’s troops exhibited tmfavourable symptoms. The first Na- 
tive Cavalry when confronted with Woodbum’s troops, behaved in a 
very daring way ; and about a hundred of them made off, owing to 
the unwillingness of the general to open fire upon them, although. 
Abbot and Woolcombe saw the importance of so doing. 

In the country North of Bombay and between it and Malwah’ 
many slight events occurredj sufficient to show that the native troops, 
were in an agitated state ^ if oscilating between the opposite princip- 
les of fidelity and treachery. It was. worthy of note, however, that 
the troops thus affected were, in, very few instances those belonging 
to the Company’s Bombay Army ; they were generally contingent corps, 
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or Mahrattas or Rajputs, or men imbued with the same ideas as the 
Hindustanis and Oudians. Towards (he close of July, a few troopers 
of the Gugerait irregular horse endeavoured to incite their companions 
to mutiny, they failed and then decamped ; but were pursued and 
captured, and then hung in presence of their own Regiment.” — 
Chambers’ Chronicle of the Indian Revolt. 

But the whole history of the Hyderabad crisis has been given 
in a well-written article in the Friend of India, from which we quote 
the following passages : — • 

“All who were in India in May, June, and July of 1857, recollect 
the intense anxiety with which our position at Hyderabad was viewed 
and watched. It was by far the most influential Native State in 
India, and there the Mahomedan element was known to be most 
powerfully predominent. The means of striking a deadly blow at 
our power, were not only present, but more united than elsewhere 
in India. It was not only that the population of Hyderabad estimat- 
ed at 300,000 might at any moment rise, but that the movement 
might be aided by Arabs, Rohillas, Patans and other mercenaries, 
whose power had been known long before the rebellion, and who 
had always been closely watched by our own Government. The 
‘jealousy of our existence in India which was felt by those tribes, 
had often been openly manifested, and at any time was barely con- 
cealed. Would they resist such an opportunity as the rebellion in 
the North of India offered ? Would the Hyderabad Contingent be 
safe? Might it not join, as other Contingents were joining, the 
general sedition ? and if it did, was it not from its superior orga- 
nization and power in Cavalry (the best in India), specially to be 
dreaded ? If Hyderabad went, would not the Deccan — the Southern 
Mahratta country, and the Madras Presidency go too? That any 
disaffection, however slight, would have added immense complication 
to the general affairs of the period was but too evident. We had 
no lEuropean Troops with which the Deccan could be reinforced : 
there were but too weak battalions of European Infantry in the 
Madras Presidency : and if disorganization had followed the events 
of May, or mutiny had broken out at Hyderabad, it is evident that 
it might have extended to the people of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, and possibly, in a great measure, to the armies of both. 
Not a mail then arrived from England, in which there were not 
the most fearful anticipations of evil from Hyderabad : and who can 
say that they were light or unfounded? We, -who weekly recorded 
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the simple fact that Hyderabad was as yet safe, did so, we own, with 
deep misgivings, which we dared hardly to have expressed openly. 

In addition to the city, there were four large districts representing 
a population of, upwards of three millions of people, which had been 
lately ceded to British management. The cession had been an un- 
palatable measure to the late Nizam, and it was an additional cause 
of dread therefore, as to whether the people would even continue to 
obey their few and sparely scattered officers, and whether distur- 
bances might not arise in them to distract attention, and impede 
that concentration of power which was needed elsewhere. 

Let us therefore review how these elements of profound danger 
were controlled : and how they were not only controlled, but changed 
in character ; and eventually became, under the able guidance of 
one man, elements of positive strength to the British cause in India. 
The Punjab, a British province, administered by an English Officer 
of vigorous character, became, as we have already shewn, an active 
and powerful means of strength. Hyderabad could not be so entire- 
ly turned to account. It was a native state and its physical re- 
sources were not available ; but its partially active exertion, its en- 
tire tranquillity, and direct moral influence in our favor, censtituted 
together an element of strength, which is entitled to its full meed of 
recognition and acknowledgment, and may stand fairly in its own 
degree, beside the more brilliant, though scarcely more vital aid 
derived from the Punjab. 

The conduct of this Court was the hinge on which the whole of 
the events South of the Nerbudda turned ; and we may say now 
that the danger is past, that had a Jehad or holy war been pro- 
claimed by the people, or by the head of the State : had the young 
sovereign been deluded by the Priests of his faith, or been dazded 
by the prospect of enlarging his power for an hour, nothing could 
have averted that outbreak from Hyderabad, eastwards, westwards 
and to the south, the prospect and effect of which we have already 
contemplated. 

At an early period after the outbreak of the 10th May, and when 
it was apparent that a powerful rebellion was organized in Hindos- 
tan : when Delhi had once more assumed importance as well from 
the position of the King as from temporary strength ; when for a 
time, murder was successful to a degree hardly anticipated by. the 
most sanguine of the Delhi party, when troops, treasure, and mate- 
rial of war were abundantly provided — ^it was clear that the Deccan 
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largely sympathized with the movement. At Poona and Bombay^ 
at Belgaum and Kolapoor, at Bangalore and Kurnool, as well as at 
Hyderabad, intrigue and sedition were actively busy : and the conse- 
quences of any contemporary success, anywhere within this area,, 
would have been most momentous. It is true, that owing to the 
fearless bearing, the sagacity, and the precautions of Lord Elphin- 
stone, the intrigues in the Bombay Presidency were crushed as they 
appeared ; but his exertions, able and remarkable as they were, would 
have availed little, had the Hyderabad Durbar been avowedly hostile. 
We may briefly notice the chief local native authorities at Hyderabad 
on whose conduct events in a great degree hinged. 

Just as the rebellion commenced, the present Nizam Afzul-oo~ 
Doolah ascended the Musnud. Hitherto, like all princes of his race, 
he had lived in the Zenana. He was utterly unversed in public 
affairs of any kind, and was known to be susceptible to the advice 
of intriguing Fakeers, precisely the classes from which the most 
dangerous counsel was to be apprehended. Europeans were per- 
sonally unknown to him except by repute, which was perhaps un- 
favourable. His personal character was unknown, because untried, 
and his feelings and those qualities or impressions which his advisers 
could turn to loyal account, had to be ascertained, or were to be 
developed by circumstances. Here therefore was no solid ground 
for action, or for supposing that he would withstand the temptations 
of the period, beyond an hereditary conviction that in alliance with 
Europeans lay the safety of his dominion. 

Fortunately there were others on whom dependance could be 
placed. The Nizam’s maternal grand uncle Shumsh-ooI-Oomra, an 
aged man, possessed influence with his nephew.' His counsels now 
were to preserve good faith and amity with the British Government. 
They were exerted with the happiest effect, not only on the Nizam him- 
self, but on the most bigotted and fanatical party in Hyderabad, of 
which, from religious motives, Shumsh-ool-Oomra was the ostensi- 
ble and acknowledged head. It was fortunate too, that from a friend- 
ship of many years’ duration, he had a high personal esteem and 
respect for the Resident Colonel Davidson ; and this, by the Resi- 
dent’s tact was admirably turned to account. Notwithstanding that 
disaffected persons thronged to his palace by day and night, and 
used threats, entreaties, and even imprecations to induce him to turn 
against the English cause.: — ^notwithstanding that members of his 
own family were avowedly bitterly opposed to him in this crisis, — ^he 
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never swerved : his answer to all was, “you know not what you at© 
proposing : after an experience of more than fifty years, I tell yoju 
that there is no person in India that can resist the British power, 
nor does the Almighty render aid to those who massacre women and 
children. Formerly the men of Hindostan waged war only with nien.'*’ 

The Minister of the State was Salar Jung, a young man, well 
educated, whose sympathies by education, and we may perhaps add, 
interests also, were on the side of the British. For this positipn he 
was hated, nay execrated by the revolutionary and fanatical party. 
His assassination was meditated as an enemy to the State and to the 
Mussulman faith. Subtle intrigues were laid against his power, and 
in local affairs he was opposed by Shumsh-ool-Oomra and his sons. 
But in his line of conduct from first to last there was no wavering 
or tottering. The Jehad or holy war against infidels, was an object 
scarcely concealed by highly influential parties in the capital, . and 
on several occasions was proclaimed by the rabble. At any time an 
impulse difficult to control, it was rendered doubly so by reports qf 
the discomfiture, ruin, and massacre of the English hi Hindostan 
which were proclaimed with insulting exultation. Thus sorely pressed, 
the Minister never flinched from his duty, or wavered in his truth. 
He held the Arabs with hhn, or a large section of them. With them 
he guarded the city, prevented tumultuous assemblies, and controlled 
the populace. Finding that open violence would not succeed, the 
disaffected conspired in secret, and the result lyas the outbreak and 
attack on the Residency of the 17th July, which if successful would 
have involved the destruction of the Minister as well as of the 
Resident. 

It was thus by the firm conduct of two individuals of the Hydera- 
bad nobility, that an outbreak of an universal character was avert- 
ed. Had they been treacherous, or lukewarm in their course of 
conduct, — ^had both, in their several degrees of influence, not acted 
so as to shew the Nizam unmistakeably his true policy, had not 
both possessed commanding influence with the Arabs and other mer- 
cenaries, we cannot doubt that the attack of the 17th July would 
have oiily been the prelude to scenes like those of Cawnpore and 
Lucknow. 

It boots not now to enquire whether the Native regular Troops 
at Hyderabad were then staunch , or not. The impression was, that 
disaffection very strongly pervaded the whole of the subsidiary force, 
and only required a leader, or temporary success anywhere to break 
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into open violence. There is no doubt they were actively canvassed 
and tempered with by emissaries of sedition. On one occasion of 
a non-official visit to Shumsh-ool-Oomra by the Resident, men of 
the escort openly shouted to, and harangued the most dangerous and 
fanatic portion of the city populace then assembled at Shumsh-ool- 
Oomra’s house. Emissaries from the city were busy in the Canton- 
ments, and for a long time it seemed doubtful whether the troops 
would resist the corrupting influence so freely, and so constantly 
exercised. Can it be said, or hoped, they would have done so, had 
the Nizam and his nobles, the mercenaries and the Moulvies with 
their rabble risen en masse, and raised the Jehad and the country 
with it ? We fear not. That an impression, false or true, prevailed 
that the Troops were not staunch ; that the Resident’s escort would 
fraternize with an actual movement, there seems little reason to 
doubt. Had this not been the case so small a force would never had 
attacked the Residency. The result undeceived the conspirators. 
The detachment on duty at the Residenc}? under the command of 
Major Briggs was staunch,' the local arrangements by that officer 
were excellent, and the attacking party of Rohillas, led by Toora Baz 
Khan, the most notorious ruffian of the Deccan, was repulsed by 
grape. Expecting assistance it was staggered by the cool reception 
it met with, and there was no further attempt at violence. 

But apprehension did not cease here, on the contrary, it was 
most probable as tinjes wore on that this was only the prelude to a 
further and better organized attempt. Reports of successful atro- 
cities in other places were frequent, nor had we as yet assumed any 
attitude, or begun any operations, suited to the emergency, or cal- 
culated to stem the tide of opinion against us. It was argued and 
with apparent truth, that the Nizam’s Government might have 
prevented the attack had it chosen to do so : that the Minister and 
the Nizam could not, even if they desired it, control their own people 
and that the disaffected party in the city were stronger and bolder 
than before. Toora Baz Khan was apprehended and tried, but a 
decree of death could not be obtained against him, because he had 
undertaken a Jehad against Infidels ! and he was not executed. All 
these were additional subjects for anxiety and apprehension. 

t * 4c i»; 

The firm attitude of the Resident gave the Minister new heart, 
He brought up his own troops into the city in large numbers, and 
took up positions to overawe and crush any seditious disposition or 
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attempt during the Mohurrum. These troops were faithful because 
confidently directed, and if there had been hope, or intention of in- 
surrection, the opportunity was allowed to slip. The local arrange- 
ments in the cantonment were admirable— and the dreaded Mohur- 
rum passed off even more quietly than usual. 

Thus reviewing the whole course of local events from May till 
the fall of Delhi, we consider that the prevention of seditious out- 
break at Hyderabad by the patient fortitude, political sagacity, and 
calm resolution of the Resident Colonel Davidson, ranks as high in 
the scale of eminent and useful service in the time of trial, as those 
more outwardly brilliant and apparently more noticeable actions in 
the field which fell to the lot of other officers. It will not do, now 
that, as we trust, all danger is past, to lessen the obligations attached 
to those services, by saying! there was but trifling excitement at any 
time. 

Nor would we be thought indifferent to the claims of those who 
so nobly and so disinterestedly seconded the efforts of the Resident. 
The Nizam, the Minister Salar .Tung, and Shumsh-ool-Oorma each in 
their several degrees deserve the grateful acknowledgment of their 
services, which we trust will be specially conveyed to them by the 
Queen herself. If there be any mode more cordial, more effective 
than another, personal decoration, or in the Minister’s case guaran- 
tee of power, estates and office, for which we have many precedents, 
we shall gladly see it bestowed. In any case official silence, or cold 
indifference would be inexcusable .” — Friend of India. 

We are however not in a position to affirm the extent to which 
the courage, prudence and tact of the Political Resident contributed 
to the preservation of order and the quietting of the turbulent 
elements in Hyderabad. If we are to weigh in the scale the mass 
of proofs and reflections which almost the whole, Madras Press has 
produced against Col. Davidson, with the glowing passages of the 
Friend of India, we should naturally qualify our opinion of the 
Resident. He may have displayed extraordinary courage, abilities, 
self-control and promptitude of thought and action, but where 
opinions are so conflicting and where there are no sufficient data 
before us, we cannot express a different judgment from what we 
have done. It is however, exceedingly gratifying to observe that with 
regard to the noble feeling of the Nizam, the statesmanlike conduct 
of the Minister, and the friendly advices and exertions of Shumsh- 
ool-Oomrah and other Courtiers, there is but one opinion — ^viz., that 
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they have by their energy, decision, promptitude, and friendiiness. 
conducted Central India safe through a too imminent crisis which 
tyquld have terminated with the dismemberment and desolation of 
yyhole Hindoostan. 

With regard to Gwaliior and Indore, the Chronicler gives .the 
following narrative : — 

“Still further northward lies the country which, under the various, 
names of Scindias’ territory, Holkars’ territory, Malwah, and Bhopaul, 
has already been described as the chief seat of the Mahratta power, 
and which corresponds pretty nearly with the region inarked out , by 
the Company’s Officials as Central India. We have seen in former 
pages that Scindia, chief of the Mahratta State of which Gwaliior 
is the capital, offered the aid of his Contingent army to Mr. Colvin, 
in May ; that Lieutenant Cockbum, with half a cavalry regiment 
of his Contingent, rendered good service in the region around Agra, 
ujpitil the troopers deserted him ; that the fidelity of Scindia to the 
British alone prevented his troops generally from joining the rebels, 
for they belonged to the same Hindustani and Oudian famiUes, 
thpu^ serving a Mahratta prince in a Mahratta State, that • tfer 
certain detachments had mutinied at Neemuch and elsewhere, the 
main body rose in revolt at Gw'allior on the 14th of June, murdered 
.some of the English officers, drove away the rest with their families, 

formally threw off all allegiance to the Company, aU that 
Maharajah Scindiah, under cirdumstances of great difficulty and peril, 
jp^naged to keep peace at Gwaliior — ^retaining and feeding the 
kppps at that place and yet the discountenancing the mutinous 
tendencies against the British. If he had not acted with much tact 
and judgment, the Gwaliior Contingent would have marched to 
Agra in a body, and greatly imperiled the British Rajah. Not only 
c|id he keep those troublesome troops near him during the remaining 
half of June but also during July and August. Scindiah’s special 
army, entirely under his own control, were chiefly Marhattas who 
hud little sympathy with the soldiers of the Contingent ; but they 
were too few in number to put down the latter, and therefore he was 
forced to temporise — ^partly by persuations and promises — partly by 
l^eats. Major Macpherson, the British Political Agent, and Briga- 
&r Ramsey, the Military Commandant, ceased to have influence at 
j^yi^aUior, it was Scindias’ good faith alone that stood the British in 
gtead. 
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Holkars’ Marhatta territory with Indore for its chief city, wa 
have, in like mannier, seen to be troubled with a mutinous spirit in 
the Contingent troops, partly owing to temptation from other 
quarters. We have briefly shown in the chapters lately cited, that 
on the 28th of May, the 15th and 30th Bengal Native Infantry 
revolted at Nusseerabad, that on the 2nd June influenced by . this 
pernicious example, the 72ad Bengal Native Infantry, the 7th Regi- 
ment of Gwallior Contingent Infantrj% and the main body of the 1st 
Bengal Native Cavalry, mutinied at Neemuch, that on the 1st of July 
a portion of Holkars Contingent rose against the British at Indore,, 
without his wish or privity, and that he could not get even his own 
special troops to act against those of the Contingent; that qn the 
evening of the same day, the 23rd Bengal Native Cavalry mutinied at 
Mhow ; and that numerous British officers and families were thrown 
into great misery by these several occurrences. It now remains to 
be stated that during July and August, Holkar adopted, nearly the 
same course as Scindiah, he remained faithful to the British, ^d 
endeavoured to quell the mutinous spirit among his troops. Holkar 
possessed, however, less influence than his brother-Chieftain ; most 
of the mutineers from Indore and Mhow marched to GwaUior, and 
were only prevented by the shrewdness of Scindia, from extendmg 
their march to Agra. 

Among the troops in Rajpootanah were the Deesa Field Brigade, 
commanded towards the close of August by Brigadier Creagh, whO' 
had under his control the troops at Deesa, those at the Sanitarum 
on Mount Abboo, and those at Erinpoorah and other places in the 
neighbourhood. These places were thrown into confusion during the 
last two weeks of the month, by the mutiny of the Jhodepore legion, 
consisting partly of Cavalry and partly of Infantry. Such of these 
men as were stationed at Erinpoora about 550 in number, rose 6d 
mutiny on the 22nd. They suddenly threw off their allegiance off,; 
seized the guns ; made prisoners of Lieutenant Conolly and .the 
European Serjeants, plundered the bazar and some of the native 
villages, burned all the Officers’ Bungalows, and destroyed or appro- 
priated all that they found therein; lived in tents on the parade 
ground for three days and then marched off in the direction 'of 
Nusserabad. The Cavalry, although forming part of the same 
legon, and sharing in the movement, protected the Europeans from 
the Infantry. Among the latter, it was only the Hindustanee portion, 
which revolted, there were some Bheels in the le^on who remained 
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faithful. On the preceding day, 21st, about 100 men of the legion 
had mutinied at Mount Abboo, but as there was a detachment of 
H. M. 83rd, there the mutineers did nothing but hastily escape. A 
native Chieftain the Rae of Sihori, was prompt to render any aid 
he could to Captain HaU at mount Abboo. Another portion of the 
Jhodepore le^on was at Jhodepore itself, where the mutiny placed 
in great peril. Captain Monck Mason, British resident at that native 
State, by his energy he provided an asylum for many ladies and 
children who had been driven from other stations, but he himself 
fell by the swords of a body of mutinous troopers, under circums- 
tances of mingled cowardice and brutality. 

The state of this part of India during July and August may 
be summed up in a few words. By the revolt of the Contingents 
of Sdndia, Holkar and Bhopaul and of the Jhodepore legion, 
'En^sh residents were driven from station to station in much peril 
and suffering, and English influence became for a time, almost a 
nullity; but the native Chieftains for the most, remained faithful, 
even though their troops revolted ; and there were hopes of ulti- 
mate success from the arrival of relieving columns belonging to the 
Bombay Army. Of that army a fragment of regiments occasionally 
displayed mutinous symptoms but not to such a degree as to leaven, 
the whole mass. What the Officers felt thtougli the treachery of 
the troops, and what their families suffered during all these strange 
events, need not again to be described, both phases of the revolt 
have received many illustrations in former pages ; but this Chapter 
may fittingly close with two short extracts from letters relating to 
the mutinies at the stations of Mhow and Indore. An Artillery 
Officer commenting on the ingratitude of the Sepoys towards Com- 
manders who had always used them well, said ; I must not forget 
to mention that Colonel Platt was like a father to the menf; and 
that when he had opportunity of leaving them and joining a European 
Corps last summer, the men petitioned him to stay. He had been 
upwards of thirty years with them, and when* the mutiny took place 
he had so much confidence in them that he rode up to their lines 
before we could get out. When we found him next morning, both 
■cheeks were Mown off, his back completely riddled with balls, one 
through each thigh, his chin smashed into his mouth, and three sabre 
cuts between the cheek-bone and temple, also a cut across the 
shoulder and the back of the neck. The following few words are 
from the letters of a lady who was among those that escaped death 
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by flight from Indore ; “I have already given you an account of our 
three days and three nights of wandering, with little rest and not 
much food, no clothes to change, burning sun, and deluges of rain, 

but and I, perhaps, could bear these things better than 

others, and suffered less. We found kind friends here and I am in 

Messrs. clothes ; every thing we had being gone. The 

destructive wretches-, after we left Indore, commenced doing all the 
damage they could— -cutting up carpets with their tulwars, smashing 
chandeliers, marble tables, slabs, chairs &c., they even cut out the 
cloth and lining of our carriages hacking of the wood-work. The 
residency is uninhabitable and almost all have lost every thing. I 
mi^t have saved a few things in the hour and a half that elapsed 
between the out-btteak and our retreat ; but I had so relied on some 
of our defenders, and left so secure of holding on, that flight never 
for a moment occured to me.” — Chambers’ Chronicle of, the Indian 
Revolt. 

But subsequent events show that the rebellious spirit of the 
contingent troops were too powerful for all that the Scindiah could 
devise to allay it. His Highness was obliged to quit his capital, 
and the wretched Nana succeeded, happily for a time only, to seat 
his brother on the Guddee. British arms have afterwards regained 
the kingdom, but the event marks the friendly disposition of the 
Maharajah, with a force bordering romance. The following article 
from the Friend of India which, is a well-written commentary on the 
friendship of Scindiah, gives a succinct history of the preparations 
for restoration made by His Highness’s faithful subjects and the 
British Government, pretty well indicating the feeling with which this 
important event was viewed by them. / 

“Gwallior. — The storm in Central India so long expected has 
burst at last, and we have for the moment lost a State as powerful 
?is Oude. Serious however as is the occurrence there are considera- 
tions which seem to be forgotten, and when if they do not remove 
at least diminish the danger of the event. The facts, omitted from 
the buUentins, and not very carefully collated in tlie papers, are still 
sufflciently distinct. Sir Hugh Rose who had been instructed to 
attack Culpee from the Gwallior side found himself compelled to 
attack from the direction of his march. The main body of the 
rebels therefore when all hope had ceased fled towards Gwallior, out- 
marching our troops at the rate of about twenty-five miles .a day. 
•Their leader T.antia Topee moved even more rapidly, and appears 
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almost unattended to have arrived in Gwallior by the 26th May. 
There he drew round him the dicontented, announced the pretensions 
of the Nana to the Peishwahship and succeeded in organizing a 
formidable intrigue. How he escaped the vigilance of the Durbar 
■it is not difficult to guess. Scindiah’s fidelity so often questioned has, 
it is true, at last been proved by his misfortune. Whatever his desire 
he certainly did not wish for deposition, or to contest his hereditary 
sovereignty with a Marhatta parvenu. He must however have been 
deceived, and we should regard with extreme suspicion any stories 
of compulsion put upon such of his officers as remain. On the 30th 
the rebels, about 5,000 strong, were reported in full march upon 
the capital, and Scindiah sending off an urgent requisition for 
Europeans, moved at the head of his own forces to the attack. 
He had with him apparently two regiments of Infantry, twelve hundred 
Cr,valry, his Paigar or personal guard, and some guns. The force 
was sufficient for victory, but almost in the commencement of the 
action the intrigues of Tantia Topee became apparent. The left 
division threw down their arms and fled. The right followed their 
example, the guns were surrendered, and the battle was left to the 
Body Guard alone. As in the almost similar circumstances at 
Indore, the Guard never wavered, they charged three times, and 
if as reported they left six hundred of their number dead upon the 
field, their courage was only surpassed by their fidelity. The odds 
however, were too great. They were outflanked, cut up, and 
scattered, and the Maharajah was at last compelled to fly. With 
only 50 followers he fled towards Agra, which he reached on the 
3rd instant, escorted by a troop of British horse. The rebels then 
marched on Gwallior which was surrendered without a stroke, and 
proceeded to organize a Government on the spot. The Nana was 
proclaimed Maharajah, and acknowledged at a general parade. The 
green flag has been unfurled, — an odd ensign for the Hindoo usurper 
of a Mahfatta State — the treasury plundered, Rao Ram, a disgraced 
dffici^, appointed premier, and the bankers and more respectable 
inhabitants placed under a reign of terror. 

‘ . Efforts were also made to strengthen the fort. This place though 

naturally strong, being built on the top of an isolated rock is parti- 
ally ih! rains,.. The walls are crumbling down while the enormous 
extant of 'the works renders their defence at all points almost im- 
plSssibie. It is not moreover like Dowlutabad absolutely impregnable 
wAen defended by brave inen, the ascent being still practicable for 
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elephants. All round, the plain affords every facility for the opera- 
' tions of Cavalry, and if the rebels venture to stand a siege, escape 

will be almost impossible. They must die there or evacuate the 
I fort before the arrival of the British now hard upon their heels. 

! ' Eight hundred of the 3rd Europeans, 300 of Meade’s horse and 

;■ four guns have been despatched from Agra, while the Culpee force 

;[ is in full march in the same direction. By the 4th it was at In- 

' doorkee, waiting for the first Brigade which had been detained at 

i Jdoun, and on the junction of the three detachments, the force will 

comprise nearly three European Regiments, the 14th dragoons, a 
i ’ strong body of Hyderabad and Irregular Cavalry, some European 
r Sappers, a siege train, and three troops of Horse Artillery. Sir 

ij Ifugh Rose who was lying sick at Cawnpore, has recovered hisi 

i strength, and his arrival doubles the strength of the besiegers. Effects 
resistance to such a force would appear to be almost impossible. The 
j enemy will be shelled out of their fort, and cut to pieces by the 
I Cavalry without a hope of retreat. 

I Even however should they succeed in making good their defences 

I for a time, the evil, serious as it is, is not without compensation,. 

I The instinct of the scoundrels now swarming in Bundelcund, Etawah, 

I and the districts nearer Agra, is to converge to any centre which 

: promises a momentary immunity. If the contest last they wiil 

ss swarm out of our territories, leaving us a free base of action, and 

those means of re-organization so cruelly required. It is not the 
5 concentration but the dispersion of our enemies which is dangerous, 
I and their accumulation in Gwallior where they can be attacked from 
I four sides at once would be a movement rather favourable than erh- 

I barrassing. It is the more advantageous because in Gwallior wfe 

I have the allies so greatly missed in our own provinces. Scindiah, 
I though taken by surprise, is not yet powerless, A strong party are 

I still decidedly in his favour, and his Mahratta Sirdars are said to bh 

arming in his behalf. The villagers in Gwallior bring in supplies 
with a readiness not exhibited in Oude, and on their assistance de- 
pends the accurate and minute information our quarter masters so 
\ perpetually fail to collect. The extortions already practised, the 

excessive cruelty displayed by Tantia Topee throu^out Bundelcund, 
and the constant sense of insecurity must ultimately alienate the 
r population. With their assistance, passive thou^ it may be, the force 
now advancing ought in the very worst case to reinstate Scindiah 
I in too months.”— -Friend of India, 

I 

3 . 

I 

I- 
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On receiving this gloomy intelligence the public mind in Great 
Britain was also much affected. England bemoaned the deposition 
of perhaps her greatest and truest Indian ally with a feeling which 
was honorable to both. We take the following from the Times, 
which without exaggeration speaks out the national mind with regard 
to this sad occurrence : — 

When the mutinies broke out Scindia and Holkar, whose territo- 
ries are conterminous and closely adjacent to tlie disturbed districts, 
remained faithful to our cause, and the former, who was by far the 
more powerful of the two, displayed considerable judgment as well 
as loyalty in the policy he pursued. In virtue of the arrangements 
subsisting between himself and the British Government, he maintained 
from the revenues of his principality a compact and well-disciplined 
force of more than 5,000 men as a “Contingent” available in aid 
of the Bengal Army. This force now so notorious under the name 
of the Gwallior Contingent, was organized and officered exactly like 
our own Sepoy Regiments and proved true to its model in all respects 
by joining in the mutiny at a very early period. At that time when 
the safety of British India for the moment trembled in the balance, 
the proceedings of the Gwallior Contingent were of the utmost conse- 
quence, for the march of so strong and well equipped a body upon 
Delhi, Agra, or Lucknow, might have given a disastrous impulse to 
the course of affairs. Scindia’s measures were taken with great ability. 
Like other native princes in his position, he retained in his pay, and 
under his independent control, a certain military force over and 
above the contingent due to the Bengal establishment and this force 
he played off against the mutineers. In strength and organization it 
was decidedly inferior to the contingent, but he augmented it as 
effectually as the crisis admitted, and as the traitors were vascillating 
and irresolute, he succeeded for some time in paralyzing their 
rnovements, though he never hazarded an engagement with them. 
In the end the mutinous contingent marched away and took post, 
as our readers know, at Calpee, but the moment of peril was now 
past, and the formidable Gwallior force never gave us any trouble, 
except in the attack made upon General Windham at Cawnpore. 
The sequel however, of these proceedings, as now annontirf d, is 
not a little extraordinary. 

:|e ^ ^ 

It is by no means probable that this fortunate piece- of audacity 
will yield the rebels any material advantage, but the event may well 
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be regarded ,as bringing definitely under notice the merits of the 
Prince whose loyalty has now caused his actual expulsion from his 
capital. We can w§ll afford to recompense with a liberal hand such 
examples of fidelity. If these mutinies have given us any lesson at 
all, they have taught us that Native Princes, instead of being our 
natural enemies in India, are likely to be our best supporters, nor 
is their support any the less desirable because it may bb based on 
motives of self-interest. 

:t< « >1: * « :4c 

Holkar, also, like Scindia, though in a less conspicuous degree, 
has been our steady aUy, and the Rajah of Puttiallah rendered us 
services of such critical importance that it would be hard to exaggerate 
them. Delhi, the scene of our life and death grapple, stands midway 
between Puttiallah and Gwallior, and while Scindia was neutralizing 
the treason of the contingtent, the Puttiallah chief, on the other side, 
was contributing his utmost to 'the sustenance and reinforcement of 
Sir Archdale Wilson’s army. It is to this Rajah, and to others in 
the same district, that we are indebted for our supplies during the 
seige, and for the facilities of rammunication which enabled the 
requisite succours to come down from the punjaub. To remunerate 
these chieftains with becoming munificence, would be an act not only 
of justice but of prudence, for they have shown themselves able not 
only to -appreciate British rule, but to support it sagaciously and 
courageously in times of peril.” — Times, 21st July, 1858. 

It is gratifying to state that the restoration of the Scindiah was 
as prompt as the prfiitical and moral effects staked in it were weights. 
The Governor General’s notification announcing the event, is a worthy 
of record of the achievement : — 

"Fort William, Foreign Department, the 25th June, 1858. 

Notification . — ^The Hon’ble the President in Council is pleased 
to direct the republication of the following General Order by the 
Right Hon’ble the Governor General : — 

No. 1855. 

General Order by the Right Hon’ble the Governor General. 

Foreign Department, Allahabad, the 24th June, 1858. 

The Right Hon’ble the Governor General has the highest grati- 
fication in announcing that the Town and Fort of Gwallior were con- 
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. quered by IVIajor-General Sir Hugh Rose, on the 19th instant, after 
a general . action, in which the rebels, who had usurped the authority 
of Maharajah Scindia, were totally defeated. On the 20th June, the 
Maharajah Scindia, attended by the Governor General’s Agent for 
Cejutral India, and Sir Hugh Rose, and escorted by British Troops, 
was restored to the palace of his ancestors, and was welcomed by his 
subjects with every mark of loyalty and attachment. It was on t^e 
1st June that the rebels, aided by the treachery of some of Maharajah 
Scindia’s Troops, seized the Capital of His Hi^ness’ Kingdom, and 
hoped to establish a new Government under a Pretender in His 
Hfighness’ Territory. Eighteen days had not elapsed before they were 
„^jnpelled to evacuate the Town and Fort of Gwallior and to relin- 
quish the authority which they had endeavoured to usurp. The 
promptitude and success with which the strength of the British 
Government has been put forth for the restoration of its faithful Ally 
tf> the capital of his territory, and the continued presence of British 
Troops at Gwallior to support His Highness in the re-establishment 
of his administration, offer to all a convincing proof that the British 
Government has the will and the power to befriend those who, like 
Maharajah Scidnia, do not shrink from their obligation or hesitate 
to avow their loyalty. The Right Hon’ble the Governor General, in 
order to mark his appreciation of the Maharajah Scindia’s friendship, 
and his gratification at the re-establishment of His Highness’ authority 
in his ancestral dominions, is pleased to direct that a Royal Salute 
shall be fired at every principal Station in India. 

By order of the Right Hon’ble the Governor General of India. 

(Signed) G. F. Edmonstone, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

with the Govr. Genl. 

By order of the Hon’ble the President in Council. 

Cecil Beadon. 

Offg, Secy, to the Govt, of India.” 


The following relates about the services rendered bly the Nawab 
of Kumaul 

“Mr. LeBas, the Judge of Delhi, after undergoing the greatest 
escaj^ from that city to Kumaul. Soon after his arrival 
durihg the ’ intervtd -that preceded the advance of Qur troops, from 
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Omballah via Kurnaul, and just as the defection became known 
when we had no militaiy force near Kurnaul, and all men watched 
anxiously the conduct of each local chief, the Nawab of Kurnaul 
came to Mr. LeBas and addressed him to the following effect : — 

“Sir, I have spent a sleepless night in meditating on the state of 
.affairs : I have decided to throw in my lot with yours. My sword, 
my purse, and my followers at your disposal.” 

. ■ So weU did he act up to the engagement thus made, that after 
the fall of Delhi, a testimonial was put into his hand by Mr. LeBas, 
equally honorable to both. As a mark of regard, the Judge gave 
the Nawab his favorite horse, and a letter of thanks for his public 
/services. 

, - Amongst other marks of devotion to our cause, the Nawab had 
raised a troop of one hundred horse, armed and equipped on the 
model of the Punjaub mounted Police Corps. I can speak for 
their efficienc'y, as some of these men escorted me, under a Native 
■Officer, connected with the Nawab, from Kurnaul to Benares. 

I consider the conduct of this Mahomedan Nobleman to deserve 
special commendation, and I trust that he has received suitable re- 
ward. Other Mahomedan talookdars no doubt professed loyalty, 
tod in some instances, did good service, but few so entirely inde- 
tffied themselves with the cause which in May, 1857, was generally 
ebnsidered by the people the losing one. Many who have received 
great credit for loyalty, were mere watchers of die event — as polite 
to the mutineers as to us, or as the natives expressed it, keeping 
their feet in both stirrups. My old friend, at Kurnaul was an 
honorable exception.” — Raiks’ Revolt of the North West Provinces. 

We have already alluded to the services of the Maharajah of 
Puttiallah, and we quote the following from the Lahore Chronicle, 
giving a very gratifying account of the fidelity of His Highness which 
■w^ of a more distinguished character than the reader would be 
prepared to credit : — 

. “The services of the Chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States, which were 
noticed in our columns the other day, deserve at our hands some thing 
more than passing acknowledgment, and when we have had to re- 
cced time after time, acts of perfidy and black villainly on the part of 
too many whom gratitude or interest should have bound to our cadse, 
it is a pleasing task to turn from such scenes to the contemplatibn 
of; the fidelity tod zealous friendship displayed by the Chiefs of the 
Sikh. nafion at the present time. 
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The steady alliance and hearty co-operation of the Maharajah of 
Puttiallah is not now recorded for the first time. It is a matter of 
history how faithfully his ancestors have adhered to the treaty drawn 
up between Sir C, Metcalfe and the reigning chief of the time. This- 
fidelity, thou^ sorely tried, has never been shaken. Lord Dalhousie 
has recorded in his letters to Sir Charles Napier his opinion of the 
staunchness of our ally which was shewn in the most unmistakeable 
manner, and from the commencement of the present rebellion, his 
acts have been such as we might from his antecedents have confidently 
expected. 

Immediately on the news of the Delhi massacre reaching the Com- 
missioner of Umballah, he at once sent for the Rajah of Puttiallah, 
with whom he held consultation which resulted in the united forces of 
Puttiallah and Jheend being pushed forward almost to the gates of 
Delhi, thus saying the country between Umballah and the rebel city 
from falling a prey to anarchy and plunder. His soildiers have been 
called upon to render service in Saharunpore. They have aided in 
recovering the lost territory of Hissar and Sirssa, whilst throu^out 
the length and breadth of the Cis-Sutlej States properly so called, his 
horsemen and foot soldiers are to be seen in every direction. Whilst 
aiding us with men, he has not been backward in supplying the real 
sinews of war, and we hear that he has pladed several lakhs of rupees 
at the disposal of our Government, We have heard too of his princely 
liberality to the unfortunate fugitives who were rescued mainly 
through his exertion, from the murderous clutches of the Hissar vUli- 
ains. He fed and clothed and entirely equipped them and gave a 
general order throughout his dominions that they were to be treated 
with utmost respect and kindness. 

Such facts as these deserve prominent notice and require some 
recognition at the hand of the British public who will ordy require 
to understand the position he holds with regard to us, fuUy to ap- 
preciate the services rendered. That strenuous endeavours were^ma^ 
to corrupt the fidelity of the Maharajah of Puttiallah, we have good 
authority for believing, and at the outset he had grave doubts of the' 
fealty of some of his own soldiers. But that he himself never enter- 
tained one iota of hostility we have equal good authority for asserting^ 
and the remarkable alamdty which he displayed in our cause, speate- 
sufficiently for itself and requires no further comment. The im- 
portance to the British rule of the fidelity of this Prince cannot be 
overrated. Had he proved untrue, the whole of the country betw^tt 
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the Jumna and Sutlej would have risen en masse, and if the 
European force at Umballah had not been annihilated, it would at 
best have only been able to fight its way back to the Punjab. And 
if the Sikhs in the Cis-Sutlej had turned against us, who dare say 
what the result would have been. Sufl&ce it to point out that the 
road to Delhi would have been closed to our reinforcements, and if 
this were all, the evil would then have been considered small to what 
mi^t be expected. But we rejoice to record the fidelity of our ally 
and would desire prominently to bring forward such instances as 
this of friendly co-operation, in the hope that they may receive some 
suitable acknowledgment. 

. It is not our desire or province at present to urge on the Govern- 
ment the consideration of the reward which is to be given for faith- 
ful service rendered. This may be safely deferred till Delhi is taken, 
but we trust that the British public and our gracious Queen will 
net be slow to recognize the aid rendered to Englishmen in the 
hour of need. There are other things dear to men of high feeling, 
besides lands and money, and we will venture to affirm that an ho- 
norary title and the thanks of the British Parliament could not be 
more suitably bestowed, or more gratefully appreciated by any than 
the Maharajahs of Puttiallah and Jheend. 

. In putting forth prominently the services of the Maharajah of 
Puttiallah we only do justice to our ally. He is at the head of the Sikh 
confederacy, is confessedly the most powerful of the Chiefs, and his 
force now employed in our service cannot number less than 10,000, 
numerically equal to the contingent furnished by Sardinia in the 
Crimean war ; but infinitely surpassing that force in the moral influ- 
ence which its presence amongst our rank bring to bear. 

But though the Rajah of Jheend has furnished fewer men becau^ 
his resources are smaller, yet his services are not less important. 
With a small but well trained band he personally took the field at the 
commencement of the campaign and has gallantly mixed in the thick 
of the fight and endured with his men the burning heat and the 
drenching rain. The record of these facts will be quite sufiicient to 
secure their own reward .”- — Lahore Chronicle, August 12. 

For comments on these displays both politically and morally 
important, we shall avail ourselves of the brilliant pen of the Times. 
That great journal thus speaks of the conduct of the Native Princes, 
after having received intelligence of the forwardness with which they 
came to the aid of the British Government : — 
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“The most comprehensive, however, of the inferences suggested 
by the last despatches relates to the conduct of the Native Princes df 
India. The general reader may hardly be aware, perhaps, of the extent 
to which States of this character are still preserved under the supre- 
macy of the British Government. We are usually supposed to have- 
pursued the policy of annexation with some degree of rigour, bu4 
although the dominions under our immediate control have certainly 
been augmented by escheats and confiscations bringing large territorial 
acquisitions to the Supreme Government, the number of chiefs fetiU 
enjoying a qualified independence, and secured in the undisturbed 
possession of very considerable domains, is quite large enough to 
prove the general tolerance or confidence Of out rule. In the North- 
Western Provinces alone, and in the districts directly adjacentj the 
Princes, established in Governments of greater or less importance, with; 
armies of more or less significance at their command, were numerOni 
enough to at once turn the scale against us at the commencement 
the insurrection. It must be remembered that when the traitoroui 
Sepoys, after breaking out into overt mutiny at Meerut, raised the 
standard of military rebellion at Delhi, our force in those parts, dis^ 
proportioned in itself to the strength of the enemy, was still further 
weakened by its almost complete isolation. The troops forming the 
only British army in the field against the insurgents had been drawn 
from Umballah and Simla, and were joined by the Meerut division as; 
they marched by way of Kumaul to Delhi. But for these necessarji- 
operations there was at that time hardly any sufficient or practicable- 
base. Neither Umballah nor Meerut could answer our demands in 
this respect ; for, though the latter place represented a considerable 
military station, it offered few resources, and, in fact, the great North- 
Western arsenal of the Government was Delhi itself — the very city 
we were besieging. At the moment it was not known that the Pun- 
jab would be secured to our cause, and moreover, its authorities and 
its garrisons were mainly at the remotest extremity of the province, ori 
the Affghan frontier. The Punjab itself, too, is by no means con- 
terminous with our North-Western Provinces, where the rebellion W^ 
evidently localized. Between these districts and the Sutty, which 
forms the eastern frontier of the Punjab ; a system of small States 
was interposed, known in Indian nomenclature as the Gis-Sutlej States-, 
and governed by Native Princes of Sikh extraction. It is obvious 
that on the loyalty and friendship of these chieftains our communica- 
tions with the Punjab would depend. To the North, again, were the 
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Hill Rajahs, each with his quota of power, to he exercised for ouf'' 
benefit or disadvantage, while in the more immediate vicinity of Delhi, 
and throughout Rohilcuhd and the Doab, a considerable body of 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Princes disposed of more or fewef resources 
in their respective domains. 

It is not a little interesting to observe the almost uniform fidelity 
with which these chiefs preserved their allegiance to the British GoVeirn-' 
ment.' Had it not been, in fact, for their signal and active sympathies 
we could never have established or maintained our position in thfc face 
of the mutineers at Delhi. That we should eventually have recon-' 
quered the territory is true enough, but except for the aid Of NativO' 
Princes at that critical moment we must, in all probability, have lost' 
Upper India for the time. The comrahnicaaons with Calcutta, it 
should be recollected, were then interrupted, and, indeed, Calratta had' 
nO succours to despatch. Reinfoicements from the Punjab fcOuld‘ 
only arrive after some suspense, and then through the cq-Opetalion 
of these native States, so that the force before Delhi depended virtually 
for its resources On the Nawabs and Rajahs of the cOuntry. That in 
some instances these chiefs should turn against us in our adversity' 
was of course to be anticipated; but, as a rule, and in the great' 
majority of cases, their behaviour left nothing to be desired. The 
Rajahs of the Cis-Sutlej States threw themselves at once into Our 
cause, lent us the aid of their retainers for forage and escort duties, 
kept open our communications with the Punjab, brought provisions 
in abundance to the camp, effectually protected our rear. The Rajah 
of JUEEND not only added his handful of troops to ours, but actually 
marched at the head of his own men. The fidelity and good offices 
of the Rajah of Putteallah are deservedly eulogized, as our teaders 
will observe this evening, in a coinmunicatiOn on the best authority, 
and intelligence we have ourselves received, enables us to confirm 
this testimony to his extraordinary services. He has relieved us of 
an infinity of duties, and discharged them with marvellous success.. 
His country intervenes directly between Delhi and the Punjab, and 
its resources, very considerable in extent, have been placed unreservr 
edly at our disposal. “In fact,” says one of our correspondents, writr 
ing from the spot, “whatever we have not “got, or don’t know hoW 
to get, we ask him for, and he must some-“how or other' supply the 
deficiency.” Even money has been advanced to us largely by these 
Cis-Sutlej chiefs, though if the truth is to be confessed, out previous' 
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dealingsi with them in such matters were not characterized by very 
great generosity. 

If we extend our view to territories somewhat more removed 
from the principle scene of action we find the same prevalence of 
sympathy and the same rarity of disaffection. In Rajpootana the Na- 
tive Princes are certainly giving no countenance to the insurgents, 
and, to all appearance, are faithful to the British Governltnent. The 
Mahralta Princes, Scindia and Holkar, have pronounced for us, 
and are to be credited, perhaps, with the tranquility still announced 
from Central India. In Bundelcund, also, we have received the aid 
of the native Lords, while from Cashmere our ally the late Gholab 
Singh, whose policy is maintained “by his successor promised us 
some 3,000 troops and 750,000/.’^ In direct contrast with these 
features of- loyalty and good service we ought to place the general 
treachery of - the “Contingents,” or forces raised from the resources 
qf these native chiefs, but organized and officered by ourselves. These 
troops have in most cases mutinied and joined the insurrection against 
uSj while their immediate masters remain faithful. Wherever, in fact, 
we created battalions like Sepoy battalions, they behaved in the same 
manner ; wherever the native chief appealed to his own private retain- 
ers, they followed him to our side. They mi^t not present specimens 
of hi^ military excellence, but their services to us as auxiliaries have 
been invaluable. It was a “Contingent” force which has just given 
the most recent example of mutiny in the little Mahomedan principality 
of Bhopaul.7 — Times. 

With reference to the good feeling and eminent services of the' 
Native Princes and their people, the local journals have maintained a 
discreditable silence which could only be attributed to that morbid 
jealousy which has been fanned by the so-called antagonism of race. 
There have however been exceptions which, we are sorry to say, are 
very few. In the following article on the subject which we quote 
from the Bombay Telegraph and Courier, the reader will find that 
while the writer cordially records the good ofSces of the great land- 
holders, also notices with the same readiness but not the less regret 
^e reward which many unfortunates among them have received from 
the spirit of vengeance which mostly ruled at the time the actions of 
the officials invested with the power of trying the State offenders. 

. -The 'subsequent services -of the Nepalese arc too well known to be 

aUuded : |:o. here.— Compiler. 
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“When the storm of rebellion burst at Meerut and Delhi last 
year, and when regiment after regiment threw off their allegiance, men 
turned with anxiety and trembling to discern, what part the Native 
Princes of India would take in the terrible struggle about to ensue. 
Amongst our allies, tributaries, and independent states, we had at the 
Commencement of the revolt ; — 


The Raja of Mysore 


Population 
. . 3,000,000 

The Nizam 

• • 

. . 10,000,000 

The Guickwar 


. . 2,000,000 

Bhopal 


5,000 

Kotah 


6,500 

Boondee 

« . 

• 2,500 

Tranvancorc 


6,000 

'Cochin 

, , 

2,000 

The Rajpootana Princes viz, - 




Jotidpore, Jcyporc, Oodepoore, Bikaneer, Jeysulmcer, and 


numerous other principalities, Holkar, Kattiawar Guzerat, > 15,000,000 
and Mahratta Princes and chiefs 6c. &c. . . J 

■Scihdia’s Dominions . . . . . . 4,000,000 

Total . . 34;022,000 

Our situation, was therefore one of extreme peril. The Nizam 
■was' doubtful ; we had annexed Oude, and his Dominions had been 
again and again threatened. The Guickwar had been frequently sligh- 
ted, if not insulted. The Rajpootana princes had many wrongs to 
■redress, and in fact, almost every Rajah and Chief, controlling a popu- 
lation of thirty-four millions and a quarter, had grievances for which 
they had been in vain seeking redress for the last fifty years. Their 
petitions had been spumed, their memorials “burked,” and their 
a-gents, when they presumed to call at Leadenhall Street, snubbed. 
It was, therefore, W little wonder that with the Moghul empire 
proclaimed at Delhi, Oude in arms, and 80,000 sepoys in open revolt, 
we should turn -with apprehension and anxiety, to watch the part the 
Rajas, we have mentioned, would take in the impending conflict. 
Had they ranged themselves against us, they would have driven us 
into the sea ; but, strange to say, the leading Kings of Hindoostan 
neinained faithful to the last Out of the whole population of thirty- 
four millions and a quarter, we do not think more than fifty thousand 
joined the ranks of the insurgents, and these were headed by chiefs 
<ff small note. The Ranee of Jhansi, Tantia Topee and other petty 
princes of Central India were incited to rebellion, principally througih 
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ignorance and a desire to support the pretensions of Dhundoo Punt, 
commonly called the Narina Saheb. Their petty disaffection however" 
is more than a thousand times counterbalanced by the services ren- 
dered by the PuttiaUa Raja, at the siege of Dfclhi and of Salaf Jung, 
the Dewan of the Nizam at Hyderabad. Even princes who wer6 in 
London, when they heard of the crisis, forgot their grievances and 
hurried out to the scence of danger for the purpose of placing their 
services at the disposal of the Indian Executive ; — amongst the fore- 
most of whom was the Nuwab of Surat and the Ameer of Khyrpore, 
Chiefs came forward with offers of assistance who had been most 
unjustly subjected to the operation of the East India Company’s regu- 
lations in their own capitals. As an example we may mention the 
name of the Thacor of Bhownuggur, who offered to equip and plac^ 
at the service of Government 500 Horse and 500 Foot — a Contingebt 
which would have been of great service to us now in Guzerat. The 
offer was^ however, declined, and this decision of Government acted 
as a damper upon others, who were compelled to remain passive spec- 
tators instead of actors in the struggle. That there were some chief- 
tains who only waited to see which way the balance went to throw 
themselves against us cannot be doubted ; but after a careful exami- 
natibri we are of opinion that the Princes of India, were upon the 
Whole favourably disposed towards us, and that if Lord Canning had 
hoisted the English standard and marched in person through Oude 
on his way to Delhi, proclaiming that all who were not for ua w^e 
against us, almost every Raja in the land would have joined him and 
tfie rebellion: would have been crushed in a day. He however, lost 
the golden moment, and the princes of India isolated and without 
hnaniniity of action, could do nothing but remain passive. Theii* 
oWn people in many instances rebelled, and some were absolutely 
drawn into the vortex of Revolt against their own inclination. Others 
again fortified their castles, manned their ramparts and gathered to- 
gether their retainers ; so that in the event of the mutineers paying 
them a visit, and in the absence of British troops, they might be 
prepared to receive them. But even this measure of necessary and 
commendable precaution has been the means of placing in great peril 
some chiefs of unswerving loyalty and undoubted fidelity. Advant- 
age has been taken of these preparations of designing men ; and chiefs 
who never dreamed of treason have been denounced as conspirator 
against the i^tate. Their very loyalty has been made the pitfall of 
riieli Ttiin, and unleSs government exercise great judgment and diSW 


I 
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cemment, the most fatal mistakes may be committed. As it was ift 
Ireland in 1798, so wiU it be in India in 1858, unless great cautSott 
is used. The Spy and the Informer will tread upon the necks of the 
nobles of the land, and honest men will fall victims to the machina* 
tions of knaves and scoundrels. There are native gendemen no^ 
pining in prison, who have been denounced to government by personal 
enemies as being guilty of treason against the State, and who ar6 
as innocent of any thing of the kind as Sir Colin Campbell or Sir JameS 
Outram. They have been made the victims of foul conspiracies, and 
although the charges upon which they are arraigned, would not stand 
for a moment before either a judge or jury, yet they have had to swel- 
ter in a crowded prison, during all these hot months, and even now 
see no immediate prospect of a trial. There is no doubt that thfe 
tithes are emergent, that we have passed through great perils, afitt 
that the hands of the Executive should be vested with great powefs; 
but at the same time the subject let him be prince or peasant, should 
have stern and impartial justice. We have ho wish to offer any 
» adverse criticism upon the measures of Government. In this Presil 
{ dency the acts of the administration have been admirable in the- 

^ extreme. We merely wish to put Lord Elphinstone and those around 

him upon their guard. Evil-mined men are taking advantage of thfr 
times to satiate old feuds, and we are sure there is not an English- 
j man in these parts who would not regret, were even one innoceht 
man to perish or fall a victim to the machinations of the Spy and the 
Informer. ' 

He * * * * 

Several men of note have lately been tried by a military com- 
mission, but this is not we think the best tribunal which might bo 
constituted.( Upon men taken red-handed like the King of Delhi and 
Raja of Shorapoor, military men are the best qualified to sit in judg-^ 
ment ; but where the case is complicated, where perjury has to bO 
? dealt with and a multitude of native witnesses examined, men accus- 

; tomed to analyze evidences ought to form the Court. It is in ouf 

{ power now to determine whether we shall rule India for a day or for 

I centuries. A nice discrimination and a noble clemency towards all 

■ who are worthy of it, will do more towards consolidating our sovereigni 

ty in the East than a million of bayonets. A great distinction should 
! be made between a mutinous soldiery and a rebellious people. While 

j we would visit every village with punishment that refused a sheltef- 

to our' wandering countrymen, and their helpless wives and children,. 
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yet we would spare those inhabited by misguided men against whom 
no other crime could be urged, save disloyalty and disobedience. 
The eyes not only of India but of the whole of Asia are upon us, and 
by the line of conduct which we now pursue, will it be determined 
whether our rule is to be loved or detested. Justice forbids us to be 
cruel, and while we are stern we can also be humane. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of Lord Canning, Sir John Lawrence or Lord Elphin- 
stone, the sternest justice will be administered — ^but in remote districts 
unless the strictest vigilance is exercised — to reward the innocent and 

punish the guilty, will be a work of very great difficulty. 

* ♦ * * * 

It is quite beyond the power of man to judge of the intent, and 
until he is gifted with omniscient powers, he ought to be careful how 
he deals with others upon mere suspicion. It is at all times difficult 
to' condemn upon circumstantial evidence, and at present time to do 
so would be both an injustice and a crime. We would hold all men 
guiltless, who had not committed some overt act, and against whom 
the strongest and most incontrovertible proof of treason could not be 
obtained. Such is the course which the enlightened statesmen of 
England would recorrjnend, and such is the line of conduct which will 
no doubt be eventually followed in India. Even the most prejudiced 
are beginning to perceive, that the hour of blind vengeance is passed. 
A hundred lives have been destroyed for every one that was taken 
by the murderers at Cawnpore and Delhi ; the dark day of retribution 
is over ; the fallen have been avenged ; the Eternal is satisfied, and 
his Rainbow of Mercy is set in the sky !” — Bombay Telegraph and 
Courier, May Sis’!!, 1858. 

The following is from the narrative of escape of a Delhi fugitive : — 

“You will be surprised to learn that Mr. and Mrs. Hollguette 
have been miraculously saved in Delhi, together with Mr. A.’s family. 
Mr. A.’s girl died of cholera. The Roman Catholic Padre and Mr, 
Pereira, late Printer of the Delhi Gazette, are also in existence there. 
Mr. Hollguette in his note, dated the 20th instant, states that he and 
his wife with other Christians, 14 in number, were dragged to the 
Kotwalee, where they were kept in durance for some days, after which 
some good Samaritan of a Hindoo sheltered them ; and they had to 
beg for their daily food from the Hindoos ; they are now living with 
the Padre, but are in very distressed circumstances .” — The Phcenix, 
November 18, 1857, 

! The following is a gratifying picture of Native feeling id Agra 
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on the reception of the intelligence of the Fall of Delhi. The houses 
of the Native inhabitants were richly illuminated and the rejoicings 
went as merrily as a marriage beU. We are of opinion, (despite the 
writer we quote) that these public demonstrations are significant of 
great facts the moral effects of which will not have failed to be duly 
judged by those, who ever reflected on the destinies of the empire in 
those days when Delhi, the stronghold of the Sepoys, remained un- 
wrested, and Hindustan Proper was a wide sea of disaffection and 
treason. 

“Yesterday the Agra native community anxious to testify thek 
loyalty towards the English Government, resolved to illuminate the 
city and indulge in other festivities in honor of the fall of Delhi. Moun- 
ting a diminutive Tat I wended my way to the gala scene and soon 
mingling amongst the sable mob, became one of the most interested 
and amused of the numerous spectators that had assembled. The 
mild Hindoo was there in his Sunday vest and evidently enjoyed the 
scene and no wonder considering several months have elapsed since, 
they, have been permitted to congregate in such large numbers 
so close to the vicinity of the Fort. Many followers of the 
Prophet likewise attended, but it was very evident by their sullen 
demeanour, &c., that the illuminations were none of their getting up. 
Had the Agra European population suffered the fate of their poor 
countrymen at Cawnpore we should have had every Mussulman in 
the city illuminating his house, emulating in fact the zeal of the 
London trade people and citizens during the great peace rejoicings. 
The Agra sight seers conducted themselves in a very orderly manner ; 
no row whatever took place, and no doubt when the country people 
hear of the tamasha they will follow the example of their Agra bre- 
thren, Doubtless many of your readers consider these native tokens 
of loyalty as .all humbug, and as far as sincerity is concerned Fm 
of their opinion ; but no matter what are the motives that induce 
the natives to express their joy at our successes, stiU the effect upcm 
the low classes is good and aU in our favor. A Seikh Gooroo many 
years resident in this city appeared very anxious that the affair should 
go off well, he gave a large nautch in the evening, and throughout 
the whole proceedings a smile of triumph played upon his counten- 
ance .”— Gazette -quoted by the Phoenix, November 23, 1857, 

Here is a brief record of the success which attended the efforts 
of a Native Chief in fighting on behalf of British Government with-a 
party of mutineers ; — 
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“The Keraolee Rajah’s troops have attacked a party of the Indore 
unutineers, who attempted to cross the Chumbul into his territory. 
^Sopie were cut up, some drowned, in trying to swim across the Chum- 
bul, and some were apprehended and are now in custody .” — The 
Phoenix, Nov. 25, 1857. 

. : The following is' taken from the depositions of Quarter Master 
Serjeant Bradshaw, of the late United Malawa Contingent, giving an 
account of his sufferings on the outbreak at Mehidpoor. He says. 

“After leaving Oujein by great difiiculty, arrived at Indore on 
the 10th, where His Highness the Maharajah showed him (Bradshaw) 
th.e greatest kindness and provided him with clothes, shoes, food and 
plenty of wine and did his best to make him as comfortable as he 
•could, — ^his behaviour is beyond praise. He arrived at Mhow at half 
eleven a. M. on the 11th, accompanied by one Subadar and thirty- 
five men of all ranks belonging to the Contingent. They behaved 
most gallantly and admirably well ; they are Hindoos,, and their con- 
duct in such times is beyond all praise . — Poona Observer quoted by 
ithe Phoenix, Nov. 30, 1857. 


NARRATIVE OF THE ESCAPE OF MR. BROWN OF THE 
DELHI GAZETTE PRESS. 

The narrative is full of the incidents common during those days of 
■fi^ts and dangers. But if it gives a painful account of the sufferings 
to which Mr. Brown was exposed, it also pointedly marks the good 
will and friendship of the non-military Natives, especially the Hindus, 
towards the Europeans, and the gratitude of servants and others towards 
those who benefitted them, which have been so remarkably illustrated in 
th.e foregoing pages : — 

• “On Monday May 11th, 1857, all the Christian Compositors were 
present at the Press in consequence of a message having been received 
^hout b A. M. from the Electric Tele^aph Office, to the effect that the 
mutineers of Meerut were coming on to Delhi, and might be expected 
in about two hours, tMs w^ printed ; and circulated in the station 
by , the usual office chupirasies. The clerks and natives also had ap- 
purently fled to the office for protection. People were in great alarm 
pp .HPQount of the news.' About 8 or 9 o’Clock the mutineers did 
m:rive, but it was not tUl midday that the Bazaar people and the 
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i^pTble of the town entered the Delhi Gazette Press. We still be- 
Jieved that there was more safety in the “Press” than elsewhere. 
We could not resist them when they came in, as with the .exception of 
the usual guard of nujeebs, four in number, we had not any anrjs, 
and the assailants had a very large party of Goojurs with them, 
who, as well as themselves, were armed, some of us had, before they 
got into the places, caused our heads to be shaved and put on por- 
tions of native dress that the native Compositors lent us, some of 
us hid in the Tykhannas (apartments under ground used for their 
coolness in the hot weather.) The rabble commenced with clut>s 
and iron-bound lattees to break every thing they could lay their hands* 
•on, demolishing, as far as they could, the Iron Presses, and break- 
ing every thing they could, each man took as much type of all kinds 
as he could, they pulled out the chokats of the windows apd doorg, 
and after doing as much harm as they could, set fire to the cases, 
the library, the house, and destroyed every thing, the roof (puqka) 
of the house subsequently fell in. They did not seem at all inclined 
to hurt the natives of the establishment, who generally said if they 
had been armed they would have defended the property. I heard 
that some of the Christian Compositors were killed. But I and 
three others escaped by the gate of the Tykhanna into the river, and 
wandered to the north until we arrived at Sir Theophilus’ garden, 
and hid ourselves in some ruined out-houses belonging to the estate ; 
here we remained for two or three hours, and then returned to the 
river, close to the office, hiding ourselves as well as we could in it, 
and the sandbank, until night, when we got under the Dhobie’s large 
gumlahs which are used to boil the clothes in. On Tuesday morn- 
ing we woke early and saw the houses, occupied by the Christians, in 
hames on every side ; they were blazing in every direction,, and as 
the noise was great, we had no alternative, but to remain, hungry 
as we were, for we had not had a mouthful to eat since we. escaped, 
under the gumlah ; in the course of the day we saw the native, book: 
keeper and some of the natives on the walls of the city on which 
the Press is built, we dared not speak to them for fear of attracting 
notice from the sepoys on the walls elsewhere. Thus passed Tuesday 
the 12th May, ;We were very fortunate that- the Dhobees did not come, 
to- work,, we suppose there was none for them. On Wednesday, v?e 
would sc^cqly sustain ourselvesj the pangs of hunger were !$0i strong, 
and to appease them we constantly drank water, it, wps necessary to 
dp something, so we left the gumlah and getting into the river, passed 
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up towards cantonments with the view of swimming to the opposite 
bank. I had 10 rupees, to my three companions amongst whom 
was Mr. Pereira, the printer, I gave a rupee each, and tying up the 
remaining seven rupees twisted them between my toes ; we accomplish- 
ed our desire and crossed the river, but no sooner had we landed 
than we were attacked by a party of Goojurs, they stripped us of our 
clothes, and threw us each a small piece of cloth, in their fright my 
companions had dropped their rupees into the river. Again we 
crossed the river, returned to our gumlahs and thought ourselves for- 
tunate, even starving as we were, to save our lives, but at dusk I 
mustered courage to get into the Tykhanna and passing into the 
house and throu^ the compound, went away to my house not very 
far from the Press. The others did not accompany me. I knocked 
at my door, this aroused some natives who hailed me and asked, 
“who was there,” I replied “Gholam Navees,” but as soon as they 
heard my voice, they cried out “Ferringhee uya.” — then ran away 
into the main-road, and about 40 Mussulmans soon surrounded me,, 
I. recognised two men among them who were relations of the Com- 
positors and friends of mine and said “have you been so long my 
neighbours and would now kiU me?” They carried me to the 
Thanna of the Cashmere gate, and gave me up to the Daroga, he 
was friendly to me and got rid of the crowd, by telling them that 
I should be sent to the Kang who would judge me. He put me 
into an inward room, and when all was quiet, about half an hour 
afterwards, he sent two men with me and told them to convey me 
to some distance so that I mi^t have a chance of escape. I, ac- 
companied them in far about half a mile, when we met a Hindoo 
Sepoy coming towards us, these two men pointed out that I was 
a Ferringee and the Sepoy brou^t up his musket to my chest and 
was searching for a percussion cap in hisi cummerbund when I cried 
out in Beng^ee and said I was a petty merchant from Calcutta 
lately arrived in Delhi. I gave an oath on the cow and on Kalee and 
was not harmed, they had left me and the Mussulmans said that 
as the Sepoy had not killed me they would not. I then went on to- 
wards the Magarine and met with one of the Mussulman apprentices 
of the Press, and as I was almost dead witii hunger, and having all 
this time supported myself with water — cried bitterly to him and 
ai^d him to save me for the night ; he took me to a mosque and 
told the Cazee that the king had ordered me to be converted to 
Isteaism at once and that no one was to harm me. The Cazee 
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bathed me and made repeat the KiiJma and the apprentice brought 
me bread and wine, a pajama and koortee. Not tlie least atterap't 
was made to circumcise me ; had that been the case, I could not 
have resisted for my weakness. I was named Shaik Abdoola. The 
apprentice slept by me in the , mosque, and early in the morning he 
returned home to prepare breakfast for himself, promising to send 
me some. In the meantime lots of people came into the mosque, 
asking “where is this Christian who has been converted? Others 
said “kiM him, he has only become Mahomedan to save his life.” 
The Cazee replied, “To kill him will be no gain to us, he is now 
of us,” others said “still it is better to kill him for if the Feringees 
come, he will betray us.” I managed to pass out of the mosque in 
the crowd as soon as I could,, and in the street rnet our jemadar 
pressman, we recognised each other, and he, though a Mussulman, 
did not betray me, but advised me to go ofi to Calcutta, for said he 
“I cannot protect you and intend getting to Calcutta as soon as 
I can,” he was a native of Calcutta. Again I returned to the gumlahs 
and found my companions, still there walking about, this was on 
Thursday morning and we agreed to separate same distance from 
one another, so as not to be so distinctly seen, and got at last over 
the bridge of boats on to the Meerut road. I arrived first at some 
walled place the name of which I do not know, and waited a long 
time for my companions, but they did not arrive, I thought they had 
been arrested, perhaps murdered, so I went on towards Gazeedee- 
nuggur. I was again stripped of every thing I had by the Goojurs 
and arrived at Gazeedeenuggur at six in the evening stark naked. I 
went to the Jemadar and represented myself as a Mussulman' who 
had been plimdered of every piece I had, besides my clothes ; he 
gave me bread and dhoU and allowed me to sleep there. The next 
morning I went on to Boolundshuhur where I met James Bambert 
Jones an Eurasian, and the head Clerk of the Magistrate’s office, he 
had some relations at Delhi, who had been massacred, he asked me 
many questions to convince himself that my story was true ; when 
he found it to be so, he gave me to eat and went to the Magistrate 
teE him ; the magistrate he said, did not 'believe my story, but the Clerk 
he found it to be so, he gave me to eat and went to the Magistrate to 
s till protected me and giving me two annas pice and a piece of cloth, set 
me on my road, he did not give me more for fear of my attracting notice 
.and of being robbed. I begged my way to Agra, as the people would 
not admit me in the serais, — ^they would not admit any strangers. 
7 
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On 'the 8th day or thereabouts I got to Agra, and was ahnost imme- 
diately employed by Mr. Longden, the Superintendent of the Orphan 
Press. (He did not go to the Delhi Gazette Branch, being a Calcutta 
man and quite unacquainted with its position or the people belonging to 
it, but he knew some of the “hands” at Secundra.) When Mr. 
Longden went into the Fort, the Compositors, &c., remained there 
armed to protect the Establishment at Secundra, so we did not go, 
we were a great many and thou^t ourselves quite secure. When 
the battle took place, and the Establishment was destroyed, I got 
refuge in an old mosque .arid my servant fed me for three days, 
after which I left Secundra, disguised as a Mahomedan, I feared to 
go to the Fort as a Christian for fear of the Mussulmans, nor into 
the Fort in a Mahomedan dress, lest the European sentries should 
shoot me! 

I got out of Agra on the 11th July and reached Cawnpore in 
safety, still in a native dress ;son the 18th a soldier of the 64th 
Queen’s when marching to Bithoor, captured me, believing me to be 
a sepoy, and took me to an officer, with whom I spoke and read 
En^ish, he was soon convinced that I was a Christian and advised 
me to report myself to General Havelock. I did so in the evening 
when we arrived at Nuwabgunge, and after enquiring about the 
roads for, he dismissed, giving me two rupees and teUing me to re- 
main in Camp. I went and lived with the European soldiers who 
were very kind to me. I accompanied the Camp in the battle of 
Mungulwarra, Oonow and Bussoorgunge, and afterwards returned 
to Cawnpore and Bithoor. Subsequently I came on to Allahabad 
with the sick and wounded, under the charge of Apothecary Price, 
and subsequently to Benares where I am employed by the Lieutenant 
Governor and where I found out my old employer yourself.” 
— Friend of India quoted by the Phcenix, December 5, 1857. 


ESCAPE OF MR. JAMES CAVANAGH. 

The “escape” of Mr. Cavanaugh has a tinge of romance be- 
fitting the days of knight-errantry which Walter Scott has immortalized 
in his memorable pages. The public, with a deserving generosity, 
has awarded the full meed of its approbation on this unrivalled 
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piece of personal heroism, and the Government, with a worthy 
liberality, has rewarded Mr. Cavanaugh’s gallant and conspicuous 
services. But there was a rival in the field — a coUaborateur in the 
race, — one who underwent with the Christian hero the same suffer- 
ings and bore with the same ^orious patience the stupendous difficul- 
ties which surrounded their perilous journey, and who displayed a 
greater moral courage inasmuch as he acted against his instinct and 
allied himself with a representative of foreign blood and a follower 
of an “infidel” creed, — and unto this man we ask his dues fully and 
without stint to be rendered. Kunonjolal and Cavanaugh are twins 
in this respect, and they deserve equal rewards and equal treatment. 
An iota less of this to one will be held tantamount to an insult to the 
other. We believe Kunonjolal has been rewarded for his services but 
we have reasons to think not fully and adequately. There can be no 
doubt that without Kunonjolal, without his unflinching courage, his fer- 
tility of resources to protect his co-partner, his unshaken fidelity, and 
his strong intelligence, the heroism of Cavanaugh would have remained 
a dream in the author’s mind. Inasmuch therefore as the public and 
Government value Cavanaugh’s services they should consider and weigh 
Kunonjolal’s contribution to them. We trust the heathen hero will 
be distinguished by a Government which looks with an equal eye 
upon the merits and services of a black man and white in the same 
degree as has the Christian hero been : — 

“Narrative of my escape from the British entrenchment at Luck- 
now to the Camp of Sir Colin Campbell, near Bunnee, for the purpose 
of acting as his guide in his advance for the relief of the besieged 
garrison. 

While passing throu^ the entrenchment of Lucknow about 
10 o’clock A. M., on the 9th instant, I learn that a spy had come 
in from Cawnpore, and that he was going back in the night as far 
as Alum Bagh, with despatches to his Excellency Sir Colin Campbell, 
the Commander-in-Chief, who, it was said, was approaching Lucknow 
with five or six thousand men. I sought out the spy, whose name is 
******* and who vtas in the Court of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Dariabad before the outbreak in Oude. He had taken letters from 
•the entrenchment before but I had never seen him till now.' I foimd 
him intelligent, and imparted to him my desire to venture in dis- 
guise to Alum Bagh in his company. He hesitated a great deal at 
acting as my guide, but made no attempt to exaggerate the dangers 
of the road. He merely urged that there was more chance of de-^ 
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tection by our going together, and proposed that we should take 
different roads and meet outside of the city to which I objected. I 
left him to transact some business, my mind dwelling all the time on 
the means of accomplishing my abject. 

I bad some days previously witnessed the preparation of plans,, 
which were being made by direction of Sir James Oiitram, to assist 
the Commander-in-Chief in his march into Lucknow for the relief 
of the besieged, and it then occurred to me that some one, with 
the requisite local knowledge, ought to attempt to reach His Ex- 
cellency’s camp beyond or at Alum Bagh. The news of Sir Colin 
Campbell’s advance revived the ideas and I made up my mind to go 
myself at 2 o’clock after finishing the business I was engaged upon. 
I mentioned to Colonel R. Napier, Chief of Sir James Outram’s staff,, 
that I was willing to proceed through the enemy to Alum Bagh if the 
General thought my doing so would be of service to the Commander- 
in-Chief. He was surprised at the offer, and seemed to regard the 
enterprise as fraught with too much danger to be assented to, but he 
did me the favor of communicating the offer to Sir James Outram, 
because he considered that ray zeal deserved to be brou^t to his 
notice. 

Sir James did not encourage me to undertake the journey^ de- 
claring that he thought it so dangerous that he would not himself 
have asked any officer to attempt it. I however spoke so confident- 
ly of success, and treated the dangers so lightly that he at last yield- 
ed— and did me the honor of adding that if I succeeded in reaching 
the Commander-in-Chief my knowledge would be a great help to 
him. 

I secretly arranged for a disguise so that my departure might 
not be known to my wife, as she was not well enough to bear the 
prospect of an eternal separation. When I left home about 7 o’clock 
'in the evening, she thought I was gone on duty for the night to the 
mines, for I was working as an Assistant Field Engineer by order 
of Sir James Outram. 

By l ]/2 o’clock my disguise was completed, and when I entered 
the room of Colonel Napier, no one in it recognised me. I was 
dressed as a “Budmash as an Irregular soldier” of the city, with 
sword and shield, native-made shoes, tight trowsers, and yellow silk 
kobrtah over a ' tight fitting white muslin skirt, a yellow colored 
chintz sheet thrown round my shoulders, a cream colored turban, and 
a white waistband or a kumurbund. My face down to the shotilders. 
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and my hands to the wrists were colored with lamp-black, the cork 
used being dipped in oil to cause the color to adhere a little. I 
could get nothing better, I had little confidence in the disguise of my 
features, and I trusted more to the darkness of the ni^t ; but Sir 
James Outram and his staff seemed satisfied, and after being pro- 
vided with a small double-barrelled pistol, and a pair of broad 
pyjamahs over the tight drawers, I proceeded with Kunonjee Lall to 
the right bank of the river Goompty, running north of our entrench- 
ment, accompanied by Captain Hardinge of the Irregular Cavalry. 

Here we undressed and quietly forded the river, which was only 
about 4i feet deep and about a hundred yards wide at this point. 
My courage failed me while in the water and if my guide had been 
within reach, I should perhaps have pulled him back and abandoned 
the enterprise. But he waded quickly through the stream, and reach- 
ing the opposite bank, went crouching up a ditch for three hundred 
yards to a grove of low trees on the edge of a pond where we stopp- 
ed to dress. While we were here a man came down to the pond to 
wash, and went away again without observing us. 

My confidence now returned to me, and with my Tulwar resting 
on my shoulder, we advanced into the huts in front where I accost- 
ed a matchlockman, who answered to my remark, that the night was 
cold, “It is very cold, in fact, it is a cold niglit.” • I passed him, 
adding that it would be colder by-and-bye. 

After going six or seven hundred yards further we reached the 
Iron Bridge over the Goompty, where we were stopped and called 
over by a native officer, who was seated in an upper-storied house and 
seemed to me in command of a cavalry picquet whose horses were 
near the place saddled. My guide advanced to the light and I 
stayed a little back in the shade. After being told that we had come 
from Mundeon, (our old cantonment and then in the possession of 
the enemy,) and that we were going into the city to our homes he let 
us proceed. We continued on along the left bank of the river to 
the Stone Bridge, which is about eight or nine hundred yards from 
the Iron Bridge, passing unnoticed through a number of sepoys and 
matchlockmen, some of whom were escorting persons of rank in 
palankees preceded by torches. 

Re-crossing the Goompty . by tliis Stone Bridge we went by a 
sentry unobserved who was closely questioning a dirtily dressed na- 
tive, and into the chauk, or principal street of Lucknow, which was 
not illuminated as much as it used to be previous to the siege, nor 
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was it so crowded. I jostled against several armed men in the street 
without being spoken to, and only met one guard of seven sepoys 
who were amusing themselves with some women of pleasure. 

When issuing from the city into the country, we were challenged 
by a Choukeedar or watchman, who, without stopping us, merely 
.asked who we were. The part of the city traversed that night by 
me, seemed to have been deserted by at least a third of its inha- 
bitants. 

I was in great spirits when we reached the -green fields, into 
which I had not been for five months. Every thing around us smelt 
sweet, and a carrot I took from the road side, was the most deli- 
cious I had ever tasted. I gave vent to my feelings in a conver- 
sation with Kunoonjee Lall, who joined in my admiration of the 
province of Oudh, and. lamentation that it was now in the hands of 
wretches whose misgovernment and rapacity was ruining it. 

A further walk of a few miles was accomplished in high spirits, 
but there was trouble before us. We had taken the wrong road and 
were now quite out of our way in the Diikooshah Park, which 
was occupied by the enemy. I went within twenty yards of two 
guns to see what strength they were, and returned to the guide, who 
was in great alarm and begged I would not distrust him because of 
the mistake, as it was caused by his anxiety to take me away from 
the picquets of the enemy. I bade him not to be frightened of me 
for I was not annoyed, as such accidents were not unfrequent even 
when there was no danger to be avoided. It was now about midnight. 
We endeavoured to persuade a cultivator who was watching his crop 
to show us the way for a short distance, but he urged old age and 
lameness, and another whom I peremptorily told to come with us, 
ran off screaming and alarmed the whole village. We next walked 
■quickly away into the Canal, running under the Char Bagh in which 
I feu several times owing to my shoes being wet and slippery and 
my feet sore. The shoes were hard and tight and had rubbed the 
sldn off my toes and cut into the flesh above the heels. In two hours 
more we were again on the right direction, two women in a vUlage 
we passed having kindly helped us to find it, about 2 o’clock we reach- 
ed an advanced picquet of sepoys who told us the way after asking 
where we had come from and whither we going. I thought it safer 
to go up to the picquet than to try to pass them unobserved. 

Kunoonjee LaU now begged I would not press him to take^me 
into Alufn Ba^ as he did not know the way in, and the enemy were 
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strongly posted around the place. I was tired and in pain from the 
shoes, and would therefore have prefered going into Alum Bagh,. 
but as the guide feared attempting it, I desired him to go on to the 
camp of the Commander-in-Chief which he said was near Bunnee (a 
village 18 miles from Lucknow) upon the Cawnpore road. The 
moon had risen by this time, and we could see well ahead. 

By 3 o’clock we arrived at a grove of mangoe trees, situated on 
a plain in which a man was singing at the top of his voice. I thought 
he was a villager, but he got alarmed on hearing us approach and 
astonished us too by calling out a guard of twenty-five Sepoys, all of 
whom asked questions. Kunoonjee Lall here lost heart for the first 
time, and threw away the letter entrusted to him for Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, I kept mine safe in my turban. We satisfied the guard that ^ 
we were poor men, travelling to Umroula, a village two miles this 
side of the Chiefs Camp to inform a friend of the death of his brother 
by a shot from the British entrenchment at Lucknow, and they told 
us the road. 

They appeared to be greatly relieved on discovering that it was 
not their terrible foe, who was only a few miles in advance of them. 
Who went in the direction indicated by them and after walking for 
half an hour we got into a jheel or swamp, which are numerous and 
large in Oudh, we had to wade through it for two hours up to our 
waists in wafer, and through weeds, for before we found out that 
we were in a jheel, we had gone too far to recede. I was nearly 
exhausted on getting out of the water having made great exertions to 
force our way through the weeds and to prevent the color being 
washed off my face. It was nearly gone from my hands. 

I now rested foi; fifteen minutes, despite of the remonstrances of 
the guide, and went forward passing between two picquets of the 
enemy who had no sentries thrown out. It was near four o’clock 
in the morning, when I stopped at the corner of a tope or grove of 
trees to sleep for an hour, which Kunoonjee Lall entreated I would 
not do, but I thought he overrated the danger, and lying down I 
told him to see if there was any one in the grove who would tell him 
where wo then were. 

We had not gone far when I heard the English challenge ‘‘who 
comes there” with a native accent. We had reached a British 
Cavalry outpost ; my eyes filled with, joyful tears and I shook the 
Seikh officer in charge of the picquet heartily by the hand. The 
old soldier was as pleased as myself, when he heard whence’ I had 
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come, and he was good, enough to send two of his men to conduct 
me to the Camp of the advance guard. An officer of Her Majesty’s 
9th Lancers who was visiting his picquets, met me on the way, and 
took me to his tent where I got dry stockings, and trowsers, and 
what I much needed, a ^ass of brandy, a liquor I had not tasted for 
two months. 

I thanked God for having safely conducted me through this 
dangerous enterprize, and Kunoonjee Lall for the courage and in- 
telligence with which he had conducted himself during this trying 
ni^t. When we were questioned he let me speak as little as pos- 
sible. He always had a ready answer, and I feel that I am indebted 
to him in a great measure more than to myself for my escape. It 
will give me great satisfaction to hear that he has been suitably re- 
warded. 

In undertaking this enterprize I was actuated by a sense of duty, 
believing that I could be of use to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief, when approaching for its relief, the besieged garrison which 
had heroically resisted the attack of thirty times its own number • 
for nearly five months, with its weak and irregular entrenchment ; 
and secondly because I was anxious to perform some service which 
would ensure to me the honor of wearing our Most Gracious 
Majesty’s Cross. 

My reception by Sir Colin Campbell and his Staff was cordial 
and kind to the utmost degree, and if I never have more than the 
remembrance of their condescension and of the heart-felt congratu- 
lations of Sir James .Outram and of all the officers of his garrison on 
my safe return to them I shall not repine, though to be sure having 
the Victoria Cross would make me a prouder and happier man. 

JAMES CAVANAGH. 

Camp Allum Bagh, 

24tk November, 1857. 

The Pheenix, December 18, 1857. 

A letter from Nynee Tal, dated the 26th of October gives us 
the following ; — 

“The Nawab of Rampore has behaved very well indeed during 
these troublous times, he is the only man that has given us any assis- 
tance from the plains. The Gurhwal Rajah, like all Paharies, has 
aided us to his very utmost. When we were last threatened by the 
5,000 rebels, from Bareilly, all the Paharies as far as Palee flocked in- 
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Thousands volunteered and came without pay, and actually brought 
their own grub, and went wherever they were ordered without a 
gjrumble. All the headmen of Gurhwal and Kalee Kumaan offered to 
come to our aid. 

These assurances of loyalty have not been few during the 
mutinies. That there existed an imperative need for them few will 
now deny, though the crisis has past. When the general character of 
the rebellion first came to notice, the public mind in Calcutta and in 
the neighbourhood was seized with such a fever of panic that the 
most self-possessed Europeans, evincing a great confidence in Natives, 
suspected the latter every hour of treacherous intentions. The excite- 
ment was so violent that during the night many used to leave their 
homes and sleep with their family and friends on board the ships and 
sloops. The leaders of Native Society therefore wisely resolved toi 
record publicly their feelings and views of the conduct of the muti- 
nous soldiery, and to acquaint Government with the same. The first 
meeting for this purpose was held in the haU of the Hindu Metropoli- 
tan College, which was attended by the highest members of the Native 
Community. The British Indian Association, on the part of the 
Natives generally, published resolutions expressive of their abhorrence 
of the conduct and acts of the mutineers, .and also of their allegiance to 
Covemment. Then followed a train of loyal assurances more or less fer- 
vid and aU directed to the promotion of the noble object of removing 
every impression tha(t the revolt was sympathized with by the Natives of 
Bengal. All the addresses with the replies of Government thereto, have 
been published in the Blue Books on the Mutinies, some of which we 
have selected for these pages. Those addresses have an historical im- 
portance. They were the signs of the times and the manifestations of 
the feelings which predominated among the Native Community at 
the time in regard to the British Government. Throu^ them the 
future historian will perceive the then temper of the Native mind, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan. Clamours are still rife that those as- 
surances were hollow and had no intrinsic merit, but we may be 
.allowed to say that they are mere “clamours.” Our readers will re- 
member with what rancour and insolence was the conduct of Govern- 
ment impeached for drawing a line of distinction between the rebels 
and the vast body of the people, and for following a discriminating 
policy. The reigning Ministry with an advanced intelligence justly 
dreaded the consequences of a popular outbreak and the advisers of 
Lord Canning possessing a sufficient knowledge of the Native charac- 
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ter recommended a policy which would not irritate the bulk of the 
population. The Calcutta Europeans could not however see the justice 
of this policy, and they accused Government of weakness, want of 
judgement .and courage, and of distrust of English character and re- 
sources. The time was thus ripe for an active demonstration on the 
part of the Natives of the feelings which worked in them, and they 
did not mistake it. Their loyal addresses defined the character of the 
revolt and gave effect to the policy of the Government. Then it was 
that the military aspect of the outbreak became distinct, and the re- 
lative position of the State and the people became settled. There 
have been European residents here, as we have said above, who ques- 
tion the motives of such movements. But the acts and services record- 
ed in these pages, will remain standing proofs of the integrity of the in- 
tentions of the movers of these projects. That they fulfilled some pur- 
pose m^y be perceived by calling to mind that translations of these ad-, 
dresses in Hindee, Urdu and Bengalee were extensively circulated 
among the population to re-assure confidence where it was weakened, 
to dissipate errors where it might gain ground, and to defeat the ma- 
chinations of the evil disposed, where they could take effect. The 
historian, we believe, will not miss the real character of these proceed- 
ings of our countrymen, and we are morally certain that they will be 
valued by posterity as the true picture , of the popular mind during the 
crisis. 


To THE Secretary to the GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Calcutta, May 15th, 1857. 
Sir, 

As Chairman of a Public Meeting of the Native community con- 
vened this day, pursuant to a requisition published in the Daily 
Journals, I have the honor to forward to you a copy of the Resolu- 
tions passed on the occasion, for the information of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

... I have, &c., 

Radhacant, Rajah Bahadoor, 

. Chairman. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

* 1. That the Meeting has, with deep concern and sorrow, learnt 
of the disaffection manifested by a portion of the native army, and 
of the atrocities committed by them in some parts of the country, and 
that it views their mutinous conduct with extreme disgust and horror. 

2. That this Meeting contemplates, with the highest and most 
sincere satisfaction, that the sepoy disaffection has met with no 
sympathy or encouragement from the civil population of any part of 
this vast empire, nor has it been shared in by the major portion of 
the native soldiery ; but that the same feelings of loyalty and attach- 
ment to the British rule, which they have hitherto been inspired with,, 
still continue to animate them with unabated fidelity. 

3. That this Meeting contemplates, with the deepest concern^ 
the lamentable delusion which some of the sepoy regiments appear 
to be labouring under, and that it desires to record its firm and 
sincere conviction that the malicious reports which have given rise 
to such a delusion are not founded upon truth. 

4. That this Meeting is of opinion that, should occasion re- 
quire, it would be the duty of the native portion of Her Majesty’s 
subjects to render the Govermnen: every aid in their- power, for the 
preservation .of civil order and tranquillity. 

5. That, with a view to give an extensive circulation to the 
proceedings of this Meeting, it be resolved that translations of the 
same into the vernacular dialects of the country, be printed and 
distributed amongst the native population. 

6. Resolved that a copy of the Resolutions adopted at this 
Meeting be forwarded, under the signature of its Chairman, to the 
Governhor General in Council. 

{Appendix (A) to further Papers (No, 5, relative to the Mutinies,) 


The Secretary to the GOVERNMENT OF INDIA to RAJAH 
RADHACANT BAHADOOR. 

Fort William, May 26th, 1857. 
Sir, 

I have the honor, by direction of the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil to acknowledge the receipt of the letter which, as Chairman of 
a Public Meeting of the native community, you yesterday addressed 
me, forwarding a copy of the Resolutions passed at the meeting. 
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2. These Resolutions his Lordship has perused with unmixed 
satisfaction, and he highly .appreciates the loyalty and good sense 
of the native community of Calcutta, which have led them, at the 
present juncture to assemble together for the purpose of express- 
ing their abhorrence of the mutinous conduct of some of the native, 
regiments of the Bengal Army ; their confidence in the fidelity and 
attachment of the Native Army in general, and of the people of 
India, to the British Government ; their utter disbelief in the falsely 
alleged intention of the Government to tamper with the religion of 
its Hindoo and Mussulman subjects ; and their sense of the obliga- 
tion imposed on the native public to support the Government in the 
preservation of order and tranquillity. 

3. For this manly declaration of their sentiments, the Gover- 
nor-General in Council returns his sincere thanks to the native com- 
munity, and he reiterates the assurance so often given, and so 
steadfastly fulfilled, that the policy of the British Government in 
India has been, and ever will be, to preserve a position of strict 
neutrality in matters of faith, to respect aU scruples of caste, and 
to leave its subjects of every creed and class to the free and uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of their religious opinions and observances. 

4. The most decisive steps have been taken for the suppression 
of the revolt, and for the due punishment of guilty me,n, who have 
swerved from their allegiance, .and disgraced human nature by acts 
of the most brutal cruelty. 

The Governor-General in Council entirely approves of the in- 
tention to print the Resolutions in the vernacular dialects of the 
country, and circulate them among the native population. 

I have, &c., 

Cecil Beacon. 

From The Honorary Secretary of the British Indu Associa- 
tion TO the Secretary to the Government of India. 

May 23, 1857. 

Sir,— I have the honor to request the favor of your laying the 
accompanying address of the Committee of the British Indian 
Association before His Lordship the Governor General of India. 

I have, &c., 
Issurchunder Singh, 

, Honorary Secretary. 
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To THE Governor General of India. 

My Lord, — ^We, the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Committee 
of the British Indian Association, beg leave to approach your Lord- 
ship with the accompanying copy of resolutions which we felt it 
our duty to record, on hearing of the deplorable events which have 
lately occurred at Meerut and Delhi. We have also resolved to cir- 
culate these resolutions among our countrymen in the interior, and 
to make known their purport generally by means of their transla- 
tions. Were we permitted to add any thing to these resolutions it 
would be an expression of our admiration for, and confidence in,, 
your Lordship’s conduct of affairs at this crisis. 

We have, &c., 

Radhacaunt Rajah Bahadoor, 

. Rajah Rally Krishna Bah.adoor, V. P.. 

Pertab Chunder Singh, and others. 

Extract from the Proceedings of a Meeting held of the Committee 
of the British Indian Association, held May 22, 1857. 

The Committee of the British Indian Association have heard 
of the disastrous events which have lately occurred at Meerut and 
Delhi with deep concern and sorrow. 

The Committee view with disgust and horror the disgraceful and 
mutinous conduct of the native soldiery at those stations, and the- 
excesses committed by them, and confidently trust to find that they 
have met with no sympathy, countenance, or support from the bulk 
of the civil population of that part of the country, or from any re- 
putable or influential classes among them. 

The Committee of the Association record, without hesitation, 
their conviction of the utter groundlessness of the reports that have 
led a hitherto faithful body of the soldiers of the State to the Com- 
mission of the gravest crimes of which military men or civil sub- 
jects can be guilty, and the Committee deem it incumbent on them, 
on the present occasion, to express their deep abhorrence of the 
practices and purposes of those who have spread these false and 
mischievous reports. 

The Committee earnestly hope for the restoration bf peace and 
-good order, which they doubt not will be soon re-established by 
the vigorous measutes which the government have adopted in this 
exigency. 
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The Committee trust and believe that the loyalty of their fellow- 
subjects in India to the Government under which they live, and 
their confidence in its power and good intentions are unimpaired 
by the lamentable events which have occurred in the detestable 
•efforts which have been made to alienate the minds of the sepoys 
and the people of the country from their duty and allegiance to the 
beneficient rule under which they are placed. 

(Appendix (A) to further Papers, (No. 5) relative to the Mutinies.) 

The Secretary to the Government of India to Rajah 
Radhacaunt and Others. 

Fort William, May 25th, 1857. 

■Gentlemen, 

1. Your Address and the Resolutions passed by the Com- 
mittee on the 22nd instant, which were communicated to me in your 
Honorary Secretary’s letter of the 23rd, having been laid before the 
Governor-General in Council, I .am directed to inform you, that his 
Lordship in Council has received this expression of the sentiments 
•of an influential and intelligent body of Hindoo gentlemen, ^ as to 
the recent conduct of some of the native regiments, and the motives 
of those who instigated it, with the highest gratification. 

2. The Governor-General in Council is well assured that the 
rash and criminal acts of which these misguided men have been 
guilty meet with no sympathy or countenance from the people at 
large, and that they are viewed with, special abhorrence by those 
who can appreciate the character of the British Government, and 
who rightly understand the principles by which that Government is 
guided in the use of its vast power and resources ; a signal proof 
of this has been afforded by the Maharajah Scindia and other chiefs, 
who, unsolicited, have given prompt and powerful support to the 
Govermnent, and by the zemindars of the disturbed districts, who 
have protected British officers from violence, and exerted themselves 
loyally to check disorders. 

3. For a hundred years under British rule, every one has 
been left at full liberty to worship God according the dictates 
■of his own conscience, and to do such things as his religion enjoins, 
and to abstain from those which it forbids. The experience of a 
century has been lost upon those who can now believe the gross 
:and wicked falsehood that the Government intends or desires to 
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pursue a contrary course ; a course by which it could gain no ad- 
vantage, and which could not fail to excite tlie indignation and hatred 
of its subjects. 

4. The Committee of the British Indian Association have de- 
clared their attachment to the British Govermnent, and their con- 
fidence in its power and good intentions ; and they propose, that 
the Resolutions they have passed, shall be circulated among their 
fellow-countrymen in the interior. His Lordship in Council has no 
doubt that these proceedings are well calculated to restore con- 
fidence where it has been shaken, and to lead to the best results. 

5. The forces at command of the Government are enough to 
put down all opposition. They have now been brought to bear on 
the men of the mutinous regiments who are assembled at Delhi ; and 
the Governor General in Council confidently expects, that, in a few 
days, the mutiny will be entirely suppressed, tranquillity again esta- 
blished, md condign punishment inflicted upon those who have dis- 
turbed the public peace, and aggravated rebeUi«n, by crimes of the 
most horrible atrocity. 

I have, &c., 

Cecil BEAoofr 


MEMORIAL 

To 

F. R. COCKERELL, EsQ., 
Magistrate of Hooghly. 

Sir, 

We, the undersigned zemindars, talookdars, and inhabitants of 
Ooterpara, Bhudderkally, Koterung, Konenuggur, and other adjacent 
villages, have heard with deep sorrow the melancholy effects of the 
sepoy mutiny. We have to thank Government for the strong and 
adequate measures adopted to put down that mutiny. The disarming 
of the sepoys of the Presidency division has tended greatly to allay 
the fears of the populace. But though disarmed, still they continue 
disaffected, .and the fear of being visited by the deserved punish- 
ment of their crimes has made numbers of them desert fheir posts. 
These, as well as the men of the 19th and 34th Regiments of Native 
Infantry^ will not, for mainfest reasons, go to their homes at present ; 
and private individuals will not entrust their lives and property to 
men who have proved unfaithful to their best masters they could 
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have served, and have been audacious enough to rise against the 
authority of 'Government ; the consequence will be that, out of 
necessity they would be obliged to commit plunder and robbery, and 
other crimes, to support themselves. With the utmost respect to 
yourself, as the head of the local police, we beg to observe that 
the police of the whole district, could it be collected together in one 
place, would be useless to cope with even a straggling party of 
fifty disbanded sepoys ; but it is well known that this force is scattered 
over an area of 800 square miles. The vicinity of Barrackpore 
and Calcutta, and the total inadequacy of the police force in thannah 
Bydabatty, where there are a single Darogah and a few miserable 
biirkundauzes to guard about 100 square miles of country, cannot 
but increase the alarm of the inhabitants of this part of the district. 
Even the thannah police, incapable as it is, is ten miles distant from 
this place and we have neither a military nor municipal force to ap- 
ply to in case of a sudden attack, of which the probability is increas- 
ing every day, from the daily increasing number of disarmed and 
disbanded sepoys roaming in the country, uncontrolled and in despair, 
joined with those who had come down from the Upper Provinces, as 
their "relations and comrades of regimental vacancies. To these 
attacks we can only oppose -the nugdees and durwans in the em- 
ployment of the zemindars and other wealthy men ; unfortunately, 
however, most of these are either relations or intimate acquain- 
tances of the Barrackpore sepoys, who would not, we are certain, 
hesitate to fraternize on a dangerous crisis. It is not good policy 
to discharge these nugdees at present, nor can we, in the present 
disturbed state of the country, collect a large pyke force to cope, 
not only with the sepoys, but with our own nugdees also ; on whose 
good conduct we had hitherto relied for safety, but which the recent 
circumstances have proved to be confidence reposed upon undeserv- 
ing and treacherous men. We would, therefore, pray that you will 
be good enough to bring these circumstances to the notice of Govern- 
ment, that prompt measures which may appear proper and ade- 
quate in the wisdom of Government, may be taken for the safety 
of our lives and properties from the present imminent danger which 
threatens ijs. 

But if we are permitted to suggest, we would propose that for 
immediate safety, a company of European Infantry be stationed at 
Serampore, from which patrolling parties of twenty-five men, each 
may he sent to southward and northward to watch over the con- 
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duct of the disbanded and deserted sepoys, who have crossed over 
to this side of the river, and to prevent further crossings. 

Indly. That a local militia or police battalion of 500 men 
may be raised in this district as well as in Burdwan, composed of 
Agoories, Gowalas, Bagdees, and Domes, &c., under the control of 
an European officer, and a few drill serjeants, together with two 
educated native officers, taken from respectable ranks. Those 
among us who own zemindaries, hereby tender our services in pro- 
curing serviceable men for the purpose of being enlisted, but the 
mere procuring of men will do little good unless those men receive 
a sort of military organization, and be kept under proper discipline. 
We are quite confident that by the prompt and decisive measures 
pursued by Government, the sepoy mutiny will be very shortly put 
down in the Upper Provinces ; yet it must be recollected, that with 
the mere putting down of the mutiny, a major portion of the sepoy 
army will be annihilated, a circumstance which will embolden all the 
budmashes and bad characters of the country, who have been 
hitherto kept down by the fear of the native troops stationed in 
different districts ; these being joined by the disbanded men and others 
who will come down from the Upper Provinces in the hope of plun- 
der, will entail upon Government, at least for some years, the 
necessity of maiiltaining a local militia or police battalion in several 
parts of the country. The course recommended will, it is hoped, 
as an experiment, be found to be of considerable service hereafter. 

We have, &c., 

JOYKISSEN MoOKERJEE, 

June 11th, 1857. And Forty-Seven Others 

{Appendix (A) to further Papers, (No. 5) relative to the Mutinies.) 


The Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Magis- 
trate OF Hooghly. 

Fort William,June 22nd, 1857. 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
20th instant, giving cover to a memorial from certain inhabitants 
of Ooterpara and other adjacent villages, wherein they express much 
apprehension, in consequence of the desertions from the ranks 
of the disarmed sepoys at Barrackpore, and recommending the 
8 
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entertainment of an additional police force, consisting of 600 men, 
of the Agooree and Gowala classes, for the miaintenance of order in 
your district in the event of any disturbance arising. 

2. In reply, I am desired to observe that, under Act 17 of 
1857, you are employed to arrest the deserters, the number of whom, 
however, .appears to be greatly exaggerated by public apprehension. 

3. Under the circumstances represented by you, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor authorizes, as an experimental measure, the organiza- 
tion of a central police force at the sudder station of Hooghly, con- 
sisting of people of the classes described in your letter ; and should 
the experiment prove successful. His Honor will be prepared to 
authorize its extension to other parts of the district. 

I have, &c., 

A. R. Young, 

(Appendix (A) to further Papers (No. 5)reIaUve to the Mutinies.) 


Meeting and addresses of this description were also held in, and 
presented from other parts of the country. Resolutions were passed 
to the same effect and documents of, the same character were ad- 
dressed to the Governor General in Council or to the provincial re- 
presentatives of Government as circumstances required. The follow- 
ing is a hst of the parties who made these loyal demonstrations ; — 

Inhabitants of Bally Dewangunge. 

„ of Bancoorah. 

„ of Noalchally. 

„ of SyUiet. 

Zemindars and other inhabitants in the Zillah of Rajshaye. 

Inhabitants of NoakhaUy. 

- „ of the Town and Zillah Barasat. 

„ of Santipore. 

„ of Bhowanypore. 

The Mohamedan Community of Calcutta. 

The Mohamedan Association of Calcutta. 

Some of the Native regiments also presented loyal addresses, 
apd with a few exceptions, remained true to their works. 
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THE BENGALEE’S ADDRESS. 

To THE Right Hon’ble CHARLES JOHN VISCOUNT CANNING, 
Governor General of India, &c., &c. 

My Lord, — We, the undersigned Rajahs, Zemindars, Talookdars, 
Merchants, and other Natives of the province of Bengal, take the 
earliest opportunity, on the retaking of Delhi, to olfer your Lordship 
in Council our warmest congratulations on the signal success which 
has attended the British arms, under circumstances unparalleled in 
the annals of British India. 

The establishment of British supremacy was considered to have 
been completely effected a century ago, when Clive led a few iff- 
trained battalions against the preponderating and well equipped 
force which represented the Mogul power on the plains of Plassey. 
But whether the inadequacy of the means or the magnitude of that 
achievement, were more deserving of admiration, has not yet been 
•determined by history. 

No difference of opinion, however, can exist, as to the recapture 
of Delhi, the details of which have recently been published for 
general information. Though no one capable of forming a judg- 
ment on the subject ever doubted for a moment of the speedy re- 
duction of Delhi, yet some little misgiving might have been felt 
by those who knew how well furnished was the place with the 
munitions of war, and occupied by what an immense number of men, 
whose fiendish animosity was excited to the utmost by that resolu- 
tion, discipline, and acquaintance with the art of war, which they 
had acquired by long training in the ranks from which they had 
basely revolted. But there can be no question of the admiration 
with which the world will leam by what a handful of men the 
arduous work has been achieved, — ^in a brief period,— with the li- 
mited resources, a most unlooked for exigency afforded, — and amid 
discouragements arising from the unhealthiness of the season, that 
were all but overwhelming. 

Such a result under such circumstances never could have been 
hoped for, but from the well grounded confidence of brave hearts, 
heroically devoted to the service of their country, and sustained by 
a sensb of hereditary and indomitable prowess. 

Happily remote from the scene of the outrages, which have dark- 
ened the aspect of the land, and tarnished that reputation for fide- 
lity for which the native soldiery were once pre-eminent, we have de- 
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rived sincere consolation from the reflection that in Bengal Proper 
there has been no disturbance, not even a symptom of disaffection ; 
but that, on the contrary, the people have maintained that loyalty 
and devotion to the British Government, which led their ancestors 
to hail, and as far as they could to facilitate, the rising ascendency 
of that power. 

Under the fostering influence of that Government, the popula- 
tion of the country has increased, its agriculture has extended, 
security has been given to life and property, and the value of land, 
both at the Presidency and in the interior, has been very considerably 
enhanced. 

Such, indeed, has been the confidence of the people throughout 
Bengal in the security of the British rule, that these benefits have 
gone on progressively, even during the height of the disturbances 
and alarms that have prevailed in the North Western Provinces. 

Sensible of the benefits they have enjoyed under British adminis- 
tration, the people could not but cordially sympathise with the 
embarrassing position in which their Rulers had suddenly been 
placed, and sincerely long for the speedy and entire re-establish- 
ment of British supremacy in the disturbed districts. So entirely 
have they identified their interests with those of their Rulers, that 
the natives of Bengal, men, women, and children, have in every part 
of the scene of the mutinies, been exposed to the same rancour, and 
treated with the same cruelty, which the mutineers and their misguided 
countrymen have displayed towards the British within their reach. 

While we review with exultation the benefits our countrymen at 
large have derived from their connection with and steadfast adher- 
ence to the British power, and while we congratulate your Lord- 
ship in Council on the success of the British arms against the 
mutinous soldiery, and on the happy prospect before us of the early 
restoration of tranquillity, we cannot fail to advert, and with no less 
satisfaction, to the administrative abilities which have conspicuously 
marked this part of your Lordship’s career, and which have indeed 
been fully equal to the crisis. No sooner had the disloyalty of the 
sepoys been distinctly exhibited, than your Lordship took measures, 
with equal foresight and energy, to obtain , reinforcements of British 
troops, as well from the neighbouring Presidencies and dependencies 
of the British 'Crown, as from the expedition then known to be on 
its way to a wholly different sphere Of operations, and to hasten them 
to the disturbed districts. 
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Such measures at once assured the public of the speedy restora- 
tion of tranquillity throughout these territories. But not satisfied 
with these prospective advantages, your Lordship made such prompt 
use of the means that were within your inunediate reach at the 
moment, as to ensure the reduction of the stronghold and rallying 
point of the mutineers, long ere the arrival of any considerable por- 
tion of the succours which Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to send out to India, for the restoration of this empire to its 
former condition. 

In your anxiety to dispel those clouds which have troubled the 
political horizon, yom Lordship has not been inattentive to mea- 
sures which would have appeared as of subordinate importance to 
minds of less perspicacity, foresight, and coraprtehension. It has 
been a prominent object with your Lordship both effectually to 
crush the disaffected and rebellious, and to protect and re-assuie 
the loyal and obedient. Accordingly, the extensive powers of legis- 
lation vested in your hands have been employed to punish crimes 
of every form and magnitude against the State with promptitude 
and rigour ; to check vigorously the progress of sedition and dis- 
loyalty ; and to give a guarantee to the people at large that those 
powers would be wielded with justice and discrimination, so as to 
guard as far as possible against faithful and innocent subjects being 
confounded with the disseminators of sedition and the perpetra- 
tors of open mutiny or secret treachery. 

Permit us to hope that your Lordship in Council will receive our 
heartfelt congratulations on the eminent success which has crowned 
the British arms, and the warmest expression of our confidence 
from the opportune display of those signal talents which have dis- 
tinguished your administration in times of unexampled dfficiilty, 
and have largely contributed to the safety of the British eriipire in 
these regions and the re-assurance of the peaceful and loyal. 

We have the honor to be, my Lord, 

Your most obedient and faithful servants, 

(Signed) Maharajah Mahatab Chund Bahadoor 

of Burdwan, 

Rajah Radhakanta Bahadoor, 
Rajah Kalikrisna Bahadoor, 

And others, irihabitcmts of Bengal, upwards of Two Thousand 
Five Hundred. 
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REPLY. 

No. 2699. 

From CECIL BEADON, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

To Maharajah MAHATAB CHUND BAHADOOR of Burdwan, 
Rajah RADHAKANTA' BAHADOOR, Rajah KALIKRISNA 
BAHADOOR and others. 


Dated the llth December, 1857. 

Gentlemen, — I am directed by the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
General in Council to thank you for your address 
Home Department of congratulation Upon the success of the British 
Arms in the North Western Provinces. 

The honor which you give to the brave men who recaptured 
Delhi, is richly deserved. The Governor General in Council agrees 
with you in believing that when the difficulties and discouragement 
by which Major General Wilson and his troops were beset, shall be 
fully known, their achievement will call forth the admiration of the 
world. 

It is a pleasure to the Governor General in Council to be able 
to confirm the praise for unbroken loyalty, which you have claimed 
fof th0 province of Bengal Proper. Exciting places where the in- 
habitants have suffered violence from a mutinous soldiery beyond 
the reach of English troops, there has been no disturbance in that 
province ; the wealthiest, the most richly cultivated, and the most 
thickly peopled, of India, and yet the one which for many years past 
has had least share of protection from European troops. 

The Governor General in Council receives with great satisfaction 
the expression of your confidence in the Government. No man living 
have a deeper stake in its measures and its policy than your- 
selves. If peace, order, and security are valuable to any, they are 
so to those who, Uke the foremost amongst you, hold high rank, large 
hereditary possessions, accumulated wealih, and respected social 
positions. You do rightly regard your interests, as bound up with 
those of your rulers, and you may be certain that your rulers will 
do nothing to sever them. Justice, policy, and the duty of England 
to India forbid it. 
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In conclusion, the Governor General in Council desires me to 
thank you for the spirit of attachment and loyalty to the British 
Government, which has dictated your address. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

Fort William, ') Cecil Beadon, 

The nth Dec., 1857. \ Secy, to the Govt, of India. 


To THE Right Hon'ble CHARLES JOHN VISCOUNT CANNING, 
Governor General of India in Council. 

My Lord, — ^We, the undersigned Rajahs, Zemindars, Talookdars, 
Merchants, Tradesmen, Agriculturists and other natives of the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, beg leave to approach your 
Lordship in Council with this address expressive of our deep sense 
of gratitude for the several measures of security adopted by your 
Lordship in Council since disturbances have broken out in the Upper 
and Central Provinces of British India, and of our admiration for the 
wisdom, justice and foresight which characterize those measures. 

The difficulties which beset the government of an empire so 
peculiarly constituted as that of British India, must, imder any circum- 
stances, be great aud calculated to task the most practised statesman- 
ship. But at a time like this, when the most momentous crisis 
that can occur in the history of a country is passing over ours, the 
successful conduct of affairs ought to entitle those entrusted with the 
public safety to the most unbounded praise, and to inspire the utmost 
confidence in their measures. 

We, the undersigned, on our part and on the part of our country- 
men generally, beg leave most respectfully to affirm that such praise 
is emphatically due to the administration of which your Lordship 
is the head, and such confidence is most worthily reposed by your 
countrymen in its justice, capacity and wisdom. 

Such an expression of opinion as we intend this address to be, 
might, under ordinary circumstances, be liable to be considered as 
uncalled for, and even, perhaps, presumptuous. But xmder existing 
circumstances we feel it a duty to our countrymen to adopt the 
cuorse we have done. It has become notorious throughout this land 
that your Lordship’s administration has been assailed by faction, and 
assailed because your Lordship in Council has refused compliance with 
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capricious demands, and to treat the loyal portion of the Indian popu- 
lation as rebels, because your Lordship has directed that punishment 
for offences against the State should be dealt out with discrimination, 
because your Lordship having regard for the future has not pursued a 
policy of universal irritation and unreasoning violence, and finally 
because your Lordship has confined coercion .and punishment within 
necessary and politic limits. 

Whatever may be the motives that influenced those who have 
joined in these proceeding, we entertain no apprehensions whatever 
of their representations having the effect which they desire to produce. 
We have observed with pain, but without misgiving, the incessant, 
though happily harmless, endeavours made by them to thwart the 
action of authority, to impeach its views and to embarrass its councils. 
But now that. My Lord, they have ventured to carry their misstate- 
ments to the foot of the Tlirone,. it is time, — and justice to ourselves 
md to our countryment demands, — ^that a national protest against these 
most imjustifiable proceedings should be thus placed upon record. 
We beg permission to subscribe ourselves. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and faithful servants, 

(Signed) Maharajah Sreesh Chunder Roy, 

And more than 5,000 natives of the Provinces of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa. 

REPLY. 

No. 2700. 

From CECIL BEADON, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

To Maharajah SREESH CHUNDER BAHADOOR, 

Of Nuddeah, 

Rajah PERTAUB CHUNDER SINGH BAHADOOR, 

„ PRASONONATH ROY BAHADOOR, 

Baboo JOYKISSEN MOOKERJEE, and others. 

Dated the 11th December, 1857. 

Gentlemen, — The Right Hon’ble the Governor General in 
Council directs me to thank you for the address 
Bpme Departinent which he has received at your hands. 
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The Governor General in Council sees amongst the numerous 
signatures to that address the names of men of ancient lineage, of 
vast possessions, and of great wealth ; of men of cultivated intelli- 
gence, who have been foremost in measures of beneficence in the en- 
couragement of education, and in works of material public improve- 
ment ; men whose influence with their fellow-countrymen is deserved- 
ly great, and whose interest in the peace and well being of India, 
it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

No person will hold cheafly the opinions of such a body, and the 
possession of its confidence and good will would be a source of 
strength to any Government. 

Therefore the Governor General in Council desires me, in 
thanking you for your address, to add emphatically that he receives 
it with much satisfaction. 

The motives which have induced the presentation of the address 
are stated by you. Upon these the Governor General in Council 
desires me to say a few words. 

In times of heat and violence, when the hearts of individuals 
have been torn, and the feelings of classes inflamed, the judgment 
which men pass upon each other and upon events around them are 
seldom dispassionate ; especially their judgments upon those whose 
high and solemn duty it is, whilst repressing crime and averting dan- 
ger, to guide the measures of the State in the straight path of justice. 

In such times there lies upon every loyal man the obligation so 
to govern his acts and words so as to prevent or allay irritation ; not 
to excite or heighten it. The Governor General in Council, calls upon 
you, each in your sphere, to be mindful of this duty. 

The Governor General in Council wishes you to rest assured that 
the Government of India will not forget, that Engjand will not forget 
that if unhappily the mutineers and rebels of India are to be reckon- 
ed by thousands, the peaceful and loyal subjects of the Queen in 
India are numbered by millions. You may be sure that by no act 
of the Government, by no general proscriptions or sweeping con- 
demnations of race or creed, shall these last men be classed with 
the first. 

The course of the Government of India has been, and wiU con- 
tinue to be simple and clear ; to strike down resistance without 
mercy ; but when resistance ends to allow deliberate justice to 
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resume its sway ; justice stern and inflexible, but patient and dis- 
criminating. 


I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) Cecil Beaix)N, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India. 

Fort Wiliam, llth Dec., 1857. 

We take the following remarks from the Times on the foregoing 
addresses as expressive of English opinion in respect to them : — 

“The gentry, the landowners and the capitalists of Bengal and the 
neighbouring provinces have not been insensible to the prudent im- 
partiality of Lord Cannings’s language and conduct. In two well- 
written addresses they have thanked him for his resistance to the 
clamour against the natives and congratulated him on the success of 
the English arms at Delhi. More than 2,000 memorialists remind 
Government of the fact, often stated in our own correspondence that 
“the natives of Bengal men, women, and children — ^have, in every 
part of the scene of the mutinies, been exposed to the same rancour 
and treated with the same cruelty which the mutineers and their 
misguided countrymen have displayed towards the British within their 
reach,” They recognized as equal merits the determination to crush 
the disaffected and rebellious, and the resolution to protect and re- 
assure the loyal and obedient. Every civil and military ofi&cial, every 
soldier, almost dvety Englishman, may claim to share the credit of the 
vigour which has been displayed, the honour of steadily discriminating 
between the rebels .and the peaceful community is assigned by the 
commoh voice of bitter enemies and of ardent friends principally to 
the Governor General. Another memorial bearing 5,000 signatures 
more directly refers to the demands put forth in the well known 
Calcutta petition. “It has become notorious,” it is said, “through- 
out this land that your Lordship’s Administration has been assailed 
by faction, and assailed because your Lordship in Council has refused 
compliance with capricious demands, and to treat the loyal portion 
of the Indian population as rebels : because your Lordship has directed 
that puBishpent for offences against the state should be dealt out 
wth discriimbadon ; because your Lordship having regard for the 
fixture hasp^ :^rsued a policy of universal irritation and imreasoning 
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violence ; and finally, because your Lordship has confined coercion 
and punishment within necessary and politic limits.” 

The importance of such declarations by no means depends on the 
justice of the reasoning or the accuracy of the statements which they 
contain. The Calcutta Opposition will probably complain that the 
wishes and opinions of suspected aliens should be placed in competition 
with their own ; but the Government of India, after all, ought to re- 
member that its subjects are principally Indians. Rajahs and 
Zemindars, Talookdars and Merchants may possibly be perfidious and 
.are certainly heterodox ; but it would be inconvenient if their influence 
over their countrymen was employed to embarrass the Government. 
According to one familiar test of respectability the memorialists may 
well be thought entitled to courtesy and consideration. Their collective 
wealth would probably buy up Lombard Street ; the extent of their 
landed estates might in some instances be admired even by an English 
Duke. One of the gentlemen who sign the address represents the 
ancient Hindpo dynasty, which reigned in Southern Bengal before the 
Mahomedan conquest. The Moharajah of Burdwan pays land 
revenue to the amount of more than half a million sterling a year. 
A Rajah with an unpronounceable name at one time subscribed 5,000 
/. to the Native Hospital. Another has founded between 40 and 50 
schools. Shamachurn Mullick’s loyalty may perhaps be partially ex- 
plained by the statement that he is the largest holder of Government 
promissory notes in Bengal ; but every serious politician will admit that 
the wealthy leaders of a highly civilized society are worth conciliating,, 
especially when they simply demand justice and protection to which, 
they are entitled. 

It may be said that the Brahmin Sepoys were as smooth and 
plausible as the members of their caste at Calcutta ; but the question 
is not whether the Bengalese should be armed and drilled. The 
Government is not responsible for their existence or social position, 
and it is placed there for the very purpose of securing to them peace- 
and justice. Five years since there was a premature clamour for the 
advancement of natives to high offices in the administration. The 
dpposite demand, that their interests and feelings should be sacrificed 
to the claims of a superior race, will be even more transitory. The 
expeifiment in which Lord Canning has refused his co-operation was. 
tried long since in Central and Southern America. Two ancient, 
though inferior, forms of civilization were rudely trampled out by the 
conquerors of Mexico and of Peru. The Spaniards put themselves 
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in the place not of the Government, but of the nation, and exercised 
their power ostensibly as well as really for the exclusive benefit of the 
dominant race ; but from that time to the present day tliey have 
degenerated towards the level of the subject population which they 
had at first degraded. The English Government of India has under- 
taken the nobler task of wielding the sceptre of Akbur and of Baber 
for the benefit of the native population as well as of their conquerors. 
The interests of England are best promoted by the prosperity of her 
Imperial dependency, and by the gradual elevation of the Indian races 
to a higher standard of civilization. The Governor General has under- 
stood this true policy of his country ; and, if he has occasionally seemed 
to incline too much to a system of conciliation, it must be remembered 
that his error was on the side of prudence and that he had not only 
to suppress the mutiny but in doing so not to render our future tenure 
■of India impossible.” — Times, Feb. 4. 

We republish the above addresses of confidence in the Adminis- 
tration, and the remarks of the Times thereon without comment. The 
doings of the “Calcutta Malcontents” in the way of enhancing the 
diflSiculties and helping the continuance of the strug^e by irritating 
race-prejudices and fostering race-hatreds are notorious, and the re- 
markably good temper, calm courage, grasping mind and unerring 
instinct displayed by Lord Canning and his Council in resisting what 
M. Montalembert in his celebrated Debate on India calls the "hateful 
promptings and sanguinary incitements” of the independent British 
■cbaHnuaity here, have become equaUy famous to call for especial re- 
m^urfe. But we may be permitted to observe that while the character 
of our countrymen was being most fouly calumniated, and the bitterest 
aspersions were being made on them as members of society, — that 
wMe a series of legislative measures was passed, untying to a very 
serious extent the joint of social tranquillity and happiness, which 
have been justly characterized by a remarkable writer in a remarkable 
•article* in the last number of the Calcutta Review, as “unequalled 
since that of Draco, for every line is written in blood, and aU protection 
to life, liberty and property was removed” — that while hundreds of 
their fellow-countrymen were perishing violently, without enquiry and 
with no formality of justice, and blood was most recklessly being 
shed, which to quote the same feeling writer, “which the waters of the 

* A District during a Rebellion, Calcutta Review. No. LXI. This 
is oftc o£ those papers which will elucidate to the future historian of 
the Indian revolt some of its gloomiest features.— Compifer. 
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Ganges will not wash and the memoiy of which years will not efface” — 
that in the midst of this “revolutionary storm,” calculated to uproot the 
deep-seated affections of the most cool-tempered people, the leaders 
of our society, — conscious of their position from the mistaken 
hostility of the sepoys and of the good will of the higher class of the 
European community here, and of the earnestness and anxiety of the 
Supreme Government to see justice done and the usual done of the 
state machinery restored, — ^publicly and with perfect cheerfulness 
offered their good wishes to the succcess and prosperity of the British 
cause, expressing their highest confidence, in the Administration, 
and this at the time when its acts were calumniated and impeached. 
What effects these demonstrations have achieved are signally marked 
by the increasing intelligence displayed by the British public in 
appreciating Lord Canning’s policy and measures. Begoted and hostile 
Contemporaries may ini^ugn the motives and trifle with the aim of 
these loyalists, but the future historian of the revolt will, we con- 
fidently hope, do them justice. 

We will conclude this part of our labors with one more 
instance. Here is a testimony to the conduct of the general 
body of Bengali Uncovenanted Servants in the North W’est accorded 
by a worthy eye-witness, we mean the writer in the Calcutta Review 
quoted above. “Be it recorded (says the Reviewer) to the honor of 
the Natives of Bengal Proper who have monopolized the English 
offices in the North Western provinces, that timid and pusillanimous as 
they notoriously are, no one instance of their having failed in 

LOYALTY IS ON RECORD.” 

The public has of late heard much of the “Figjiting Moonsiff.” 
The Reviewer thus speaks of hirn : — 

“In one remarkable instance the native Civil Judge — -a Bengal 
Baboo by capacity and valor — ^brought himself so conspicuously 
forward, as to be known as “the fighting MoonsifE.” He not only 
held his own defiantly, but he planned attacks, he burnt villages, he 
wrote English despatches thanking his subordinates, and displayed 
a capacity for rule and a fertility of resource very remarkable for 
one of his nation.”* 

* The Friend of India calls the last two lines the offspring of a 
"laughable prejudice." “We are not slow (says the Friend,)’ to scold 
Bengalees when required, but if in India there is a race to whom God 
has given capacity, real clearness of brain, it is the Bengalee. Take 
the most timid quaking wretch of a Kayust you can find, put him in 
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We gather from the Hindoo Patriot that this native gentleman 
is Baboo Pearymohun Banerjee of the Woterparah Banerfeas. He 
was educated at first in the Woterparah school and afterwards in the 
Hindoo College. He was Moonsiff of Allahabad at the time of the 
mutiny. As an acknowledgment of his valorous and conspicuous 
services he has been made Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector 
of Banda.” 


nny. district in India with a shadow of authority, and if he docs not 
Ptmjabec and Sikh, Marhatta and Hindostanee, work themselves 
to death “for his benefit, and think all the while it is for their own, he 
is no :^ue Bengalee/'r-vCotmjpi/er. 


Statements of Native Fidelity exhibited during the Mutinies of 1857-58. 
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arms were and stopped him. The writer in the 
Mofussilite adds, "'it has gone abroad that the Com- 
manding Officer of Artillery saved a rise, but it is no 
such thing, it was the Native Officers fidelity and 
pluck that did it.'* 
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hands, was collected in and around the cutchery house 
referred to, while another body of more than that 
number were divided into parties and located at the‘ 
most favourable points along the road leading to 
Sodharum, &c. &c. 
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Futteh^ A Brahmin^ Ibid. Sheltered and protected a fugitive from Futtehghur. 
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Bhugul- Rajah Jymunt Sing, Jbid, Rendered material assistance to the authorities, 

pore . , 4. j 
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Rubrai . .. An old and retired Ibid, We gather form a letter of Capt. Scott to Major Reid 

Subadar, that this Subadar and a retired Native officer did good 

^ service during the crisis. 
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LIST OF PERSONS REWARDED FOR ACTS OF LOYALTY. 


Names. 

I 

Two Subadars 

Three sepoys of the Behar Sta- 
tion guards 

Gomastah of Kootce Etawah . . 

Shah Kubbecrooddeen Ahmed 
and Sujjadeh Nushen of Sas- 
seram 

Window of Syedooddeen, a Kote- 
gusht Darogah 

Chuckdun Sing, Rajah of Serai'* 
killah, in Singbhoom 

Seikh Heydayct Ally 

Rampergas Sing 

Hingun Loll, ex, Tehseeldar 


Seikh Syedooddecn, Kotegusht 
Darogah of Patna 

Subadar Major Kassim Ally Khan 
and Subadar Gunness Doo- 
bay 

Havildar Futteh Mohamed, 5th 
Co, 

Drill Havildar Sheik Ismail, 2d 
Co. 

Private (Lance Paick) Sheik Ru- 
heem Buksh, 5th Co, 

Jamadar Cassim Sahib, of the 
1st Regtocnt Infantry, Nag- 
pore Irregular Force 


Nature of Reward. 

The Title of Bahadur. 

200 Rupees each, 

LIndefined, 

Khillut of the value of 10,000 
rupees and a Sunnud, 

Pension, 

Khillut, 

Rank of Subadar Bahadur and 
the first class Order of Merit, 

Present of 1,000 rupees and a 
commendatory Perwannah, 

Life pension of rupees 100 per 
mensem, with the honorary 
title of Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector ; the 
pension may be extended to 
a second life in consideration 
of his advanced age and im- 
paired constitution, 

300 rupees and promotion from 
the 3rd to the 2n'd Grade, 

First Class of the order of 
British India with the title of 
Sirdar Bahadur. 

Promoted as Jemadar 

Promoted as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar. 


Promted to 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. * i 


Names. 

Ressaldar Meet Bcmda Ally and 
Woordie Major Meet Burkut 
Alice 

Havildar Pirthce Sing, o£ the 31st 
Regiment Native Infantry 

Subadars Buctawar Sing, Issurec 
Buccus Sing, Bhawany Buccus 
Tewary and Daveedeen 

Subadar Buctaur Misser, of the 
8th Regiment of Infantry, 
Oude Irregular Force 

Havildar Khoosial Sing, of the 
36th Regiment Native infantry 

Subad^^Muthora Pursaud, of the 
22nd Regiment Bombay Na- 
tive Infantry 

Havildar Sunkehadeen, of the 2nd 
Infantry, Hyderabad Contin- 
gent 

Naicks Sheik Barry and Sheeva- 
persad of the 2nd Infantry, 
Hyderabad Contingent 

Hh\^dars Sohoi Sing and Cussim 
Khali, of the 8th Regiment 
Native Infantry 

Ress^dar Munowur Khan, of the 
T2ih Irregular Cavalry. 

Mohamed Buksh fChan of the 12th 
Irregular Cavalry. 

Ressaldar Ismail Khan, of the 2nd 
Cavalry, Hyderabad Contin- 
gent. 

Havildar Adjobdhia Misser, 
Naick Goojar Khan and Se- 
poy Dhuttoo Singh. 


Nature of Reward. 


Ditto to 3rd Class of the Order ' 
of British India. 

Rank of Subadar. „ ^ 


Promoted to 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit, 

Ditto to 3rd Class of the Order 
of Merit. 

Ditto to the rank of Subadar. 


Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
• ‘Order of Merit. 


Ditto to the rank of Subadar. 


Ditto to the rank of Jemadar. 


Ditto to the rank of Jemadar. 

Promoted to First Class of the.. 
Order of British India with 
the title of Bahadur. 

Promoted from the 3rd to the 
1st Class of the Order of 
Merit. 


Promoted to rank of Ressaldar 
Major. 

Promoted to" the ranks of Suba- 
dar, Jemadar, and Havildar 
respectively. 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. ^ 

Nature of leeward. 


Names. 

Havildar Gunga Besun, No. 12 
Light Field Battery. 

Two men of the 6th Regiment 
Native Infantry 

Havildar Muttra Pattuck, 21st 
Regiment Native Infantry. — 

Sepoy Tague Ally Khan, of the 
22nd Regiment Native Infan- 
try. 

31st Regt N. I.^l Havildar . . 

,, 1 1 Naicks. 

,, 12 Sepoys. 

Two Havildars of the 32nd Re- 
giment Native Infantry. 

Sepoy Sheik Phultoo of the 34th 
Regiment Native Infantry. 

Havildar Gungadeen Chowbee 
of the 35th Regiment Native 
Infantry. 

Havildar Sing Khoosial of the 
36th Regiment Native Infan- 
try, 

Two Naicks of the 37th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry. 

Twelve Sepoys of the 37th Regh 
ment Native Infantry. 

Four Havildars of the 37th Re- 
giment Native Infantry. 

Sepoy Kehurree Sing of the 63rd 
Regiment Native Infantry 

Sepoy Sewbuccus Doobev of 
the 70th Regiment Native In- 
fantry. • . . 

Naick Oajurh Lullut of the 70th 
Regiment Native Infantry , . 

Two Sepoys of the 70th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry. 

Havildar Bindabun Tewarree of 
the 73rd Regiment Native In- 
fantry.* ... 

Nineteen Privates of the Gun 
Lascar Detail, attached tc the 
1st Company 3rd Battalion 
Arty. 


Promoted as Jemadar, 

Ditto as Havildar and Naick. 
Ditto as Jemadar. 

Dttd. 

Dtto as Subadar, 

Dtto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Naick. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Dtto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Promoted as Subadar. 

Ditto as Havildar, 

Ditto as Naick. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as "Naick. 

^pitto as Jemadar; 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Naick. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Promoted to the Third Class 0 
the Order of Merit, / 
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List OF Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. 


Names. 

Jemadar Moossum. Allec of the 
6th Company 9th Battalion 
Arty. 

Havildar Bhola of ditto ditto . , 

Twenty Privates of ditto ditto. . . 

Subadar Sheik Golam Ghose of 
the 4th Punjab Infantry. 

Subadar Heera Sing of ditto ditto, 

Two Subadars, two Havildats, 
eight Naicks and twenty Se- 
poys of the 4th Punjaub Infan- 
try. 

Jemadar Golam Hcssein Khan 
of the 1st Cavalry Hyderabad 
Contingent. 

Trooper Rahmut Oollah Khan of 
ditto ditto. 

Two Naib Ressaldars Gholam 
Nubee Khan and Ahmud Saeed 
Khan of the 4th Regt. Ir- 
regular Cavy. 

Duffadar Duraz Khan of the do 

Nine Sowars of ditto ditto. . . 

Subadar Sheikh Khoda Bux of the 
56th Rcgt. Native Infantry. , . 

Havildar Kesseree Sing of the 1st 
Light Cavaky. 

Sepoys Mothoora Pandy and Ma- 
tubbar Khan of th^ Rainghur 
Light Infantry. 

Subadar Major Oomur Khma of 
the 47th Native Infantry. 


Three Havildars of the 47th Na- 
tive Infantry. 

Naick ^ Daeftt Khan' of the 47th 
Native iMAhtryi 


Nature of Reward. 


Promoted as Subadar. 

Ditto as Jamadar. 

Promoted to the Third Class of 
the Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the Second Class of 
the Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the Third Class of 
the Order of Merit. 


Promoted to the Third Class of 
the Order of Merit. 


Ditto to the Third Class of the 
order of Merit 

Promoted as Duffadar. 


Ditto as Ressaldar. 

Ditto as Kote Duffadar. 

Ditto as Duffadar. 

Promoted to the First Class of 
the Order of Merit, 

Promoted as Subadar. 


Ditto as Havildar. 

Promoted to the Third Class of 
the Order of British India 
with the title of Sirdar Baha- 
dur. 

Promoted as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar. I 
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List of Persons Rewaroeo for acts of Loyalty. 


Names. 

Two Sepoys of the 47th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry. 

Jemadar Mahomed Akram Khan 
of the 4th Punjab Cavalxy. . . 

Sowar Abdoola Khan of do. do. 

Ressaldar Allee Woordee Khan 
and Kote Duffadar Gollam 
Allee Khan of the 17th Ir- 
regular Cavalry, British Troop 
1st Brigade Horse Artillery. 

Jemadar Emam Buksh 

Three Havildars. 

Naick Wuzeer Khan. 

Subadar Emam Buksh. 


Two Jemadars. 


66 Men. 

19 Men. 

Four men of the 6th Company 
9th Battalion Artillery. 

Havildar Meer Hyder Ally. 
‘Three Naicks. 

Fifteen Privates. 

Three Lance Naicks of the 1st 
Company 5th Battalion Arty. 


Twelve Privates of the same 
Corps. 

Naib Ressaldar Nubbee Buksh 
Khan, 12th Irregular Cavalry. 


Four men, ditto ditto. 
Seven men, ditto ditto. 


Nature of Reward. 

Promoted to the Third Class of 
the Order of Merit. 

Promoted as Ressaldar and to 
the 3rd Class of the Order 
of Merit. 


Promoted to the 3d Class of 
the Order of Merit. 

Promoted as Subadar. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Do: as Havildar and to the 1st 
Class of the Order of Merit. 

Promoted to the 1st Class of 
the Order of British India 
with the title of Sirdar Baha- 
dur. 

Do, to the 2d Class of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Bahadur. 

Do. to the 3d Qass of the 
Order of Merit. 

Promotion undefined. 

Pomoted to the 3rd Class of 
the Order of Merit. 

Promoted as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Naick, 

Promoted as Havildar and 
Member of the 3d Class of 
the Order of Merit. 

Promoted as Naick. 

Ditto as Ressaldar and to the 
3rd Class of ' the Order ci 
Merit. 

.Ditto as Naib Ressaldar. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 
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List of Persons Rewarbed for acts of Loyalty. 


Names. 

Six Sowars, ditto ditto. 

Three Sowars, ditto ditto. 

Sowar Khas Buksh Khan, ditto 
ditto. 

Twenty-three Sowars, ditto 
ditto. 

Six Sowars, ditto. 

Subadar Mahan Singh, Regiment 
o£ Fcrozcpore. 

Jemadar Bhoop Singh, ditto ditto. 

Havildars Cohon Shah and Heera 
Sing, ditto ditto. 

Jemadar Secundar Khan, ditto 
ditto. ■ . . 

Sixteen Havildars, ditto ditto. . . 
Sixteen Naicks, ditto ditto. 

Two hundred and sixty-eight Se- 
poys, ditto ditto. 

Jemadar Peer Buccus Khan, 1st 
Regiment Oude Local Infan- 
try. 

Havildar Putram Misser, do. do. 
Five Sepoys, ditto ditto. 
vSewdenee Misser, ditto ditto. -- 
Subadar Seosahae Singh of the 
40th Rcgt. Native Infantry. . . 

Havildar Naick Singh 40th Na- 
tive Infantry. 

„ Issurrie Singh, ditto 

ditto. 

,, Sooroojbullee Ram dit- 
to ditto. 

„ Ramphool Singh, ditto 

ditto. 

Three Naicks, ditto ditto. 

Tifee Sepoys, ditto ditto. . 
Subadar Major Been Mohamed 
2nd Company 8th Battalion 

Artilleiryi. . / , -.r 7, 


Nature of Reward. 

Ditto as Kotc Duffadar. 

Ditto as Nishanburdar. 

Ditto as Pay Duffadar. 

Ditto as Duffadar. 

Ditto as Lance Duffadar. 

Ditto as Subadar Major and to- 
the 1st Class Order of Merit, 
Ditto as Subadar and to the 1st 
Class Order of Merit, 

Ditto to the 2nd Clas.s Order 
of Merit. 

Promoted as Subadar, 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Naick. 


Ditto as Subadar and to the 2nd. 

Class Order of Merit. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Naick. ^ 

Promoted to the 2nd Class of” 
the Order of British India 

with the title of Bahadur, 

Promoted as Jemadar, 

Ditto as Subadar, 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto ditto. . 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Naick. 


Promoted to the 1st ClaiS^ 
. Order of Merit, 
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Li3t of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. 


Names. 

Siibadar Rampersaud, ditto dit- 
to : 

Two men, ditto ditto. 

Two men, ditto ditto. 

Five men, ditto ditto. 

Thirteen men, ditto ditto. 

Two Sirdars of D. Company 
Ordnance Drivers, attached to 
No. 2 Light Field Battery. . . 

Twelve men of the same Corps. 

Khan Sing of No. 1 H. Light 
Field Battery. 

Two men of No, 2 Light Field 
Battery. 

Seven men of the same corps, 

Two men of H. Light Field 
Battery. 

Five men of Drivers, attached to 
No. 2 Battery. 

Two. men of No. 3, H. Light 
Field Battery. 

Doyal Singh of the same Corps. 

Three men of ditto. 

Two men of Drivers No. 3, 
Battery. 

Subadar Khalsa Sing of the Re- 
serve Company of Artillery. 

Sepoy Kullian Sing of the 42nd 
Native Light Infantry. 


Jemadar Oodaraj Sookul of the 
74th Native Infantry. 


Subadar Nehal Sing of the 
Bengal Police Battalion. 


Nature of F(ewacd, 

Ditto ditto. 

Promoted as Jemadar. [Class. 
Ditto as Jemadar and to the 3rd 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Naick. 


Ditto to the 2nd Class Order 
of Merit. 

Ditto as Sirdar. 

Ditto as Jemadar and 2nd 
Class Order of Merit. 

Ditto as Subadar and do. do. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Promoted as Havildar 

Ditto as Sirdar. 

Ditto as Subadar and 1st Class 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Sirdar. 

Promoted to the 3rd Class 
Order of Merit. 

Restored to the service with- 
out forfeiture of pay and ' 
promoted to the rank of 
Naick. 

Promoted to the Rank of Su- 
badar and 2nd Class pf ihe‘ 
Order of British India. 

Ditto to the 1st Class of the! 

. Order of Merit. ^ 
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List of Persons Rewaroed for acts of Loyalty. 


Names. 

Trooper Ullee Mahomed of the 
5th Troop 1st Brigade Horse 
Arty. 

Ressaldar Boolund Khan of the 
8th Regiment Irregular Ca- 
valry. 

Ressaldar Hossain Ali Khan, of 
the 17th Irregular Cavalry. 

Three Subadars of the Sylhet 
Light Infantry Battalion, 

Naick Oree Misser of the late 
7th Infantry Gwalior Con- 
tingent, 

Four men of the same Corps. . . 

Sowar Mohamed Zuman Khan 
of the 1st Punjaub Cavalry. 

Subadar Doolaram of the 2nd 
Assam Light Infantry. 


Rajah Jyperkash Singh of Deo, 
in the Zillah of Behar, 

Private Dyal Sing and Jemadar 
Heerah Sing of No, 3, Horse 
Battery, Oxide Irregular Force. 

Havildar Shaik Mokhuni of the 
50th Native Infantry, 

Two Naicks of the same Corps, 

Eleven Sepoys of the same 
Corps. 

Jemadar Muhasee Lall of the 
Kotah Contingent, Infantry. . . 

Dufiadar Sheikh Ruheem Oolah 
of the Kotah Contingent, 
Cavalry. 

Foiir Duffadars of the same 
Corps, 


Nature o{ Reward. 


Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 


Ditto to the 1st Class of the 
Order of British India, with 
the title of Sirdar Bahadoor. 

Promoted to the .^nd Class of 
the Order of British India, 
with the title of Bahadoor. 

Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of British India, with 
the title of Bahadoor. 


Promoted as Havildar. 

Ditto as Naick. 

Ditto to the Rank of Duffadar. 

Promoted to the 2nd Class of 
the Order of British India, 
With the title of Bahadoor. 

Title of Maharajah with a sui- 
table Khelat, 


Promoted as Havildar cind Su- 
badar respectively. 

Ditto as Jemadar, 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Naick, 

Ditto as Subadar. 


Ditto as Naib Ressaldar. 
Ditto as Jemadar 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. 


Names. 

Five Sowars of the same Corps. 
Subadar Rugbecr Sing, infantry 
Ressaldar Dulail Khan Woor- 
die Major. 


Two Duffadars of the |aadporc 
Legion. 

Three Subadars of the Simoor 
Battalion. 


Jemadar Buddul Tap ah of do 
do. 

Twenty men of ditto ditto. 

Ressaldar Ameer Ally Khan of 
the Behar Irregular Horse. 


Subadar Unjore Tewrary of the 
1st Regiment Native Infan- 
try. 


Three men of the Southern 
Mahratta Irregular Horse. . . 

Havildar Mothura Pandy of the 
Ramghur Light Infantry Bat- 
talion. 

Ressaldar Mir Umjid Aii of the 
2nd Regiment of Cavalry 
Sciiidhia's Contingent. 

Duffadar Mir Koorshiad Ali of 
thJe ' satoe Corps. 

Seven Sowars of the same 
Corps. . » 


Nature of I^ewavd. 
Promoted as Duffadar. 


Ditto to the 1st Class of the 
order of British India with 
the title of Sirdar Bahadoor. 

Ditto as Jemadar and 3rd 
Class of the Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of British India, with 
the title of Bahadoor. 

Ditto to 2nd Class of the: 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Bahadoor. 


Ditto to the 1st Class of the 
Order of British India, with 
the title of Sirdar Bahadoor. 

Promoted to the 3rd Class of 
the Order of Merit. 


Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit, 


Promoted to the 1st Class of 
the Order* of Merit. 

Ditto as Jemadar and 2nd Class 
of the Order of Merit. 

Ditto as Duffadar and 3rd 
Class of the Order of Meirit. 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. 
Namejs^ Nature of Reward, 


Nineteen men of the same 
corps. 

Three men of the ’ 6th Irregular 
Cavalry. 

Havildar Major Kunjul Sing of 
the 25th Bombay Native In^ 
fantry. 

Naique Doorga Tewaree of 
the same Corps. 

Private Punnoo Loll of the 

. .same Corps. 

Subadar Major Jowahire Te- 
Waree of the 43rd Native In- 
fantry. 


Havildar Dilkurn Thapa of the 
Artillery Company attached 
to the 2nd Assam Lighc In- 
fantry. 

Havildar Thelookdarrie, Syce 

' Driver of the U. Company. 

Two Gun Lascars of the 2nd 
Troop 1st Brigade Horse Ar- 
tillery. 

Three Gun Lascars of the 2nd 
Troop 1st Brigade Horse Ar- 
tillery. 

Jemadar Sadhoo Sing, and Du- 
ff adar Jewan Sing, of the 1st 
Cavalry, Hyderabad Contin- 
gent. 

Trooper Koodxut Ally Khan, do. 
do. 

Trooper Shah Meer Khan, and 
Trooper Shah Noor Khan, do. 

‘-do, ■ . 


Ditto to the 3rd C^lass of the 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 


Ditto as Jemadar and 3rd Class 
of the Order of Merit; 

Ditto as Havildar and 3rd 
Class of the Order of Merit. 

Ditto as Naique and 3rd Class 
of the Order of Merit. 


Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Bahadur. " 


Ditto as Jemadar. 
Ditto as Jemadar, 


Ditto as Jemadar, 


Promoted as Naick. 


Ditto to th^ 2nd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto as Duffadar and 3rd 
Class of the Order of Merit. 


Ditto as Duffadar. 
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List of Persons. Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. 


Names, 

Two Havildar die 3rd infantry 
Hyderabad Contingent. 

Two Privates diio ditt"i. 
Ressaldar Abdool Raimcn Khan 
of the 1st Cavafry Hydera 
bad Contingent, 


Two Ressaldars of the 5rd 
Seikh Cavalry. 


Six men of the same Corps. . . 

Jemadar Durion of the late 34th 
Native Infantry. 

Ressaldar Jowaher Sing of the 
1st Seikh Cavalry. 


Naib Ressaldar Unnoop Sing 
of ditto ditto. 

Havildar Utter Sing of the Re- 
giimcnt of Loodianah. 

Havildar Chur Sing of the Re- 
giment of Loodianah. 

Six Havildar s of the Regiment 
of Loodianah. 

Five Naicks of the Regiment of 
Lcx)dianah. 

Thirty-six Sepoys o£ the Regi- 
ment of Loodianah. 

Duffadar Secunder Ally Khan 

■ of the 3rd Regiment Irregular 
Cavalry. 

Four men of the 13th Regiment 
Irregular Cavalry. 

Kote Duffadar Delaur Hossein 
of the 13 th Regiment Ir- 
v/i; regular Cavailry. 

Three DufiFadars of the 13th Re- 
giment Irregular Cavalry. 

Thirty-thifj^e Sdwars o£ the 13th 
Regiment * Irregular Cavalry. 


Nature of Reward, 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar, 


Promoted to the 2nd Class of 
the Order of British India 
with the title of Bahadur. 

Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Bahadur. 

Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto as Siibadar and 3rd Class 
of the Order of Merit, 

Ditto to the Ist Class of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Sirdar Bahadur. 

Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

Promoted as Jemadar* 

Ditto as Subadar. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar 

Ditto as Naicks. /i 


Ditto as Jemadar. 
Ditto as Jemadar. 


Ditto as Ressaldar, * ^ 
. Ditto as Jemadar; 

Ditto as Duffadar. 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. 


Names r 

Two DuJOFadars of the 1st Ca-- 
valry Hyderabad Contingent. 

Two Havildars of the 1st In- 
fantry Nagpore Irregular 
Force. 

Two Naicks of the Nepaul Re- 
sidency Escort, 

Three men of the Nagpore Ir- 
regular Cavalry. 

Havildar Boolakie Khan of the 

* Ramgurh Battalion. 

Sepoy Doorgah Misser of the 
8th Regiment Oude Infantry. 

Duffadar Kurrum Shair Khan 
of the 5th Regt. Irregular 
Cavalry. 

Three Sowars of the 5th Re- 
giment Irregular 'Cavalry. 

Two Naicks of the 2nd Infan- 
try Hyderabad Contingent. . . 

Havildar Sirdar Khan of the 
4th Company 9th Bengal Ar- 
tillery. 

Private Seetaram of the 4th Co. 
9th Bengal Artillery. 

Two Havildars of the 8th Regt. 
Native Infantry. 

Four Sowars of the 2nd Ir- 
regular Cavalry. 

Sepoy Gobin Sing of the 56th 
Regt. Native Infantry. 

Subadar Meer Jaffer of the 1st 
Punjaub Infantry. 

Havildar Shajadah of the 1st 
Punjaub Infantry? . 

Naick Sheer AU of the 2nd 
Punjaub Ihfantryl ' ^ .. 

Two Sepoys of the 2nd lEun- 
jaub Infantry. 


Nature o[ Reward. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto aa Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Promoted as Naick. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Duffadar. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Subadar. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Jemadars. 

Ditto to the 5rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. ^ 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

1 

Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit, 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty, 


Names* 

Four Sepoys of the 4th Punjaub 
Infantry. 

Subadar Doolar Tcwarry of the 
12th Regt. Native Infantry. . . 

Subadar Sheick Heydayet Ali of 
the Bengali Police Battalion » . . 


Subadar Sheodcen Singh of the 
9th Regt. Native Infantry. . . 


Subadar Major Meer Ameer Ally 
of the 32nd Regiment N. 1. . . 


Four Subadars of the 11th Regt. 
Native Infantry 

Eleven Havildars, ditto ditto. . , 
Eight Naicks, ditto ditto. 
Sixty-nine Sepoys, ditto ditto. . . 
Two Subadars and ( one Jemadar 
of the 11th Regiment Native 
Infantry. 


Two Naicks of the 11th Regiment 
Native Infantry. 

Subadar Gunga Sing of the 2nd 
Grenadier Regiment Bombay 
. Native Infantry. 


Ressaldar Jyc Sing of the 1st 
Regt. Pujaub Cavalry. 


Jemadar Suffer Ai Beg. 
Duffadar .KuUian Singh. 
Duffadars Abas Ali Beg. 
11 


Nature of Reward* 

Promoted to the 3rd Class of 
the Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the 1st Class of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Sirdar Bahadur. 

Ditto to the 1st Class of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Sirdar Bahadur 
and the rank of Sub-Lieut. 

Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Bahadur. 

Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Bahadur. 

Ditto as Subadar Major. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Naick, 


Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Bahadur. 

Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 


Promoted to the 1st Class of 
the Order of British India 
with the title of Sirdar Baha- 
dur. 

Dtto to the 1st Class of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Sirdar Bahadur. 

Ditto as Ressaldar^ 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. 


Names. 

Trooper Rohomon Beg and 
Trooper Golam Abas. 

Major Captain Shree Bhukut 
Khauka, Commanding the 
Ramdul Regt,, Captain Der^- 
oidass Opadiah of the same 
corps, Captr Kooloopursad 
Sing Bushnial, Commanding 
the Goorka Regt. 

Maharajah Jung Bahadur, Bri- 
gadier Junga Dage, Colonel 
,L^1 Singh ■ and Gapt. Sugan 

. /Singh and the other Goorka 
Officers. 

Subadar Major Mehtab Khan, 

• of. the rural Police, and Res- 
saldar Ali Mahomed • of the 
mounted Police of Sikrampore. 

Jemadar Narain Singh of the 
Regiment of Loodianah. 

Abdoolrazack Khan, Trooper 1st 
Troop 4th Cavalry. 


Gy a Dutt Sing Tewarree, Sepoy 
' . of the 67th Regt. Native In- 
fantry, 

Subadar Gokul Sing of the 4th 
Punjaub Infantry. 


Lieut. Colonel Indra Sing, Com- 
■ manding the Napalese Troops. 

Jemadar Hurnauth Sing of the 
Ramghur Light Infantry Bat- 
talion; 

Subadar Meet JafiEer of the 1st 
Ptmjaub Infantry. 


Nature of Reward 
Ditto as Duffadar, 


Thanked by the Governor’ Ge- 
neral. 


Thanked by the Governor Genl. 


Promoted to the 3rd Class of 
the. Order of Merit. 

Ditto as Subadar. 

Promoted to the Order of Merit 
as Jemadar. 


Ditto as Havildar, Order of 
Merit. 

Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of British India, 'with 
the title of Bahadur. 

Thanked by the President in 
Council. 


Promoted to the 3rd Qass of 
the Order of Merit, 

.Ditto to the 1st Class of the 
Order of. British India, with 
the title of Sirdat Bahadur, 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. 


Names, 

Havildars Omed Khan. Hoonu- 
maun Sing, Bugle Major and 

• Emambuccus. 

Colonel Shum Shere Sing and 
the Troops under his com- 
mand. 

Havildar Paunchum Sing, and 
Naick Punch Cowriz, of the 

• 20th Regiment Native Infan- 
try. 

1 St Company Subadar Major 
Ummul Ali Shah, 2nd Com- 

. pany. ' . 

Subadar Major Jugroop Singh 
and Subadar Nehal Singh. . . 


1st Co. Jemadar Dhull Singh and 
Jemadar Matah Singh. 

Havildars Wuryam Singh and 
Emam Shah of the 1st Corny., 
and Havildars Rae Singh and 
Futteh Khan. 

Naick Gear Sing and Sepoy 
Jean Singh, 2nd Co. 

SetDoy Seccundur Khan, Sepoy 
Gourniookh Sing and Eseree. 

Jemadar Kunnie Singh of the 
Punjaub Infantry. 

Havildar Peer Khan. 

' Sepoys Ramdyal Singh, Thakoor 
Singh and Doorga Singh. 

■Subadar Sew Lai of the Artil- 
lery of the Bhoopal Contin- 
gent. 

Havildar Moonalaul 'Pandy of 
the Bhoopal Contingent. 

Havildc^r Ramloll Messer.- 

Naicjks BhowanyrDeeh and Ma- 
homed V ar’ I^an.^ 


Nature of Retimed, 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Thanked by the Government 
of India. 

Promoted as Jemadar. 

Promoted to the 2nd Class of 
the Order of British India 
with the title of B^ahadur. 

Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Naick. : 

Ditto as Subadar. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

, Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

. Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto ditto. . * 

Ditto as Havildar. 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. 


Names, 

Thirteen Gunners of the same 
corps ^ 

Subadar Hubeeb Khan of the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry. 

Two Subadars, three Jemadars, 
6 Sepoys, three Havildars and 
thirteen Naicks of the 1st 
Punjaub Cavalry. 

Jemadar Lochum Pandee of the 
11th Regt. Native Infantry. ~ 


Three Naicks of the 11th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry. 

Jemadar Lbchun Pandee of the 
Lascar Detail attached to the 
1st Company 3rd Battalion 
Arty. 

Havildar CuUoo of ditto. 

Private Sheick Madar Bux of 
ditto. 

Two men of the Lucknow Ma- 
gazine. 

Two men of the 4th Company 
1st Battalion Artillery. 

Two men of the same corps. 

Two 'men of the P. Company 
Syce Drivers. 

Five men of the same Corps. . . 

Subadar Major Ummer Sing, 
13th Native Infantry. 

Ten Subadars, ditto ditto. 

Tbxee Havildars, ditto ditto. . . 

Fourteen Havildars, 13th N. 1. . . 

Twenty-three Naicks, ditto ditto. 

Fifty-five Sepoys, ditto ditto. . . 

Nineteen men, ditto ditto. 

Subadar Sewraj Sing, the new 
Cawnpore Cavalry. 


Nature of Reward 

Ditto to the post of Naick. 

Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of British India, 


Promoted to the 3rd Class of 
the Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Bahadur. 

Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 


Ditto as Subadar. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Naick. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Naick. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Promoted to the 1st Class 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the 2nd Class Order of 
Merit. 

Ditto as Jemadars and 3rd Class 
Order of Merit. 

Promoted as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Naick. 

3 months pay. 

Promoted to the 3rd Class 
Order of Merit 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. 


Names. 

Three Naicks, ditto ditto. 

Three Sepoys, ditto ditto. 
Subadar Major and Bahadur 
Madhey Khan, 7th Light Ca-* 
valry. 

Two Subadars, ditto ditto. 

Shaick Emam Bux, ditto ditto. . . 

Seven men, ditto ditto, 

Ten men 41st Regt. Native In<- 
fantry, 

Gyand Sing, 48th N, Infantry. 

Seven men, ditto ditto. 

Herah loll Misser, ditto ditto. . . 
Twelve men, ditto d,itto. 

Eighteen Naicks, ditto ditto. 

Two men, ditto ditto. 

Rambuccus, ditto ditto. 

Four men, ditto ditto. 

Five men, ditto ditto. 

Subadar Sew Sing, 71st N. I. 

Four men, 7ist N. Infantry. . . 

Fourteen Havildars, ditto ditto. 
Jemadar Ramchurxun, do. do. . . 

Twenty-one Naicks ditto ditto. 
Drum Major Edward Hughes, 
ditto ditto, 

Subadar Jungah Sing, 1st Regt. 
Irregular Infantry. 

Jemadar Mokhun Sing, do. do. 
Havildar Sunnath Pandee do. 
do- 

Two Havildars, ditto ditto. 
Three Sepoys, ditto ditto. 

Sepoy Khoolyer Doobey, Local 
Infantry. 


Nature of Reward 
Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto as Naick. 


Promoted to the 1st Class 
Order of Merit, 

Ditto to the 2nd Class Order 
of Merit. 

Ditto to the 1st Class Native 
Doctor and 500 Rs, 

Undefined. 

Undefined. 

Promoted as Sirdar Bahadur 
and l,st Class Order of Merit. 
Ditto as Subadar Bahadur and 
2nd Class Order of Merit. 
Ditto as Subadar. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar, 

108 Rupees. 

78 Rupees. 

66 Rupees. 

30 Rupees. 

Promoted to the 1 st Class 
Order of Merit. 

Promoted as Subadar and . 2nd 
Class Order of Merit. 

Ditto as Jemadar, 

Ditto to the 3rd Class Order 
of Merit. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

68 Rupees, 

Promoted as Sirdar Bahadur, 
and 1st Class Order of Merit. 
Ditto as Subadar. 

Ditto as Jemadar Bahadur, and 
2nd Class Order of Merit. 
Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Naick, 

Promoted as Havildar. ' i 
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List of Persons Rewarded for Acts of Loyalty, 


Names. 

Sepoy Poorun Doobey. 

Five Sepoys. 

Naib Ressaldar Shere Sing of 
the 1st Oude Irregular Ca- 
valry. 


Subadar Runbeer Sing of the 
Nusseree Battalion. 

Ressaldar Major Mahomed 
Oomur Khan of the ith Ca- 
valry Hyderabad Contingent. 


Two men, 71st N. I. 

Three men, ditto ditto. 

Ressaldar Seetul Sing of the 
late 3rd Oude Irregular Ca- 
valry. 

Lehna Sing, Seikh, Zemindar of 
Thannessur. 


Ressaldar Soobhan Khan of the 
3rd Irregular Cavalry. 

Subadar Devey Deen of the 
31st Native Infantry. 

Subadar Pertee Sing of the 31st 
Native Infantry. 

Three Subadars, two Jemadars, 
eleven Havildars, four Naicks, 
-and thirty-six Sepoys of the 
31st Regiment N. I. 

Jemadar Mahomed Khan of the 
. . 6th Regiment LigM Cavalry. 


Natuve of Reward, 

Ditto as Naick. 
Undefined. 


Promoted as Ressaldar and’ 
the 2nd Class of the Order 
of British India with the? 
title of Bahadur. 

Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 


Ditto to the 1st Class of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Sirdar Bahadur. 

24 Rupees. 

. 18 Rupees. 


Promoted to the Ressaldar and 
the 1st Class of the Order 
of Merit. 

Ditto to the rank and position 
of Jemadar in the 8th Regi- 
ment Irregular Cavalry. 

Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 


Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

Promoted as Subadar,* 
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List of Persons Rewarpeci for acts of Loyalty. 


Names. 

Jemadar Sundial Sing o£ the 
Bengal Police Battalion, 31st 
N. L transferred to Light 
Infantry Regiment. 

Bhooray Sing Bettara. 


Sheo Gholam Sing 8 Hurjoo 
Sing 

Luchee Kuhar of Tilla, Boodhoo 
Sais, Jodhun Sais, and Moosa 
Dhobey. 

Two Jemadars and seven Havil- 
dars of the 3rd light Cavalry. . 

Naick Riignauth Sing of ditto. 

Thirteen Troopers of ditto. 

Subadar Ram Churn Sing of ditto. 

Two Subadars of ditto. 

Two Sepoys of the 1st Irregular 
Infantry. . 

Subadars Bindadeen Tewaree and 
Achaiba Lolla of the 73rd 
Regt. Native Infantry. 

Havildar Shaik Khoajbux and 
Naick Ramjun Khan of the 
8th Regt. N. I. 

Havildar Thackoor Sing* of the 
Bengal Sheikh Police Bat- 
talion. . ' 

Syud Kheir Shah, Kardar of 
Jacobabad in Upper Sinde. — 

Naick Sewdeen Doobe of the 
63rd Regt. N. L 

Havildar Mehurban Tewarree 
of the Bengal Police Bat- 

: talioh. . . 


Nature of Reward. 


Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

500 Rupees and proprietary 
right in a village paying an 
annual revenue of 1,000 Rs. 

1,000 Rupees. 


100 Rupees each. 

Promoted as Subadar. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Ditto as Havildar. 

Ditto to the 2nd Class Order 
of Merit. 

Ditto to the 3rd Class Order 
of Merit. 

Ditto as Havildar. 


Ditto to the 1st Class of the 
Order of Merit. 


Ditto to the Rank of Subadar 
and Jemadar respectively. 


Ditto as Jemadar and 200 Rs. 

Title of Khan Bahadur*. 

Promoted to the Rank of 
Jemadar. 

Promoted to the 2nd Class ^ of 
the Order of Merit. 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. 


Names. 

Jemadar Sewdial Sing of the 
same Corps, 

Five men of the same Corps, — 

Ressaldar Mirza Ahmed Beg of 
Hodson's Horse. 

Subadar Banee Sing of the 1st 
Company Hyderabad Con- 
tingent. 

Havildar Major Syed Meeun of 
the same Corps, 

Subadar Major Tucketram of 
the 4th Company Hyderabad 
Contingent. 


Acting Havildar Major Tacoor 
Persaud of the same Corps. 

Ressaldar Major Mirza Zoolfi- 
car. 

Ali Beg of the 1st Cavalry 
Hyderabad Contingent, 

Duffadar Ktillundur Beg of the 
same Corps. 

Two Duffadars of the same 
Corps, 

Trooper Syed Russool of the 
same Corps. 

Barghcer Syud Shureef of the 
2nd Cavalry Hyderabad Con- 
tingent 


Ressaldars Fazil Khan of and 
Deedar Bux Khan of the 4th 
t , Cavalfy^ Hd, Qrt, 


Nature of Reward. 


Ditto ditto. 

Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

Ditto to the Rank of Ressaldar. 


Ditto to the 2nd Qass of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Bahadur. 

Promoted as Jemadar. 


Promoted to the 2nd Class of 
the Order of British India 
with the title of Bahadur. 

Promoted as Jemadar, 

Promoted to the 2nd Class of 
the Order of British India, 

With the title of Bahadur, 


Promoted as Jemadar and 
Member of the 3rd Class of 
the Order of Merit. 

Ditto as Jemadar. 

Promoted as DufiFadar. 


Promoted as Duffadar arid to 
the 3rd Class of the 'Order 
of Merit, 


Promoted to the 3rd Glass of 
the Order of Merit. 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. 


Names. 

Trumpeter Futeh Khan of the 
same Corps 

Havildar Tilluck Pandy of the 
Regiment of Lucknow 

Subadar Shaik Ibrahim of the 
9th Regt. Madras Native In- 
fantry 

Two men of the Keman 
Battalion 

Naick Shaik Loll Mahomed of 
the 6th Company 9th Battalion 
• Arty 


"Woordie Major Meer Burkulelly 
of the 1st Regiment Irregular 
Cavalry, 


Three Ressaldars and two Naib 
Ressaldars of the same Corps, 


Two men of the same Corps,. . 

Four Duffadaxs of the Jaudpore 
Legion. 

Ressaldar Mahomed Wuzir Khan 
of the Bengal Police Battalion,.. 


Ressaldar Meer Mohamed Ali 
of the Guzerat Irregular 
. Horse. 

Naib Ressaldar Meer Shamsad 
. AUee of the Guzerat Irregular 
: Horse 

2 Jat Villagers of Agra, 
Thakoor Govind Sing of Ally- 
ii.ghur. . 


Nature of Reward. 


Promoted as Trumpet Major. 

Promoted to the 3rd Class of 
the Order of Merit. • 


Ditto ditto. . . * 

Ditto ditto. 

Promoted as Havildar and to 
the 3rd Class of the Order of 
Merit: 


Promoted as Ressaldar and to 
the 1st Class of the Order 
of British India with the title 
of Sirdar Bahadur. . ■ ' - 

Promoted to the 2nd Qass of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Bahadur. 

Ditto to the 2nd Class of the 
Order of Merit, 

Promoted as Jemadar. 

Ditto to the 2nd Qass of the 
Order of British India with 
the title of Bahadur. 


Ditto to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit. 


Ditto ditto. 

100 Rs each. 

A palankeen carriage and a pair 
of horses. 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty,. 


Names, 

Tiic Native Establishment and 
the Nizam Guard of the Opium 
factory of Allygunge. 

Subadar Gobind 

Salamut Roy, Deputy Collector 
of Ailyghur. .... 

Gungaram Misser and Chundun 
Persad of Bajheyara. 


Bhoorary Singh of Bettara, Shah- 
jehanpore. 


Bhobaney Sing of Mooneypore. . 
Setaram Misser of Bang eon. 


Bhorary Singh, .... 

Sheogolam Singh Harjo Singh, 
Luchee Kahar of Tilla, Bhoodo 
.Sais, Jodhan Sais and Mosho 
Dhciey, — 

The Rajah of Bansee, 


Nawab Jahn Firh Khan Bahadur 
of Sirdhina. .... 


Nature of Reward 

Six month s salary, 

1,000 Rupees. 

Khelat of thousand Rupees, 

The proprietary right of a con- 
fiscated village or villages 
assessed at 2,600 Rupees per 
annum, and for their, lives the 
remission of i to the as- 
sessed revenue, 

The proprietary right of a vil- 
lage or villages assessed at 
1,000 Rupees per annum and 
for his life the remission of 
i the assessed value. 

Title of Rajah, a Khelat and the 

.. confiscated estate of Jye 
Singh. 

The proprietary right of a vi- 
llage assesed at 200 Rupees 
per annum with the above 
remission. 

Compensation of the losses su- 
ffered by him. 

1,000 Rupees each. 


100 Rupees each. 

Khelat of Rupees 5,000 and ‘a 
, portion of the confiscated es- 
tates of the rebel Rajah of 
Nuggur 

Pension of 1,000 Rupees to be 
perpetuated to the lineal 
heirs and a perpetuity in con*' 
.fiscated villages assessed at 
Rupees 1,000 with ’certaim 
conditions. 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty. 


Names, 
Rajah of Berkewer. 


Ramchunder Baboo 

Rampersattd Zemindar of Bo* 
ssealle. 

Meet Bahad Sing. 

Rampcrkas Sing. 

Ramnatain Sing of Agra. 


Rajah of Gorruckpore. 

Two Mahomedan Zemindars. . . 
A Hindu Darugah. 

Some Sheiks 

Parties who protected Captain 
Go wan in Rohilkhund. 

Golab Khan* a rebel spy. 
Sepoys, who rendered good ser- 
vices to Lieut. Owen on his 
route from Jounporc. 

Rajah of Nabath. 

Rajah of Sismoor. 

Keonthul Rannah. 

Takhoor of Khota. 

Rannahs of Bhoogol and Joobul . . 
Rannah of Dhamee. 

Jyc Sing. 

Kooer Luchmon Singh. 


Rajah Gudeladhur Narain S!ng of 
‘ Keoiighuf. 


Nature of Reward 

Most cordial thanks of the Go- 
vernor General and a Jagheer 
of more than one lakh of 
Rupees. 

Khelat of five pieces and Co.'s. 
Rupees 2,000. 

A handsome present. 

Title of Rajah. 

1,000 Rupees. 

Received pardon for his son 
Bhagoo Singh who was sen- 
tenced to transportation for 
life in 1834 for affray. 

Appellation of Nizam of Gor- 
ruckpore. 

A Gold watch and chains each 

A splendid sword. 

Medals. 

Confiscated estate of a certain- 
rebel chief. 

Handsome presents. 

Handsome reward and su- 
nunds. 

A Jagheer of Rs. 1,15,000 per 
annum. 

A Khelat of 5,000 Rupees. 

Sunund of Rajah & a present,. 

Sunund of Rajah and a Khelat 
of 1,000 Rupees. 

Thousand Rupees each. 

A moiety of his tribute re- 
mitted to him for his lifetime. 

A Khelat of 600 Rupees. 

Promoted to the 2nd grade 
Deputy Collector of Etwah 
• and . received a Khelat of 
2,000 Rupees. 

Received personal thanks frod 
the Governor General. 
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List of Persons Rewarded for acts of Loyalty, 


Names. 

Rajah Teekhun Singh of 
Allyghui', 

Mahomed Ali ahd family, 
Havildar Nursea and Jemadars 
Bhagootoo and Nutherana of 
the Police Zemindary, 

Four Artillery men who accom- 
panied Capt, Bouggs in his ex- 
pedition against Meuloung , , 
Certain women of Allahabad for 
, rescuing a European girl 
A Mahomedan who protected 
Mrs, Jervis 
Xalla Joteepersad 

Baboo Pearymohun Benerjea, 

. alms the ''fighting Moonsiff, 
A Mahomedan of Delhi 


Nature of Reward 

Certain valuable lands. 
A certain Zemindary, 


Silver Bangles, &c. 


A handsome donation. 
Undefined, 

Ditto. 

Valuable Jagheer lands. 


Some Jagheer lands. 

Some handsome rewards for 
Saving the lives of fifty Euro- 
pean fugitives. 


Numerous other persons have also received handsome rewards 
whose names we have not seen published, or if published have not 
met our eyes. Several Rajahs and Chiefs are, it is said, coming from 
Upper India to receive Khelats and other honors on account of the 
eminent services rendered by them during the mutinies. We think the 
moral effect of these rewards will be great if the Government publish 
a list of the persons thus rewarded, and cause them to be proclaimed 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. When Scinde 
was conquered Lord EUenborough ordered a Convention of the Chiefs 
and Sirdars commanding them to thus meet together to pay salaams 
to the Sircar Bahadoor before its then Governor Sir Charls Napier. 
If in the same manner, an assembly of the loyal Chiefs, Rajahs and 
'Sirdars had been called on the day of the Queen’s Proclamation to 
receive in the gracious presence of the Noble Viceroy and Suite, the 
rewards which their distinguished services have so eminently deserved, 
the proceeding would not only have added to the eclat of that most 
momentous occasion, but would have also had the advantage of so 
installing the affection and esteem of the people for Her Majesty’s 
direct rule thus assumes as to last, which any one acquainted with 
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Asiatic feelings will readily understand, for centuries to come. The 
opportunity however is not entirely past, and we hope something will 
be made of the rumomed durbar of the Rajahs and Chiefs to be re- 
warded , The true statesmanship for Europeans in Asia consists in 
the adaptation of European ideas of civilization and progress to Asiatit 
notions of society and government and in the working of them together 
as a harmonious whole, and in all public measures it is of the hipest 
importance for our rulers to bear this truth in mind. 


We are sorry to observe that persons whose antecedents and 
known habits of thought give them claim to public attention, still 
acquiesce in the senseless cry raised at the hei^t of the panic days, 
by a portion of the Calcutta Europeans, better known as the Leaguers, 
viz., that the quiet people of Bengal were the enemies of Government, 
■and that whatever loyalty they expressed or evinced was confined to 
words and never wooed action. Mr. Bruce Norton, we are morti- 
fied to find, echoes the same cry. His knowledge of Indian matters, 
the just and generous spirit with which he used to treat of Indian 
subjects in the columns of the Madras Athceneum and his accurate 
appreciation of the native races, their feelings and virtues, indicated 
ill his previous writings on India, fairly led us to hope for justice to 
the Indians at his hands, especially now when the mists which hitherto 
shrouded Indian questions, have been cleared away by the light of the 
Sepoy revolution. But we have been disappointed. Mr. Norton, 
in his recent work entitled, “Topics for Indian Statesmen” takes a most 
unjust view of the part which the people of Bengal played in that 
momentous drama. He denies that they were sincere in their expre- 
ssions of loyalty and that they rendered any services to Government 
in its difficulty. We hope these pages will convince Mr. Norton that 
neither of Ins statements regarding the Bengalees is correct. We are 
also ^ad to find that the Indian Field takes the same view of the 
subject, and we believe that nothing exposes so witheringly the injustice 
of Mr. Norton’s remarks as the following lines written from an 
.intimate knowledge of the actual facts which the writer in the Field 
evihces : — 

• “Mr. Norton is most unjust in his condemnation of the Bengalees ; 
he says : — “I see a few natives here and there have offered 
‘us their hollow and cheap lip service, but where have they stood 
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■“forward with their persons and their purses to help us at our 
•'extremity ? What instance is there of the Bengalee who insulted 
‘the English inhabitants of C^cutta as a faction in a memorial, 
'for which Lord Canning thought it not unbecoming to record his 
‘cordial thanks, having lifted a little finger in our behalf. They 
‘have shared in no peril, they have volunteered no services, they 
‘have not lent us their cattle without an Impresment Act, and 
‘expressions of loyalty, after the fall of Delhi, may be as good 
‘policy as they are racy of expression. But the truth is, that 
‘these memorials and addresses are the merest sham conceivable.” 
We believe all memorials and addresses, whether European or Native, 
to be very often the purest shams possible, but as regards the loyalty 
of the Bengalees, we have no hesitation in asserting that Mr. Norton 
is entirely worng : they did come forward with their cattle, and if they 
had not we should not have been able to have procured one sin^e 
hackery in spite of fifty Impressment Acts. If Mr. Norton were to go 
into a Bengalee village armed with an Impressment Act. he might find 
a few broken wheels and a halt and blind bullock or two, but he would 
not find a single serviceable cart. Government knowing this made 
no use of an Impressment Act ; they appealed to the zemindars, and 
the zemindars responded loyally, guaranteeing payment to the un- 
willing owners of hackeries and promising protection to their families, 
advancing them money to purchase bullocks and using all those in- 
ducements which the zemindar alone can use. The result was that 
the Government had, in a few days, 7,000 carts collected at Raneegunge. 
What did the Calcutta Europeans do ? Their loyalty of course cannot 
be questioned. Did they come forward with their carriage — ^horses 
for the guns, or their spare hacks for the cavalry : we never heard 
that they did, although they talked considerably about doing so. The 
only instance that we recollect of any man’s offering his carriage horses 
to Government, without payment, was a native zemindar. Every 
■•elephant in Bengal was placed gratuitously by the native zemindars at 
the disposal of the Government, although we know instances in which 
they were refused by Europeans. None of these men have asked 
.■fer their elephants again, although they have been gone nearly two 
'years ; every one knows how the zemindars came forward to assist the 
magistrates with men when the- Dacca mutineers broke out. The 
Bengalees are not fitting men, so we could not expect them to clatter 
about the own of Calcutta for the consideration of a pair of boots, 
but vi'as in their power they readily and voluntarily performed. 
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Government never asked them to assist with their horses, but if it had 
we are quite certain that they would have responded as readily as 
their British fellow-subjects. To say that they have shared no peril 
is equally a mistake ; they have been treated by the mutineers with little 
less severity than! Europeans. That they insulted the English inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta as “a faction” is also a mistake ; they, in their memo- 
rial, alluded merely to a faction, and a very insignificant faction as events 
have shown. We sincerely trust that Mr. Norton may never have 
any practical knowledge of what a popular rebellion in India is ; this 
is certain, that if he does he will never be able to write about it.” — 
Indian field, 12th Feb., 1859. 
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